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BERLINER- JOYCE 

A l R 

New Quarter -Million dollar plant now building at Baltimore 
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Peru relies 


on Mobiloil 
in conquest 
of the Andes 


V AST regions in South America, fabulously 
rich in natural resources but hitherto 
practically inaccessible, are now being ex- 
ploited through the rapid development of 
commercial aviation. 

The Peruvian Government was among the 
first to take advantage of the immense op- 
portunity offered by this new means of trans- 
portation. Regular air lines now connect Lima, 
on the sea coast, with distant inland points 
lying beyond the towering Andes and across 
hundreds of miles of trackless forests. 

The traveler going from Lima to Iquitos, 
near the headwaters of the Amazon, covers 


comfortably in less than 24 hours a distance 
which formerly required weeks of tedious 
travel by rail, automobile, mule-back and 

Other great air lines all over the world rely 
on Mobiloil for dependable lubrication of air- 
plane engines, just as famous pilots and most 
aircraft manufacturers have done since the 
very beginning of aviation history. 

You will find Mobiloil on sale at or con- 
veniently near every airport in the world. 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY 

Makers of high-quality lubricants 
for all types of machinery 


the New 


Mobiloil 
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A I KC RAFT 
DEALERSHIPS 


Aircraft dealerships offer the same sources of definite and generous profits as did the early 
automobile franchises .... Provided, of course, that the proper dealership be selected. 
The Flamingo is sold under two merchandising plans. One for established dealers, similar 
to the automobile franchise plans. The other an unique plan useable by dealers, or by those 
not now engaged in aircraft marketing, which involves no preliminary committment. 

The following facts concern the advantages of Flamingo dealerships: 


1. Public opinion prefers and will shortly 
demand all metal aircraft because of the 
practical absence of fire hazard and the 
greater safety factor. 

2. Transport operators prefer allmetal air- 
craft because of its negligible maintenance 
and depreciation costs. 

3. The simplified fabrication and produc- 
tion methods employed in the manufacture 
of the Flamingo permit its sale in the same 
price and performance range as the old 
types of construction. 

4. The demand for transport planes exceeds 
the present supply. This is not true of the 
lighter type of sport and training ships. 
The market for transport planes is of much 
wider and more diversified scope, offering 
easier and more attractive profit margins 
to dealers. 

5. In the field of transport planes the Fla- 
mingo stands pre-eminent in saleability be- 
cause of its adaptability to practically any 
class of service, its low maintenance and 


depreciation, its attractive economy of oper- 
ation — in short, its unquestioned utility. 

6. The Flamingo market will be always 
stable. Alert departments of engineering 
and commercial research guarantee that 
Flamingo design and merchandising meth- 
ods wifi always be in advance of com- 
petition. 

7. The experience and resources of twenty- 
six nationally known financiers assure the 
continued solid foundation of the Metal 
Aircraft Corporation of Cincinnati. 

8. The Flamingo is an allmctal, high-wing, 
cabin monoplane comfortably accommodat- 
ing six passengers and pilot — powered with 
either the Pratt and Whitney ''Hornet” or 
“Wasp” engines — cruising at 115-120 mph 
— top speed 132-135 mph. 

9. A request on your letter-head or a per- 
sonal visit to our booth at the All-Amencan 
Aircraft Show, Detroit., April 6-14, will 
bring complete information on our plans of 
merchandising and dealership. 



METAL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 

LUNKEN AIRPORT 

THANK YOD for mOTMonil.il AVIATION 
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etropolis 
is Determined by Basic Economic Factors 


In the last analysis aviation is merely the ultra- 
modern in fast transportation. Its greatest service 
is performed in linking communities and cities 
that are far apart. The air transportation center 
will be that city which is the hub of vast 
areas. 


The aircraft industry serves transportation and 
tends to locate its activities at such a center 
especially when the production, sales and distri- 
bution costs of aircraft and engines are less. It is 
the aviation market place of the nation — the 
magnet of aviation growth. 


" Nearest by Air 

To Everywhere ” 



Chamber of Commerce of 



Outstanding factors in 
Development of Kansas City 

1. Center of Transportation. 

2. Close-in Airport — lj- miles 

from business section. 

3. Economy of Production. 

4. Center of Market. 

5. Ideal Weather Conditions. 


KANSAS CITY 

Industrial Committee, Room 45 
Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me without obligation "The Book of Kansas City Facts." I am 
information on the following subjects: 


□ Reduced Production Costs □ Air Transportation □ Flying Schools 

Name Business Title 

Address Nature of Business 

City State 


KdOfflf C itt/. Mo. 

especially interested in 
□ Aircraft Market 
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n HANGAR building 
-a new field -with new 

untried problems 

nothing can guide you 
but EXPERIENCE 




ROBERTSON 


'jfaA.tfa, Experience 


— Shall you cover it with unprotected metal 
roofing and siding and take a chance on rust 
destroying it? 

— Or shall you go to the other extreme and tie 
up thousands upon thousands of dollars in a 
hangar of heavy construction? 

— Or what about this RPM material that is a 
happy medium between the two extremes? 

— And shall you put on ventilators, or take a 
chance on the motor exhaust fumes getting 
out by themselves without hurting anyone? 

H. H. ROBERTSON CO. 


ROBERTSON 


And so on and on — many questions and problems 
that never came up in other fields of construction. 
Lots of people can guess at the answers . . . but the 
only real answers come from experience. 

The H. H. Robertson Company CAN answer these 
hundreds of questions for you from experience. 
Its record in hangar-building is one of the longest 
and most complete in the history of this new in- 
dustry. That experience has been gained in all 
four comers of the world. 

Take advantage of that experience. Bring your 
problems to Robertson engineers. . Their sugges- 
tions will cost you nothing and will not obligate 
you. Write or send your blueprints. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THANK YOU /< 




A. \ew- I)av Concejation of Safety 
and Performance — by Nicholas Beazley ! 


Picture a low-winged monoplane, streamlined 
for grace and speed — eager to charge straight 
up a sunbeam! 

Step into this plane and take off — with a very 
short run. In a few seconds you are in the air; 
— in one minute you are 1200 feet skyward, in 
eight minutes 8000 feet. Then forward, you 
sweep the sky at 105 miles an hour. 

You are in the Barling NB3! 

All metal structure gives unbelievable strength 
to this new, low-winged monoplane yet it is 
lighter by many pounds than other planes of 
equal ability. Fast as an arrow, it consumes no 
more fuel than a small motor car! Power it has 


in abundance — from a small 60 horse-power 
Le Blond Engine. Performance with this small 
power plant far exceeds that of the average 
ship of this capacity with twice the liorse-power. 
Steadiness? When you fly the Barling NB3 you 
will believe Elliott White Spring’s remark that 
“Anyone not blind or minus both arms can 
fly”. Unlike the average small ship, it does not 
require an experienced pilot — because of its 
patented wing construction and the advanced 
method of applying the dihedral angle. Hands- 
off flying with perfect ease — even in rough air 
— is no feat at all in the NB3. And you land 
like a feather floating to rest. 


Safety has been assured by eliminating wires, 
turjibuckles and other lesser parts. The U- 
spar wing has no point of vulnerability. This 
construction, coupled with exceptional man- 
euverability, makes the NB3 eminently reliable. 

Most surprising of all is the price. The only 
all metal structured, lliree-place monoplane in 
the United States for less than 810,000, the 
Barling NB3 is yours for only S3,600, flyaway. 

PERFORMANCE DATA:— (With useful load-613 
pounds) .... Top speed — 105 miles per hour or over. 
.... Cruising speed — 87 miles per hour .... Service 
ceiling — 10,000 feet .... Absolute ceiling — 15,000 
feet .... Cruising — 5 hours or 435 miles .... Climb to 
12,500 feet — 45 minutes. 

SPECIFICATIONS:— Span-32 ft. 6 in Chord— 

5 ft. 2 in Area, Wing — 159% sq.ft Area, Tail 

surfaces— 25 sq. ft. . . . Dihedral — 5 degrees . . . Length 
—21 ft.6in Height— 6 ft. 10 in Weight— 690 


lbs.(emptv) .... Total weight — 1303 lbs. (loaded) .... 

Useful load— 613 lbs Wing loading — 8.3 lbs. per 

sq. ft. fully loaded with pilot, two passengers and 
full of gas and oil. 

EQUIPMENT:— Dual Control .... Adjustable Pilot 
Seat .... 24x3 SS Tires . . . Wings wired for navigation 

lights.... First Aid Kit Fire Extinguisher 

Dash Carburetor Choke Control .... Dash Carburetor 

Altitude Adjustment Altimeter Tachometer 

Oil Pressure Gauge Oil Temperature Gauge 

....Air Speed Indicator .... Dual Ignition Switch, 
front and rear . .. Gasoline Gauge . . . Tie-down hooks 
on wings .... LeBlond 60 h. p. Engine ... . Engine 
tools Wood Propeller .... Cockpit Covers. 

There are still several territories available to finan- 
cially responsible distributors tcho can qualify to 
handle this New-Day Plane. All inquiries should be 
addressed to our Manufacturing Division. 

NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO., Inc. 

Manufacturing Division 
MARSHALL, MISSOURI 
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AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

WICHITA 

U.S.A. 


All new Cessna Models will be shown at the Detroit All-American Aircraft 
Show. We’ll welcome you at our booth — and gladly tell you the full story of 
Cessna Performance — why the Cessna, Horse Power for Horse Power— is 
from 10 to 20 miles per hour faster. 


THANK 
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Fokker Super Tri-Motor 

Bmutfmd, 

AIRCRAFT FINISHES 


MEMBER 


AERONAUTICAL 


CHAMBER 


COMMERCE 


Berry 

Finishes 

Standard 
on all 

FOKKERS 


FOKKER WAS PRECEDED 

SON, ANOTHER LARGE 
USER OF BERRYLOID 



Berry Brothers holds the p 
Berryloid. Most builders ha 
with the cooperation of ex 
have standardized o 


nufacturers who adopt 
ir finishing departments 


Progressive Aircraft Finishes. 


PROGRESSIVE 


AIRCRAFT 


FINISHES 


Del rail Mutrujan 
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Management 


A N INSTITUTION is the lengthened 
^ shadow of the men responsible for 
its policies and product. Sound manage- 
ment is the most important single factor 
in the successful conduct of any business. 

Recent announcements regarding im- 
portant additions to the executive person- 
nel of Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation 
have more than ever convinced the avia- 
tion world of the serious purpose under- 
lying its development. The ability to at- 
tract executives of this type is in itself a 

GREAT LAKES 


Military and Commercial Airplanes 


significant measure of any industrial or- 
ganization. The broader scope now offered 
to their respective talents has raised un- 
usual expectations with regard to new 

vision in design, new quality and per- 
formance of product. 

The respect which past accomplish- 
ment has already won for those compris- 
ing the active management of this Corp- 
oration will be measurably increased by 
the results of their current activities in the 
interest of safe, fast air transportation. 



AIRCRAFT 

CLEVELAND 


Aluminum Alloy Parts 
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Don’t 

miss it! 

DON'T miss Spalding’s booth at the International 
Aircraft Show in the Exposition Hall at Detroit, 
April 6 to 13. 

Here you’ll see the greatest variety of aviation 
equipment ever exhibited at an aircraft show. 
Suits, boots, goggles, gloves, helmets, jackets, etc., 
etc., and et cetera. 

Remember — there’ve been as many developments 
in equipment as there’ve been in engines or planes. 

Remember — you'll see these up-to-the-minute 
developments at Spalding’s booth. 


«tna AVIATION 
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f r%: 


VW'HEN the water widens to the dock, and bombastic little tugs pull my floating world away, 
y I know that no whim of the salty deep sea gods can confuse my passage, for I recall a 


£ 


thousand other safe crossings by this gigantic liner and her stately sisters. <J When I 
toss my bag to a grinning porter, and great wheels flash their sparks from singing rails, 
the unheard rumble of a thousand other trains assures the safe arrival of this — their 

<% ,,, 

; brother. Cj When my fingers tighten on the wheel and the speedometer rusher up to 70, 

I fear no flurry of riven parts, for the wind whistles back the message that a million others have 
done — and do — the same. Cj And when I venture into the air, or watch those I love and cherish slip 
up toward the stars, the knowledge that the engine bears the name of Continental and is bred of a line 
that has been synonymous with dependability for upwards of a quarter century, that knowledge, I say, stills 
the rush of the winds and dwarfs into insignificance the vast, vacant spaces below — and I have no fear. 
Continental Motors Corporation, Aeronautical Division, Office and Factory: Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


rontinental Motors 

THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MOTOR MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 
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T HROUGH sunshine or rain, fog, sleet and snow, -TP- Aero Motor 
Lubricating Oil keeps the engine running smoothly. It provides 
a margin of safety when unexpected weather conditions mean extra 
hours in the air. 

-I P- Oils are the latest development in scientific lubrication. They 
have been tested and approved by leading manufacturers of airplane 
engines and by many leading pilots. They are produced from pure, 
paraffine-base crude by a process for which patents are pending. 

This process has marked advantages over other methods. It removes 
all the paraffine wax, while preserving all the lubricating bodies in 
the crude. There is positively no blending of light and heavy oils to 
produce various viscosities. 

In terms of performance this means uniform viscosity at all work- 
ing temperatures, minimum carbon deposit and ignition trouble from 
fouled spark plugs, easy cold priming, immediate oil pressure, perfect 
lubrication winter and summer, on the ground or at high altitudes — 
a maximum of safe flying hours. 

A handsome, practical Pilot’s Log Book sent free on request. Please 
use the coupon. 

TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

New York St. Louis Los Angeles 


•TP- Aero Rocker 
Arm Lubricant 






-TF.flERO Motor Lubricating Oil 

PATENT PENDINS 

Texas Pacific Coal and Oil Company, Fort Worth, Texas ArlaUon 4-29 

Please send me, without obligation, your Pilot's Log Book. 

Name Address. 

Your Oil Dealer’s Name r 
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(j /HE transfer of our per- 
C_y sonnel to new head- 
quarters, on the seaboard, at 
Baltimore, is the first step in 
a program of wider service 
to the development of the 
art of aeronautics. 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO. 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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The plane sketched is a Buhl Sport 
A irsedan, carrying pilot and two 
passengers. It is licensed for either the 
Wright Whirlwind J-5 or J-6 engine 


O NLY honest manufacture 
endures. 

For 95 years the Buhl name has 
been identified with progressive 
industry. That is one reason the 
Buhl Aircraft Company has as- 
sumed a position of acknowl- 
edged leadership in aviation. Its 
planes carry far more than the 
name alone — they preserve the 
priceless heritage of almost a cen- 


tury of manufacturing integrity. 
Its sales and dealer policies are 
tempered by long experience and 
based on the sound business sense 
which assures profit. 

We shall be pleased to mail our 
illustrated catalog of the com- 
plete line of Buhl Airsedans, or 
to forward details of our at- 
tractive dealer plan. 



MANITOBA. 
SASKATCHEWAN, 
ALBERTA. CANADA 
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-MADE TO SPECIFICATIONS. Pedrick Heat-Shaped piston rings 

conform to the specifications of the engine designer. PEDRICKS are approved and used 
by many leading engine builders. We will send upon request a reprint of an article from 
the Journal of the Society of Automotive Engineers entitled “Important Factors in Piston 
Ring Design." It explains why conventional piston rings are best. 

EVERYWHERE AVAILABLE. The PEDRICK distributing organizatic 

world-wide in its scope. Everywhere adequate stocks of PEDRICKS are in the hands of 
reputable merchants ready to render service. Write now for the name of the nearest 
Distributor carrying a complete PEDRICK stock. 

3 " THE WELL KNOWN PEDRICK QUALITY never varies. All PEDRICKS 

are Heat-Shaped — set to tension by heat. In this process every ring is made round from the start 
by machining a circular casting. In the last step of the process the finished casting is split and spread 
open the correct distance to give it the proper tension. Held in this spread position it is set to that 
correct shape by heating it to 1200 degrees Fahrenheit. Because the setting to this shape under heat 
is the last operation of the process, the exact desired shape is always obtained. Furthermore, the 
shaping under 1200 degrees Fahrenheit removes all internal stresses which may have been set up 
by casting, cutting and machining — stresses which, if permitted to remain in the ring as in all other 
processes, would cause the ring to warp or to lose tension. But PEDRICKS cost no more, even in 
the oil-control type, than ordinary snap rings — 25c each, and up. 


Wilkening Manufacturing Co. 

Philadelphia 
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The problem of even distribu- 
tion of vapors to all cylinders 
of an airplane engine has been 
solved. Dangerous engine rack- 
ing — Thuds — Misses — more 
Thuds — don’t happen when 
Phillips Aviation is used, for 
this super motor fuel vaporizes 
readily and completely under 
all conditions. 



lips 

AVIATION 


NATURAL GASOLINE FOR 
CONTROLLED VOLATILITY 

PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Phillips Aviation gasoline is the 
fuel for "new production” high 
compression motors. Used by 
outstanding air transportation 
companies such as Boeing, Rob ■ 
ertson. Western Air Express, 
National Park Airways. Avail 
able at a steadily increasing 
number of airports. Ask for it 
when in need of service. 
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ANNOUNCING 

The PARKS PLANE 


BUILT— 

for Superlative Perf ormanee 

A lively interest grips the eager group that waits expectantly 
one clear and frosty morning at the Parks Airport. The maiden 
flight of a new' ship is about to commence. 

It is a ship made to meet the mighty need of pilots who turn 
hopefully to each new plane expecting to find those things that 
experience has taught them to want, w'ill it fulfill their liopes. 
"Here she comes!” 

The hangar doors open to reveal the first Parks plane. It is the 
P. 1. biplane, powered with a Parks super 0X5 motor — a 
trim and sturdy ship of pleasing plan. Trundled onto the field, 
it seems to rest equanimously in a way that emanates confidence. 
Every detail of construction — every line — strength — beauty — 
accuracy of design — all give promise of great performance. 
Its plump parted cowl, breasted like the strong chest muscles 
of a thoroughbred. Its short but expansive wing spread — deep 
full fuselage — broad round empennage — sturdy spreader-bar 
landing gear. These are the characteristics that catch the ap- 
praising eye of the air man and immediately gain his approval. 
Contact! The "tuning up” commences. 

A beautiful plane — yes. But the proof is in the flying. Seated 
at the controls is a long experienced Parks’ pilot, serene in the 
knowledge that this is a ship designed for the pilot — just as he 
would like to have it. The blocks away, she taxis proudlyinto 
position — deliberate and confident as the great "Man-o’-War” 
going to the post. 

"There she goes.” 

"Roaring to a short take off. Tail up — she lifts— hangs to the 

prop up — up— up — . How that ship climbs.” Cricked necks 

ana straining eyes watch this new Icarus frolic and cavort in 
the meadows of the sky. A succession of loops. Then a slow, 
graceful roll — a spin — out again — all with apparent ease. 
Throttled down to a speed far too slow to keep the average 
plane aloft, she flies steady, sure. Opened again— more rolls, 
loops, spins, — promise is fulfilled — surpassed. 



HERE SHE COMES 

A ship made to meet the mighty need of pilots who turn hopefully to 
each new plane expecting to find those things that experience has taught 
them to want. The Parks does because it is a made to order ship embody- 
ing features contributed by pilots with 25,000 hours of flying experience. 


FROM— 

The PILOT'S ANGLE 

Experienced opinion care- 
fully gathered and wisely 
correlated cannot go wrong. 
That is why Parks turned to 
the instruction pilots of the 



largest air college in the world 
in gathering the specifications 
for a new line of airplanes — 
reliance placed in men who 
sit in the cockpit of the train- 
ing plane hours on end — men 
who have piloted airplanes of 
every kind from the veriest 
crate to the best of modern 
construction. Men who learn- 
ed the business of flying in 
pushers and Jennies of war 
days and in the lumbering, 
slow footed standard. Men 
who flew the speedy pursuit 
ships and roaring bombers — 
who pulled navy seaplanes 
"up on the step” and into the 
air — who lived the life of the 
gypsy flyer making his land- 
ings and take offs from 
cramped stubble fields and 
open meadows in the wood- 
lands. These are the men 
from whom Parks Aircraft, 
Inc. systematically drew the 
qualities that every pilot 
would demand of his airplane 
were it designed by an organi- 
zation absolutely in touch 
with his desires. 


Dealers: Perhaps your territory is still open 


THANK TOO 
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A New Line of Airplan 


P-1 BIPLANE 
P-2 BIPLANE 


FAR IN ADVANCE 

The need was simply ex- 
pressed by those wind- 
bronzed, keen-eyed fellows 
of the instruction staff of 
Parks Air College. They gave 
their valuable advice. 

" Strength first they said. 
You’ve got to know that your 
ship will hang together under 
the hardest kind of abuse.” 
The Parks plane will. 
"Performance next. You want 
a ship stable but maneuver- 
able, reliable and steady, sen- 
sitive and responsive.” 

That’s Parks’. 

"Appearance too. Clean 
of line, fleet of appear- 
ance, room in the cock- 
pit, with an instrument 
board well-arranged and 
easy to see.** 

Parks’ satisfies. 

Added to the Parks 
plane — strong as a steel 
girder — fancy in per- 
formance as a polo pony 
— trim as a sailing yacht 
— there is one more ad- 
junct — an organization 
that keeps a step ahead 
of aeronautical progress, 
with a finger on the pulse 
of flying ready to seize 
improvements and in- 
corporate them. 



Built for 

Superlative 

Performance 


CONCLUSIVE RESULT OF 25.000 
HOURS OF FLYING 

The Parks is a good landing ship — practically 
lands itself. A superlative performer, not over- 
sensitive on the controls, yet highly maneuver- 
able— spins nicely anti comes out easily — rolls 
adroitly from level flight and actually gains alti- 
tude in a loop — will remain aloft at an unbeliev- 
ably slow speed. 

Construction Features 


2. Wide range adjustability ol 
fixer, adaptable for any load. 

3- Axje type under earria e e 

throw tires, or break’whcel. 

Performance Features 


4. Sturdy r. 

ofstabi- will stand ui 
on hard gro 

5. Tin fat 


ail skid that 


•ough landing 
5. Tinfarinp stream-lining the 


I. Makes a short take off. 4. Because of position of stabilize! 

!. Can be put into a slow roll from you can still fly if flippers fail. 

1 8lr “'fl h ! "> in p position -comes 5. You can feel pressure on aileron, 

SZstsrxsi’- « — *** 

L i.iiree control (tinners — mnL-*> il e ° spee . 




PARKS AIRCRAFT, INC. 

MO. THEATRE BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Write for information about our attractive offer 
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Oxwelding under Procedure Control” 



O NE of the most significant factors 
in the welding field is the atten- 
tion being given to procedure / 
specifications in important weld- ^ 
ing operations. Uniform depend- pg 
ability of the joint oxwelded j Ej 
under Linde procedure con- ■Hj 
trol has made it the most 
popular joint where strength, 
tightness, and ductility in the I 
completed weld are required. I 


Pioneers in 

Procedure Control for Welding 

UNDE OXYGEN 

The Linde Air Products Company 


JhaaOSpe 


Apparatus and Supplies 

Oxweld Acetylene Company 


UNION CARBIDE 

Union Carbide Sales Company 


Units of 

UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 

General Offices [TUTU Sales Offices 

30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. In principal cities of the country 


J5 Oxygen Planti-38 Acetylene Plants-99,Oxyge 
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A Production Job 



Be 


JECAUSE Fairchild sold more dollars' worth of 
commercial air transportation units in 1928 than any 
other manufacturer, Fairchild is far in the lead in the 
application of modern production methods to the manu- 
facture of airplanes. 

Every Fairchild “71” performs like every other “71” 
because these ships are built to rigid specifications of 
design, materials, and construction. All parts are inter- 
changeable, including wing and tail surfaces. At its 

in a single- motored transport plane now being offered 


s sold, and every s 
rendering serv 
lirchild planes i 
economically tl 



speed. Folding lings. FlLl or skis installed ‘in a few tours. Fine 

R C H I L D 

AIRPLANES 
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REFINEMENT 
OF DETAIL 


W HEN flying becomes a business, 
good performance and an adequate 
factor of safety are not enough. Equip- 
ment must be capable of continuous 
operation with maximum reliability, min- 
imum upkeep and with the least possible 
charges for depreciation, maintenance and 
repair. The consideration given these 
factors in the design of Knoll aircraft has 
been as thoughtful as the consideration 
given to performance. Makeshift con- 
struction has no place in the airplane 
which must operate at a profit. 

The KN-1 is the product of an engineer- 
ing staff of long experience and thorough 
training. It is built in a factory with every 
facility for quality production by an 
organization that believes the future of 
flying depends on machines which can 
be operated to show a profit. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


475 West First Street 


THANK YOU 
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Millions of miles of flying with the “Wasp” engine in commercial, 
Naval and Military operation, under all possible conditions, 
ranging from the frigid temperatures of Northern Canada to 
the other extreme of torrid tropical conditions, has created an 
invaluable fund of experience. 

With this background and without radical departure from 
previous practice, our Engineering Department has developed 
and thoroughly tested the Series C “Wasp.” This model has 
even better performance characteristics, greater dependability, 
and longer life than its predecessors. 



We thoroughly believe that the Series C “Wasp” is the nearest 
approach to mechanical perfection yet obtained in any aero- 
nautical engine. We invite you to inspect it at the Detroit Show. 

THE 

PRATTS WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 



HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 

Manufactured in Canada by the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Co., Ltd., I.ongucuil, Quebec; in Continental Europe by 
the Bavarian Motor Works, Munich. 

Wasp & Hornet 

S n g i n e s 
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S PEEDING high over an ever changing land- 
scape of oddly molded hills and checkered 
dales, modern airplanes of comfort and luxurious- 
ness are now equipped with equally distinctive 
Consolidated instrument panels, custom built to 
individual specifications of owner or builder. 


The handsome, compactly grouped panel shown above, with which the new 
Fairchild planes are equipped, typifies the striking results obtainable through 
Consolidated’s new custom panel service. Not only is the attractiveness of 
the plane’s cabin enhanced by a specially designed panel, but also the instru- 
ments are thereby grouped for even more efficient service. 


Consolidated’s association with its subsidiaries listed below, all outstand- 
ing instrument manufacturers, is your assurance that Consolidated instru- 
ment efficiency will be steadfastly advanced to an ever higher degree of 
fidelity in performance. Quality materials plus skill and precision of assembly 
will more than ever be guarantees of their conscientious service. 


"STEADY NERVES OF 
THE PLANE" 



rosNoiiiKirn 

ISSTEIIMSTK 

CONSOLIDATED INSTRUMENT CO. of AMERICA, Inc. 
305 East 47th Street, New York City 
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DECO Hangars and Airport Equipment offers every advantage — strength, utility, 
quick erection, weather, fire and rust protection, engineering and economy — 
rorporated in advanced airport and airway design. 

See our display at the Detroit Aircraft Show. 


*‘ 4 ^- 


The International Derrick & Equipment Company 


Columbus, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 

New York Detroit Wichita Tulsa Oklahoma City Dallas 

Fort Worth San Antonio Shreveport Houston 057 
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ENGINE 


(3x-Cell-0, 



See the Ex-Cell-0 Exhibit at the 
All-American Aircraft Show, 
Detroit, April 6 to 14- 


More than eight years 
of experience, com- 
bined with an unusual 
group of facilities for 
the complete produc- 
tion of parts of more 
than usual accuracy— 
these qualifications 
have made Ex-Cell-O 
the source of supply 
for America’s foremost 
aircraft engine builders. 

Inquiries will be given 
immediate attention. 


EX-CELL-O TOOL & MFC. COl 

■Qjjr 


1226 OAKMAN BLVD. 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


THANK YOU /Or 
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TABILITY versus 
[JMAXp 


T AKE the stick and convince yourself 
regarding the new Ryan Brougham for 
Six. You will agree that its ease of handling, 
stability and sureness of control widen the 
margin of superiority which the world con- 
cedes to Ryan. 

You will grasp the difference between merely 
a delicately balanced ship that will fly “hands 
off” only after a close adjustment of the stabi- 
lizer, and the new Ryan which comes back 
smoothly, automatically, and with certainty 
after being deliberately forced out of normal 
flight. 

The Ryan differential aileron control is so 
quick and smooth that it is best left alone, in 
fact, the ship will bank automatically if the 
rudder is used and can be easily steered by the 
ailerons. Directional control has been per- 
fected to a degree that is a delight to mail 
pilots and other cross-country flyers. 


To meet the new Ryan production schedule, 
now in full swing at the St. Louis plant, con- 
tract has been let for more than a million 
and a quarter dollars’ worth of the new W right 
Whirlwind 300 horsepower J-6 engines. 

Early deliveries of the new Brougham are 
now obtainable through Ryan distributors at 
principal airports throughout this country 
and abroad. Write for new illustrated catalog. 
The Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft Corp’n 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport 
Anglum, St. Louis County, Missouri 



The Mew RYAN BROUGHAM for Six 


THANK 
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What Does Sherwin-Williams Say? 


W ITH a background of over 
sixty years in the success- 
ful making of every type of 
finish for the industrial world — 
WHAT DOES SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS OFFER FOR 
AVIATION? 

With the development of avia- 
tion the service and upkeep cost 
of airplane finishes has assumed 
greater importance and today 
the airplane manufacturer’s ship 
must not only fly success- 
fully and safely but must re- 
tain its attractive color just 
as well as an automobile. 
Airplanes need a finishing 
system that contributes 
durability, lightness and 
the utmost in visibility. 
Sherwin-Williams Airplane 
Finishing System builds 


from the bottom up. It is particu- 
larly effective and economical be- 
cause the finishes are exactly 
suited to the work they have to 
do — they are made to work right 
in actual shop practice. The 
“dope” fills and shrinks easier and 
with fewer coats, the finish coats 
knit with the foundation material 
in an un-cracking, enduring film, 
which is evidenced by the precise 
degree of lustre found by aviation 
, engineers to be correct. 



Write for our new color card 
of S.-W AERO Finishes. Let 
us help with your problems 
whether it be a color layout or 
the working out of the finish- 
ing system that fits your shop 
and product. 


Sherwin-Williams 


AERO FINISHES 

FOR PLANES. EQUIPMENT. AND HANGARS 



THANK 



Heaven lies about 
us in our infancy” 

We have learned to fly and now we are studying the problem of safer and more 
economical flight. Intensive research is being aggressively carried on in every 
department of Aeronautics. The advent of 1NATURALINE was one of the mile 
posts. It brought the great importance of fuel to the consciousness of the pilot. 
He realizes now the supreme importance of volatility. Cl The more volatile a 
properly manufactured fuel is made, the lighter it is in weight and the more 
evenly it is distributed to all cylinders. This results in smoother motor operation, 
d The more volatile the fuel, the more perfect is its combustion. This naturally 
increases power output and then, there are less of the heavy "gum forming fractions” 
to cause carbon, corrosive deposits and gumming of valve guides. Cl All this means 
reduction in motor overhaul costs. Cl This is NATURALINE— just a step ahead. 

It is endorsed by leading pilots and transport companies because it has 
proven its many advantages many times under every conceivable flying condition. 

rtSSS NATURALISE COMPANY ”£££? 

OF AMERICA 

(host mil & Smith HI tig. - Tulsa. Okla. v.w 

THANK YOU tor mentioning AVIATION 
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ALL AMERICAN AIRCRAFT SHOW 
DETROIT APRIL G‘ h - 13 ,h 



KREUTZER 

TRI-MOTOR AIR COACH 

is the product of an organization which has 
come into being as the result of continued 
and constant adherence to the highest ideals 
of craftsmanship and service. Just as "De- 
pendability” is the outstanding characteris- 
tic of the Kreutzer Tri-Motor Air Coach, 
'-Thoroughness” is the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the organization behind it . . . thor- 
oughness in engineering: in construction; in 
inspection and testing in sales, sales organi- 
zation and service. The Kreutzer Tri-Motor 
Air Coach is the final expression of the high- 
est ideals, the greatest skill and the latest 
knowledge in the field of aerial transporta- 
tion. 

There Is .Still Some Distributor and Dealer 
Territory Available. Write for Details. 



KREUTZER TRI-MOTOR AIR COACH 

SIX PLACE . . . DEAL COXTROL . . . CABIN MONOPLANE 


JOSEPH KREUTZER 


C O R P 
Executive Offices 
1801 S. Hope St., Los Angeles 


RATION 

Factory 353 Third Avenue 
Venice, California 
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in the world for training— 


Equipped with Handley -Page Slotted Wings 


Now from England comes this fa- 
mous light training and sport plane 
that has behind it a long record of 
safety, sturdiness and performance. 
It is the Avro Avian which is now 
being produced in this country 



under sole royalty rights. In 
America it is known as the Whit- 
telsey Avian- In this ship you’ll 
find many features that make it 
especially adapted to safe, efficient 
training. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Power Plant; Cirrus Mark III, 95 H.P. air-cooled, 
four-cylinder in-line aircraft engine. Famous 
for economy of operation and maintenance. 
Top overhaul at 200 flying hours. Economy of 
Operation: 20 miles to gal. of gas; . . . 500 miles 
to gal. of oil . . . Speed: Maximum, 102 m. p. h.; 
cruising, 85 nt. p. h.; . . . landing, 35 m. p. h. . . . 
Ceiling: 18,000 feet . . . Cruising Range: 5 hours 
or 430 miles . . . Weight: Light, 875 lbs; . . . 
Aerobatics: 1450 lbs.; . . . Top, 1600 lbs. . . . 
Dimensions: Wings span, 28 ft.; Width folded, 

9'A ft Height Overall: 8W ft., length overall 

24 ft. . . . Prices Only $4995, Flyaway or F. O. B., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Write for Further Information. We are now 
completing national distribution of this famous 
light plane. Rich territories are still open for 
dealers and distributors. If you are interested in 
training or sport planes, if you feel that you are 
equipped to handle the Whittelsey Avian as an 
exclusive distributor or dealer, we will gladly 
supply you with further information. The Whit- 
telsey Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn — formerly the 
Whittelsey Body Co. 



mm 


PLANE OF THE WORLD 


THANK YOU 
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For 

Private 
Flying 

HE private owner has been quick to grasp the advantages of the seaplane for personal and 
family use. Conveniently moored at a private buoy or nearby yacht club, the seaplane affords 
him pleasant and carefree linkage with distant places. He enjoys the broad expanse of his 
private airdrome for instructing his friends or for practice flights, secure in the knowledge that a safe 
landing field" is always beneath . . . Whether a West Indian Cruise, a week-end jaunt to Canadian 
Lakes, or simply an afternoon call or golf date, the waterways of the country are his airways— 
broad, safe and perfectly marked .... An Edo Float installation, interchangeable with wheel 
landing gear, can be fitted to your favorite plane in a few hours or a 
complete seaplane, Edo-equipped, can be secured direct from the leading 
aircraft manufacturers. May we send further particulars? . . . Address Edo 
Aircraft Corporation, 600 Second Street, College Point, Long Island, N. Y. 


THE FLOAT MAKERS 





EDO STANDARDIZED ALL-METAL SEAPLANE FLOATS 
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THE VERVILLE AIR COACH 

Distinctive in its Field! 


Designed by Alfred V. Verville, with fourteen years’ successful air- 
plane design experience and known internationally as one of America’s 
leading aeronautical engineers — the Verville Air Coach is a four-place 
cabin monoplane of such distinction in appearance, appointments and 
performance as to immediately command the approval and the desire 
for ownership of the pilot, operator, sportsman flier and air-conscious 
business man. 

Beneath the surface of the Verville Air Coach is fine workmanship and 
underlying its construction is a definite sense of responsibility to the 
user which places quality above all other considerations. 

Outstanding characteristics, which the experienced airplane con- 
structor or pilot will immediately recognize, are quality of materials, 
workmanship, coach work, complete equipment, de luxe appoint- 
ments, fine proportions, stream-lining. 

A demonstration flight will quickly reveal exceptional performance, 
stability, controllability and aerodynamic finesse. 

And when to these qualities are added such practical factors as all- 
round serviceability, accessibility, low maintenance cost and moder- 
ate price, the Verville Air Coach stands out distinctively as a Worthy 
Descendant of an Illustrious Line. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ CONTRACTS WILL BE NEGOTIATED 
DURING THE DETROIT AIRCRAFT SHOW 


VERVILLE AIRCRAFT CO. 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

See our Exhibit at the 

||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||!Ht DETROIT AIRCRAFT SHOW, APRIL 6-14 |||||||||||||[|||||||||||||||||||||| 
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Coast to Coast 
in 18 hrs and 21 minutes 
of BLIND FLYING 
with the Paulin System 
ALTIMETER and 

LEVEL FLIGHT INDICATOR 

O beacons by night ... no landmarks by day, yet Captain Frank 
Hawks broke the coast to coast record from Los Angeles to New York in 
his Lockheed Air Express. Motor and plane functioned perfectly. Gas and 
oil were right. But instruments charted the air lines through the murky 
night, blizzards, sleet and heavy clouds. The Paulin System Altimeter and 
Level Flight Indicator was the safety factor in the flight. This remarkable 
instrument, registering accurately the slightest fluctuations in altitude, 
enabled the pilot to maintain a safe flying altitude under all conditions ... 
to drop through the cloud-banks for observation . . . climb to air lanes more 
favorable to speed. The flight proved the Paulin System slogan that “Fly- 
ing can be only as safe as your instruments.” Think of depending on your 
altimeter for changes in altitude of 25 feet and less, registered instantly and 
without “lag” on the large luminous dial of the Paulin System combined 
Altimeter and Level Flight Indicator. No other instrument like it. Mail the 
coupon for literature and name of nearest dealer. 


Sau (in. Si/s/em. 


The AMERICAN PAULIN SYSTEM, Inc. 

r< of Precision Pressure Gauging Instruments 
1220 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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They^re all 
American 



Take any type of plane now in demand for commercial 
or private use — and you will find that the outstanding 


plane of that type is an American Eagle! 


The new American Eagle line is complete — ranging 
from a huge two motored cabin monoplane to a light 
sport biplane with folding wings. There's a model for 


every purse and purpose! 

And remember this: No matter what model you 
choose — no matter what price you pay — American 


Eagle will give you the very utmost in safety, in struc- 
tural refinement, in unfailing performance! 

See the American Eagles at the Detroit 
All-American Show. We will have an inter- 
esting proposition to make to dealers and 
distributors at that time. Or, if you are not 
coming to the show, write to us. 


American Eagle planes 
are powered with motors 
from 40 to 225 h. p. and 
are priced from *1,895 
to *18,895. Illustration 
shows the 3-place bi- 
plane, the cabin mono- 
plane, the two-motored 
cabin monoplane, and 
the sport biplane with 
folding wings. 


» I - A rf— FAIRFAX AIRPORT 

American cagle Aircraft Corp. Kansas city Kansas 
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A NEW BIRD 

TAKES WING— 


The 


Cardinal 



Big Ship Features 

Small Ship Cost — 

LeBlond Engine 
Molybdenum Fuselage 
Direct Control 
Adjustable Stabilizers 
Brakes and Shock Absorbers 


The Plane 
for Two 

The Cardinal was designed to meet 
public demand for economical air 
transportation. 

See this quality plane at the Detroit 
Show. 


Sales Franchises available — Write us. 


St. Louis Aircraft Corporation 

SUBSIDIARY OF THE 

St. Louis Car Company 

8000 NORTH BROADWAY 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Lathe Bijhdiao 

— ft contributing factor to 


master engine building* 


AXELSON MACH I X E COMPANY 

.lirplom 


t little short of astounding . 
Engineering data will be supplied on request. 

Exhibiting at the Detroit Show. 

I.OS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Axe m Exgixe s 

THANK YOU for meiiHontao AVIATION 
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Now a practical system for 
ground to plane communication 



as proved in this flying radio laboratory 


T> ASED on extensive research of the 
■“-* Bell Telephone Laboratories has 
come an important link in the chain of 
aircraft Radio Telephone communica- 
tion equipment 

A radio receiving set has been especially 
developed and designed to meet the un- 
usual conditions encountered in aviation. 
It permits pilots to receive the regular 
Government weather reports and beacon 
signals now being provided through the 
Department of Commerce stations. It 
presents thus the possibility of completely 
revising existing standards of safety and 
efficiency of flight and should he of funda- 
mental interest to air transport operators 
who are faced with the need of maintain- 
ing flights on schedule. 

Every factor involved in ground and 


plane communication is being intensively 
studied and proved in by actual test in a 
completely equipped flying laboratory. 

Subsequent links in this radio tele- 
phone communication chain consisting 
of short wave plane and ground trans- 
mitters and associated receivers will assure 
operators of air transport companies, and 
in fact of all planes, of a reliable means 
of establishing two-way radio teleph 
communication while in flight. 

This equipment— being produced 
by Western Electric, makers of the 
nation’s telephones — has era- pi*" 

bodied in it the same perform- 
ance characteristics and quality . ® 

found in its radio telephone e'*'' ^ 

broadcasting equipments n 
extensively in use. 



Western Electric 


Purchasers. 



Distributors 
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Second 

Nature 



The men who make Bethlehem Alloy 
and Special Steels realize fully the vital 
importance of the tasks that will be en- 
trusted to these steels, and exercise the 
utmost possible care to work into them 
the maximum of strength and endur- 

Even with all the modern appliances in use, human 
skill and judgment play an indispensable part at 
every step of alloy steel manufacture. The men 
in the Bethlehem Alloy Steel Plant have had many 
years of experience. You are justified in placing 
implicit confidence in the steels they turn out. To 
these men the making of fine alloy and special 
steels is second nature. 

Builders of aircraft and engines will find 


Bethlehem a source of supply of alloy and special 
steels fully capable of carrying heavy responsibil- 
ities. And they will find at Bethlehem complete 
understanding of their problems and unreserved 
cooperation in solving them. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 



BETHLEHEM 

ALLOY and SPECIAL STEELS 
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AIRCRAFT COVERING 

Grade “A” 


rpiiE Whitman-Gosnold Mills is 

A offering to the aircraft industry, 
SOLOTEX as a Grade “A” cloth of 
highest quality. With yarns of long 
staple cotton, evenly spun, twisted 
together and mercerized for 
strength, compactly woven, the 
quality of SOLOTEX ig such that 
Whitman-Gosnold Mills guarantees 
it to consistently surpass Grade 
“A” requirements by a wide 
margin. 

SOLOTEX is made to exceed the 
Army and Navy specifications for 
Grade “A” Airplane Cloth. 

The quality has been obtained 


through years of experimenting 
and manufacturing for the Govern- 
ment. 

The best long staple cotton is 
evenly spun into two-ply yarns 
which are highly mercerized to 
give strength and smoothness. 

These yarns are woven into a 
compact fabric which is specially 
processed to absorb the proper 
amount of either nitrate or pig- 
ment dope. 

The smoother finish and the sus- 
tained rigidity of properly doped 
SOLOTEX will make this fabric out- 
live the life of the plane it covers. 


WHITMAN-GOSNOLD MILLS 

40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Western Sales Agent: J. E. MENAUGH & COMPANY, 


■more Avenue., Chicago, III. 
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71 


of the 93 fabric -covered 
planes on exhibition at the 1929 Detroit Show 
are covered with — 



Advance Aircraft 



endorse our promptness 
SHIPMENTS 

made within 

24 hours 

Owners and Pilots: 

Visit our exhibit 
at the Detroit Show 


E. S. Twining & Co. 



320 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Authorized Distributors 
carrying local stocks 
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THE VOUGHT 

HIGH PERFORMANCE AMPHIBIAN 


The V ought "Corsair" equipped 
with the new V ought Amphib- 
ian Gear. 


tiVl 'f ur/her °it» 
»f utility. 



In the “Corsair” Amphibian, the Vought Organization has produced 
a plane which represents an entirely new conception of the requirements 
for high-performance amphibians. This Vought amphibian is inherently 
simple, positive in action, and comparatively light in weight, resulting 
in an all-around performance greatly in excess of that shown by former 
types designed for the same purposes. This gear, designed primarily 
for military use on aircraft carriers, can be used on single-seater fighters, 
as well as the Vought two place observation-fighting planes. And planes 
using this gear are quickly convertible back to either straight landplanes 
or seaplanes, which in emergencies, makes immediately available to our 
Air Forces, planes of the highest possible performance, and in the mean- 
time provides planes incorporating the maximum safety feature of being 
able to land either on land or on water. 

CHANCE VOUGHT 
CORPORATION 

DIVISION OF THE UNITED AIRCRAFT & TRANSPORT CORP. 



LONG ISLAND CITY— NEW YORK 
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M ICARTA propellers ac- 
companied Commander 
Byrd to the South Pole. Bar- 
ring accidents, it is a certainty 
that these propellers will be in 
serviceable condition after 
their long arduous use, amid 
snow, ice and storms. 

Micarta propellers are made 
from layers of a specially 
woven fabric, impregnated 
with a synthetic bond and 


consolidated under high heat 
and heavy pressure into a 



balanced and provided with 
means for adjusting the pitch 
to suit flying requirements. 

These propellers are light in 
weight and free from vibra- 
tion and flutter. 

Thousands of Micarta pro- 
pellers have been made since 
the World War, when they 
were first introduced. They 
have been used on many fam- 
ous planes and are serving 
daily in passenger and freight 
transportation. 

Get first-hand facts from, 



Westinghouse 
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We are sorry not to be 
with you at the 


DETROIT 
SHOW 


and wish 
you a pleasant 
and profitable week 


We are moving into our new factory and will soon be building 

2 FLYING DUTCHMEN 

and 

4 SR-3 and SR-5 SZEKELY MOTORS 
every day f 


Szekely Aircraft & Engine Company 

HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Crankshafts 


and 

Other Vital Forgings 

for the 

Aeronautical 

Industry 



WYMAN 

GORDON 

The Crankshaft Makers 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
HARVEY, ILL. 
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SCINTILLA 



AIRCRAFT 


Scintilla Aircraft 
Magnetos are 
standard with 
Army and Aavy 

They are selected because 
of their 


at the 


DEPENDABILITY 

SIMPLICITY 

ACCESSIBILITY 


Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos 
are standard equipment on 
Aircraft engines built by 





Lycoming Mfg. Company 
Michigan Screw Company 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 
Rocky Mt. Steel Prod., Inc. 


Detroit 

Show 


Record maker in most 
all history-making flights. 
During the record endur- 
ance flight of the “ques- 
tion mark”, six Scintilla 
Aircraft Magnetos pro- 
duced 376,650,000 unfail- 
ing sparks, proving the 
thoroughness of inspec- 
tion and testing at plant. 

Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos 
can be obtained for engines of 
from one to eighteen cylinders. 


The majority of modern 
A ■■■ <■ ri ran A erouautical 


MAGNETOS 


SCINTILLA 
Parts Dealer Ser- 
vice Stations 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


W. PALM BEACH, FLA. 



DETROIT, MICH. 


in Corp. 
Street 


nilh Scintilla magnetos. 



PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
Ignition Specialist 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO. me. 

SIDNEY - NEW YORK 

Contractors to the U.S. Army and Navy 
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Used Planes and Trade-Ins 

A RECENT report from English aeronautic circles 
informs us that a British concern is now taking 
steps toward the establishment of an areo financing com- 
pany which will not only handle time payment contracts 
on new planes, but used planes as well. 

While, perhaps, it is a bit too early in the game for 
American aircraft manufacturers to take considerable 
time out and make an intensive study of the used plane 
market in this country, it would be very much worth 
their while if they gave that problem more than a pass- 
ing thought. If production estimates for 1929 prove to 
be any where near correct there will he an awful lot of 
airplanes flying around one year from now. And a great 
many of the owners of those planes will give serious 
thought to trading them in for the next year's new 
model. Some will desire the new models merely to he 
at the head of the parade, while others, such as aerial 
taxi operators, will seek the new improvements as a 
means of attracting more business. However, as in the 
automobile business, trade-in values will have to be quite 
attractive to enable a steady production of new products. 
But at the same time those values will have to he suffi- 
ciently low to permit a resale without too great a loss, 
if there must be a loss. 

Therefore, the main point to be determined is, what is 
the actual dollars and cents depreciation of a plane that 
has been used under normal conditions? At the outset, 
we'd say that an airplane depreciates at a more rapid 
rate than does an automobile. On the other hand, the 
initial cost of an average priced plane, ready to fly. is 
more than twice the initial cost of an automobile. In 
short, with a higher initial cost and a more rapid value 
depreciation, because of a shorter useful life, there will 
have to be a loss, on a Irade-in. borne by either the manu- 
facturer or the owner. (As time goes on the distributor 
or dealer will take the loss instead of the manufacturer. ) 
However, it stands to reason, that neither party is going 
to take the entire loss. So it behooves the airplane manu- 
facturer to start considering the used plane and trade-in 
situation, with the idea and expectation that when the 
time arrives he will be able to advance a proposition that 
will be fair to all parties concerned. 


London to India 

T HE opening of the passenger and mail airline 
from England to India is an historical fact of 
major importance. From the aeronautical side the start- 
ing of a five thousand mile passenger line is no small mat- 
ter, but the real significance lies in the effect that it will 
have on future relations between the mother country 
and its dependencies. The permanence of the British 
Empire is an historical phenomenon, for no other country 
has ever been able to hold together an empire so widely 
separated, and for so long a time. The achievement is 
the result of English character combined with modem 
transportation which has allowed emigrants to go freely 
to the colonies, but yet return to the mother country often 
enough to keep the old contacts and the old feelings of 
loyalty. As the colonies got more settled and firmly 
established, there was a tendency for the emigrants to 
remain in the colony and not to revisit the old country. 
This has led to a growing differentiation in customs and 
ideas which ultimately would have led to the disruption 
of the Empire. 

In estimating the historical effect of the air links be- 
tween the colonies, one must realize that the service to 
India is only a slight beginning of what some day will be 
a great system which will place all the colonies within 
a few days’ travel of the mother country. 



S UCH has been the progress of aeronautics that a 
flight of more than four thousand miles non- 
stop has attracted only passing attention. To Spain, 
though, the fine flight of Captain Jimenez and Captain 
Iglesias has a deeper significance than it has to the rest 
of the world. The flight recalls to Spain the days when 
Spanish ships were masters of the seas. It recalls the 
days when all of South America was a Spanish province. 
It gives hope that the days of ancient glory will be re- 
peated and that closer ties and more permanent ties will 
be established. In any case, it is a flight of which Spain 
or any other country may well be proud. 
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PROMOTING 

Short Hop BUSINESS 

IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 



W ITH the 1929 flying season at hand there is 
considerable speculation in some quarters as to 
the volume of “joy-hop” traffic that taxi-plane operators 
may expect this year. The great decrease in such busi- 
ness during the last few months of 1928 has been feared 
by some operators as an indication that the flying public 
is "fed up” on short pleasure flights and that the flying 
of the future is to be done principally over established 
airlines when time dictates that the passenger employ 
the fastest available transportation. 

Although we may always expect a seasonal decline in 
pleasure flying with the approach of winter weather, 
the recent lull probably points beyond a normal reaction 
to the weather and seems to indicate that the public is 
through with flying just for the novelty of getting off 
the ground. Thrilling flights of all sorts have kept 
popular interest at a fever heat for the last two years 
with the result that thousands of people have taken short 
flights for no good reason at all except a natural curiosity 
to find out what it was all about. The airplane has 
now become so commonplace, however, that this sort of 
passenger traffic cannot be expected to continue. No 
one pays good money these days to climb in an auto- 
mobile and ride around the block just for the fun of it. 
But there are millions of people who every day use 
taxicabs, rented autos, or established bus lines because 
they want to go somewhere or see something. This 
seems to be the phase upon which the operation of air- 
craft is entering. For every passenger who a year ago 
took an airplane ride for the thrill of “first time up," 
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there are probably at least 10 who this year will 
ride for reasons of sane pleasure, scenic enjoy- 
ment, social desirability, or business necessity. 

Of course we will have “first timers” as long 
as there arc 2,000,000 new Americans born 
every year, but most of these youngsters will 
probably be getting their first ride in connection 
with aerial picnics of Sunday School classes, or 
some equally prosaic introduction. 

The point is that the operation of aircraft is no longer 
a romantic adventure and the small operators of the 
future must adopt the most modern and constructive 
methods of doing business. If aviation is to enjoy a 
continued growth and prosperity it seems imperative 
that all taxi-plane operators should recognize this situa- 
tion and make every effort to face the 1929 flying season 
with a well thought out program for stimulating and 
serving every legitimate source of traffic. In the past 
almost every convert of flying has taken his first ride 
in a small taxi-plane and thereafter has become a 
prospective flying student, aircraft purchaser, or trans- 
port airline patron. There is every reason to believe 
that intensive promotion of pleasure and scenic flights 
will bring hitherto unheard of profits to the small oper- 
ators and will make possible the continued rapid growth 
of the entire industry. 

There are a great many established aircraft operators 
in Southern California and the resultant competition 
has brought rapid development of traffic promotion 
methods. While these methods are not necessarily 
superior to those employed elsewhere it is hoped that 
an analysis of them will prove valuable to taxi-plane 
operators generally. 

One of the most commendable features of operations 
conducted in this territory is that the operators have 
formed a co-operative organization know as the Cal- 
ifornia Aircraft Operator’s Association, and through 
this medium they unite to advertise aviation and en- 
courage flying generally. Further than this they man- 
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tain a central office through which all business is cleared 
so that a charter customer, for instance, who finds a 
particular operator unable to serve him for some reason 
or other, is referred to the central office and from 
that point is placed in touch with a member operator 
who can give the service required. 

Another factor in the success of the California Air- 
craft Operator's Association is that each member has 
sought to specialize in a type of traffic not handled by 
any other operator. This method gives each operator 
a legitimate phase of traffic promotion without encroach- 
ing too severely on some neighboring operator. For 
instance one operator will concentrate on traffic from 
commercial organizations, another seeks only Eastern 
tourists, another goes out after women's club and social 
organizations, a fourth specializes on flights for school 
children and high school flying club members. The 
result has been a greater total volume of business and a 
certain degree of prosperity for all of the associated 
operators. Within the Association regular meetings are 
held and problems are placed before all the members 
for solution. This has brought better publicity, closer 
co-operation with the city, state, and national officials 
who may have any connection with the operation of 
aircraft; better methods of handling field traffic, and 
many other very real and valuable improvements in 
business methods. 

Of particular significance is the fact that aerial 
stunts, performed to attract crowds to the airports, have 
been almost universally abandoned in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. The most popular flying fields and the ones in 
this district that are doing the greatest volume of busi- 
ness are those who were the first to ban parachute 
jumping and violent stunting over their fields. While 
these exhibitions undoubtedly have a place in connection 


with specially arranged programs, not intended to boost 
passenger flights, they should certainly be abandoned as 
a method of traffic promotion. No other form of trans- 
portation depends for its traffic on a scheme for attract- 
ing huge crowds to the main terminal, the plan univer- 
sally employed being that of going direct to the group 
who should be interested in traveling by the system in 
question. This is the technique now being used by air- 
craft operators of this territory. Each operator analyzes 
his available sources of traffic and then finds some 
method of appealing directly to those sources. 

It is, of course, not always possible to accurately 
forecast either the type or the volume of traffic which 
a given operator may anticipate. It should be possible, 
however, for any operator to investigate all of the 
sources of traffic in his locality, equip himself for the 
particular class of passengers which seems to promise 
the greatest volume of traffic, organize his flying service 
to particularly appeal to this class, and then develop 
specialized methods of advertising which will reach the 
desired group, or groups, with the least possible waste. 
Particularly should it be possible for an operator with 
one or two seasons of flying experience behind him to 
review the type of passengers who have brought the 
greatest volume of profit, and in the future to con- 
centrate on the phase of flying which will further en- 
courage this profitable traffic. 

Southern California is particularly fortunate in having 
a great many different sources of short-hop traffic. 
Foremost of these are the thousands of tourists who 
annually visit the West. Then the great oil boom in 
the southern part of the state has brought a flood of 
traffic from persons who are interested in the oil well 
situation and wish to fly over the territory for a com- 
prehensive view of those sections under development. 
Still another profitable class of traffic has been from 
the real estate operators and prospective purchasers, 
thousands of whom have been flown over subdivisions 
or real estate developments. These groups are not 
representative of what other operators throughout the 
country should expect in the way of traffic, but they 
do serve to illustrate that each particular section may 
have sources of traffic peculiar to that locality, and which 
the aircraft operator can cultivate with profit. 

While week-end and holiday pleasure seekers will 
probably always assure a reasonable business for one 
or two days of the week, it is the consistent volume of 
traffic maintained throughout the seven-day period that 
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gives the operator his profit and it is here that group 
analysis is of the greatest help. Women’s clubs and 
societies, sales organizations, chamber of commerce 
groups, gymnasium clubs, student groups and student 
aviation clubs, groups of factory employees, tourists, and 
many other classes of people may be induced to fly 
during week days, and in very considerable numbers. 

Dycer’s Airport, for instance, has developed a steady 
volume of passengers from among men's and women’s 
gymnasium classes, and from ladies’ societies of various 
sorts. Although this airport is located several miles 
farther from downtown Los Angeles than a number of 
others, representatives of the Company go directly to 
the people whose patronage is sought, arrange for a 
group flight on a given date and if necessary arrange 
for the transportation, thus assuring that these people 
will drive the extra miles to the airport which had the 
enterprise to seek out its patrons. 

Another significant example of group analysis is re- 
ported by P. M. Goddard, of the Palo Alto School of 
Aviation. Waco dealer located on the campus of the 
Stanford University in the central part of the state. 
Mr. Goddard saw no reason why moonlight flights 
should not appeal to young college students and arranged 
for such a service at slightly higher rates. He reports 
that the success of this innovation has been nothing 
short of remarkable and there seems no good reason 



why college students everywhere should not be offered 
such an aid to romance. 

A special flight for whole families has proved a 
happy thought for the Culver City Airport, west of 
Los Angeles. This field is located in a quiet neighbor- 
hood but one characterized by a great many wealthy 
families. By encouraging entire families to take scenic 
trips together, a steady and profitable source of traffic 
has been developed. Buhl Airsedan planes provide the 
luxurious cabins which especially appeal to this class and 
the novelty of the sendee has proved almost self ad- 
vertising, each family seeming to sell its neighbor on 
the idea. 

Another service which offers the greatest possibilities 
to taxi-plane operators everywhere has been developed 
by the Tanner Motor Livery Co. In this case an 
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analysis of tourist traffic led the Tanner Motor Livery 
to add an Air Livery service to the parlor car and 
limousine service which has been provided Eastern 
tourists for a number of years. The Tanner Motor 
Livery operates 20 de luxe parlor cars over eight regular 
scenic routes, and 200 limousines with chauffeurs who 
drive those customers who seek a more exclusive mode 
of sightseeing. Two of the parlor car routes include 
Clover Field, Santa Monica, in their itinerary. The Air 
Livery therefore was established at Clover Field with two 
Stinson cabin planes as initial equipment and a combina- 
tion bus and cabin plane tour was advertised. The traffic 
has been sufficient to warrant doubling the number of 
cabin planes used, within the first six months of opera- 
tion. Several buses are operated over the two tours 
which pass Clover Field. These arrive at intervals of 
15 or 20 min. and thus permit a steady volume of air 
traffic throughout the afternoon and on every day of 
the week. Those passengers who do not take the flight 
are shown about the field by a guide. Passengers on 
other divisions of the Tanner Motor Tours are told 
about the combination bus and air tour and many are 
thus induced to take advantage of it. Chauffeurs of the 
200 limousines are also given a commission for all pas- 
sengers that they bring to the field and much traffic 
has resulted from this source. 

The logical development of the above service would 
seem to be for every operator who can, 
to make arrangements with sightseeing 
bus companies to bring their passengers 
to the field for a scenic air tour, a fair 
commission being paid to the bus oper- 
ator. Limousine and taxicab operators 
could also be induced to bring passengers to the airport if 
they received a commission on all passengers so obtained. 

Some local operators are finding hunting and fishing 
club members a good source of traffic in season. It is 
not necessary to provide as luxurious a cabin plane tor 
this service as the exclusive tourist traffic demands but 
the equipment must be able to get in and out of small 
fields at high altitudes in order to reach the mountain 
resorts to which the club members desire access. The 
Al Ebrite Aero Corp., Long Beach, is located near a 
very considerable colony of retired business men who 
live at the beach for purposes of health and recreation 
and are willing to pay a premium for rapid transporta- 
tion to the mountain resorts. This trade has been greatly 
increased by the Ebrite Co., through the purchase of an 
American Albatross eight place cabin monoplane. It is 
not particularly difficult to arrange for good landing 
fields close to mountain resorts in most parts of the 
country and this class of traffic will probably experience 
a most satisfactory growth in the near future. 

It is not always possible for an operator to get the 
inside track on business and civic groups, but if any 
good approach can be arranged it is almost sure to be 
profitable. The American Aircraft Corporation of Los 
Angeles is particularly fortunate in this respect in that 
the president of the company, Theodore T. Hull, is also 
a vice-president of one of the leading downtown banks 
and is, in addition, a prominent attorney. Through his 
many associates he has been able to encourage flying 
among business executives and various business groups. 
This type of traffic usually results in much valuable 
publicity also. 

A very profitable source of business has been de- 
veloped by the Aero Corporation of California directly 
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as a result of analyzing the passenger field. This com- 
pany found that no one operator was specializing in 
flights for student groups, and thereafter devoted con- 
siderable attention to the development of such traffic. 
Representatives of the company were sent to all the high 
schools of the city to assist in forming high school avia- 
tion clubs and the students were invited to the flying 
field and shown through the shops and hangars on special 
days. On these days student prices were in vogue and 
the result proved to be an enormous volume of traffic 
from this source. The lower prices were compensated 
for by the fact that the passengers were so small that 
three could normally be carried in a two-passenger 



cockpit. Of course it is necessary to have these students 
bring notes from their parents unless accompanied by 
a responsible adult. Any good three place plane is ideal 
for this traffic as the younger people do not object to 
wind or noise, but on the contrary rather enjoy it. 

One kick-back of the student rides which should 
interest every operator is that almost every student who 
had taken a flight at the reduced rate returned shortly 
with a companion, or with parents or relatives whom 
he had induced to fly at the regular rates. 

It may be that an operator will be limited as to his 
traffic by the type of equipment which he has available. 
On. the other hand it is essential that both ground and 
flying equipment, and personnel, should be carefully 
selected and organized to serve the class of patrons 
whose business is sought. There are now on the market 
open planes of one to five passenger capacity and closed 
planes of from one to perhaps 20 passenger capacity. 
These planes vary widely in performance and equipment 
and an operator should therefore be quite sure of the 
demands which will be made upon his plane before any 
considerable purchase is made. Students, week-end 
pleasure seekers, and many people of moderate means 
may be perfectly satisfied with the light open plane. On 
the other hand it is not good business to expect wealthy 
business men or tourists to cramp themselves into an 


open plane when we have cabin planes of the most 
luxurious sort now available. 

Field equipment and the air trip itself should also be 
given considerable thought. Some fields may prosper 
without spending much money on landscaping, passenger 
waiting rooms, and other field improvements ; but in 
general the field where as much attention is given to 
keeping the ground equipment presentable as is given 
to the selection and maintenance of the flying equipment, 
will prove the most popular. Still again, it may be that 
some operators can profitably continue operations for 
an indefinite period without offering anything more than 
a “ride in an airplane" but for the most part it is the 
operators who develop and exploit scenic routes over 
particularly attractive portions of the landscape, who 
will enjoy the most profitable trade. Circle tours, beach 
trips, flights over nearby mountains, deserts, or towns, 
all should be laid out on maps of the locality, assigned 
a definite flying time and price per passenger, and then 
be advertised to prospective passengers. 

An excellent example of how it is possible to build a 
steady and profitable traffic chiefly by so organizing both 
equipment and flying service, is found in the history of 
the American Aircraft Corporation. This company 
bettered a good field by complete grading, a heavy' 
sowing of grass, and provision of an underground 
sprinkling system, thus insuring a completely dust free 
runway. Attractive individual hangars, a show hangar, 
restaurant, public rest rooms, ticket office and admin- 
istration building were all painted white with blue trim- 
mings. The entrance from the main highway is well 
drained and inviting in any weather, while whitewashed 
stone borders and decorative lawns complete a picture 
which has proved attractive. 

This public interest is capitalized at American Airport 
by giving the most complete personal service to cus- 
tomers. Entertainment is provided spectators by a 
loudspeaker system which broadcasts radio music along 
a half mile front. Pilots and field attendants are picked 
for their ability to please the public, in addition to the 
ordinary requirements, and each customer is treated as 
though he were being conducted on a personally con- 
ducted tour. Assistance is given in donning helmets and 
goggles, and passengers are helped in and out of the 
planes by attendants. During the flight every attempt 
is made to give a smooth ride without quick zooms or 
sharp banks and the pilot occasionally throttles the 
engine while he explains points of interest in the scenery. 
Another service which is proving extremely popular is 
the practice of sending planes up in formations, two 
or more taking off and flying together. 

The American Aircraft Corporation has arranged 
many special trips and trained the pilots to fly certain 
routes over beaches, mountains, Hollywood moving 
picture studios, various oil fields, and other points of 
interest. Night flights and moonlight rides are also 
regularly conducted with excellent results. The result 
of this complete personal service to the passengers has 
been a consistent repeat ride business and the develop- 
ment of a clientele of customers who make regular use 
of the profitable charter service. 

The Harry Sperl Airdrome, adjoining American 
Field on the north, is also a good example of a field 
where the public is attracted because of special attention 
to the architecture of the field buildings, which in this 
case are of unique oriental structure. Lincoln Air 
Lines, north of the Sperl field, has installed a large 
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and well kept lawn between the takeoff apron and the 
spectator area, thus increasing the spectator interest by 
eliminating dust and making the field pleasant to 
look upon. 

Excellent use of the radio broadcast loudspeaker 
system is made by Roger’s Airport, adjoining American 
Field on the south. Here the loudspeakers are strung 
out for more than half a mile and a field attendant gives 
regular sales talks over them between programs of radio 
music. This employment of loudspeakers seems to have 
many merits, for it helps to drown the noise of the 
planes, makes it possible to page any employee, pilot, or 
customer who may be at some distance from the admin- 
istration building, keeps the crowd amused, and gives 
the operator a chance to talk directly and at some length 



with an audience of several hundred people who are 
in a receptive mood. It will probably prove a profitable 
investment for almost any operator to install such a 

That planes should be kept clean and should be 
displayed neatly on the field is almost an axiom of 
taxi-plane operation. An airplane laundry rack de- 
veloped by the Aero Corporation of California has made 
it possible to quickly wash an entire airplane and put it 
back on the line. Every plane operated by this company 
is so washed at regular intervals, and the resultant im- 
pression upon the general public is that the planes are 
all brand new and in the most perfect condition, which 
in fact they are, but it would not be apparent if they 
were covered with grease and mud. 

Other companies who have made a wide appeal by 
preparing a number of optional scenic tours include the 
California Aerial Transport Co., and the Mutual Air- 
craft Corporation. The former company has arranged 
a 100 mi. circle tour of the Los Angeles area and by 
concentrating on this one trip has been able to build up 
a very good volume of traffic. Of course there are other 
trips offered, as well. The Mutual Aircraft Corporation, 
through its operation of a night express route between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, has gained much valu- 
able information on night flying and has ample night 
flying equipment available. Short night flights have 
therefore been inaugurated by this company with very 
considerable success. It is interesting to observe here 
that whereas a year ago there was not a regular night 
service offered anywhere on the coast, now there are 
many such, and almost every operator will do night flying 
if requested. With better field lighting equipment and 
the increased use of lights on planes, this class of pleas- 
ure flying may well become one of the leading sources 
of business. 

Although such large operators as the Western Air 
Express and Maddux Air Lines are not directly com- 
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parable to the average airport conducting a joy hop and 
charter service, nevertheless these two companies have 
developed a type of service which many smaller operators 
might well copy. Western Air Express arranges for 
round trips between Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
with one way by air and the other by ocean steamer; 
while Maddux Air Lines provides such a service except 
that the return trip is made over a scenic bus line. In 
either case the round trip fare is lower than the corres- 
ponding two one-way fares. There seems to be a field 
here for the development of short airplane flights to 
resorts at lakes, rivers, mountains or ocean ; the pas- 
senger flying out and returning at his leisure by means 
of surface transportation. Although such service enters 
the realm of regular transport operation, still it can 
hardly be classed with the larger companies operating 
big planes over long distances, and will probably become 
a regular phase of taxi-plane operation in the future. 
Certainly it would be to the advantage of the aircraft 
operator if such a service might be advertised and ar- 
ranged for through the ticket agencies of railways, bus 
lines, steamer lines, and electric car systems. It is ap- 
parent that future development of taxi-plane traffic will 
depend largely upon better personal service, more com- 
plete planning of routes and schedules, and a very high 
degree of field organization and equipment selection. 

Having organized for a selected type of traffic there 
still remains the problem of how best to advertise the 
service offered. Probably every operator in the Southern 
California area now advertises flights from a scenic, 
social, educational, or business viewpoint. Thrill or 



novelty are not even considered. Prospects are sold on 
the desirability of viewing mountains, orchards, harbors, 
oil fields, industrial districts, etc., from the air. Constant 
emphasis is placed on the fact that an airplane can go 
further in less time than any other form of sight-seeing 
vehicle, and that the visibility in all directions is mul- 
tiplied as though one were on a very high mountain 
peak. Last, but by no means least, a comparison is made 
between the dusty, dirty, heated motor bus or auto, with 
its inescapable traffic delays and dangers; and the air- 
plane riding smoothly and luxuriously through the clean 
blue sky above a scenic fairyland of changing panorama. 

In getting this message over to the public it is neces- 
sary to adapt the type of advertising to the group which 
is being particularly appealed to. A field located on a 
leading boulevard can afford extensive loudspeaker sys- 
tems, large and attractive advertising signs on the prop- 
erty, illustrated folders for distribution among visitors, 
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and a direct salesman to mingle with the visitors and sell 
them tickets while they are in a buying mood. On the 
other hand a more isolated field may resort to direct mail 
advertising to select groups, advertising over the radio, 
in the newspapers, at neighborhood theatres, or indirect 
advertising gained through the services of a publicity man 
or by showing favors to newspaper men in return for 
stories. In general it seems true that the operator gain- 
ing the most favorable publicity enjoys the greatest 
volume of patronage. 

Of course no form of advertising eliminates the neces- 
sity of personal contact. The final ticket sale, and in most 
cases the final decision to fly at all, must be the result 
of direct personal selling. For this reason it is necessary 
for the operator or his representatives to constantly con- 
tact business groups, give talks before luncheon clubs, 
student organizations, and in some cases conduct an 
almost house to house canvass of people whom he has 
reason to believe should be customers of his. 

The Aero Corporation of California has done much 
of the direct personal contact work through Fred Hat- 
toom, advertising manager, as well as other members 
of the company who give after dinner talks and welcome 
any opportunity to speak to any group on the subject of 
aviation. Mr. Hattoom has devoted much time to vis- 
iting student aero clubs, helping to organize them, and 
arranging special events or flights for them, and has 
found this one of the most valuable forms of direct 
advertising. 

With regard to the placing of traffic solicitors out 
on the line of spectators, this practice is now followed 
by almost all operators in this territory. Records of the 
Aero Corp. show that after placing two good solicitors 
on the line a little more than a year ago, business in- 
creased more than 700 per cent within four months. 
Much the same results are reported by Rogers Airport ; 
Don Cardiff, Waco dealer at Bakersfield, and several 
other leading operators. It is essential that these men 
who come in contact with the spectators should be polite 
and affable and should rather attempt to sell the pros- 
pect on aviation in general than to high pressure him 
into a flight against his will. 

An excellent form of indirect advertising is employed 
by the Eddie Martin Airport, Santa Ana. Once a year 
an aerial breakfast is held, at this field, which is attended 
by aviation celebrities from all over the state. At the 
same time civic leaders from surrounding towns fly to 
the function and much favorable publicity is thus created. 
Then at regular intervals during the year this field ar- 
ranges special flights for chambers of commerce from 
the surrounding towns. The flight is given at greatly 
reduced rates and brings no direct profit, but the re- 
sulting publicity through the newspapers, and the pres- 
tige attaching to flying leading business men, has proved 
an excellent way of increasing traffic. 

Since much of the American Aircraft Corporation's 
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business comes as a result of repeat rides, this company 
goes to great length to provide every passenger with 
further information about the field and the services 
offered. Several well illustrated folders have been pre- 
pared and are given to each passenger. In addition there 
are attractive signs on the sides of the hangars telling 
of other scenic flights. Then in the waiting room there 
are many photos of American Aircraft planes and pi- 
lots, both on the ground and in the air, and aerial views 
are displayed of points of interest seen by passengers 
on the various scenic tours. This direct appeal to cus- 
tomers is comparatively cheap advertising and brings 
a steady flow of profitable repeats. 

Sometimes clever publicity stunts can be arranged at 
very little expense. For instance the Aero Corporation 
of California has on several occasions supplied ushers 
of downtown Los Angeles theatres with complete avia- 
tion togs for wear during the showing of an air picture. 
In return the theatre permits signs in the foyer telling 
the public the name of the aviation company supplying 
the equipment, and of even greater value has been the 
fact that the coveralls worn by the ushers carry in 
large letters the name of the flying company supplying 

Still another form of theatre advertising used with 
success by the Aero Corporation has been the planning 
of an Aero Corp. night about once a month at certain 
neighborhood theatres. Ten free tickets for air rides 
may be given in return for permission to show a film 
depicting activities at the field. Not only does the pub- 
licity bring many patrons but each free ticket usually 
brings a pay passenger along. 

Direct newspaper advertising has been used with good 
results by the American Aircraft Corporation; the As- 
sociated Aircraft Corp., American Eagle distributors ; 
and some others. Where this newspaper advertising is 
employed it is essential that some particular service be 
stressed and the ad seems most productive when placed 
on either the travel page or the sport page of the paper. 

In general it is probably necessary to advertise aviation 
more than any other service or commodity offered the 
public. This is in spite of the almost unlimited publicity 
which the industry has received. The answer is that the 
average man is not used to buying air .transportation and 
inherently rebels against it. In finally overcoming this 
natural reluctance to do business there seems to be no 
form of advertising which can equal direct personal 
contact. 

The above methods of traffic promotion represent 
some of the best efforts of an area which is now en- 
’ joying a greater per capita air travel than any other 
section of the world. Nevertheless, it is certain that in 
analyzing traffic sources, organizing to serve special types 
of traffic, and advertising the services offered, the air- 
craft operator can learn much from long established 
transportation companies who have faced these prob- 
lems in the past. Methods in the aircraft operating 
industry are still very sketchy and the operator who can 
best apply to air travel the lessons which have been 
learned on the ground will undoubtedly forge ahead. 
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THE “AEROTRUSS” RRAZED 


~U” Channel 



SECTION 


Largent Company 
of Los A ngeles 
plans immediate 
production of new 
type of member to 
meet the require- 
ments of individual 
manufacturers 


c 

UCH promise has been shown by the “Aerotruss 
ky brazed “U” channel section steel rib recently de- 
veloped by the Largent Company, a subsidiary of the 
Emsco Steel Co., of Los Angeles, that plans have been 
laid for the immediate production of this type rib in 
large quantities. Engineers of the Largent Company 
are said to be in touch with more than 30 large aircraft 
factories throughout the world with a view to supplying 
ribs developed to meet the special requirements of each 
individual aircraft builder. If this can be accomplished 
it is believed that material economies will be effected by 
undertaking large scale production of certain structural 
units within a single factory, much as such methods 
have been found practical in certain phases of the au- 
tomotive industry where some builders specialize on 
frames, others on bodies, brakes, axles, etc. 

The channel construction, as developed and tested by 
Largent engineers, seems to indicate marked advantages 
for other aircraft structures than ribs, and is being de- 
veloped for spars, bulkheads, internal struts, compres- 
sion members, and various places within the structure 
of the airplane. If these developments prove successful 
it may result in popularizing the “U” channel steel truss 
construction throughout the aircraft industry. Certainly 
steel has many advantages for use in the modern air- 
plane, and since the U channel is a particularly simple 
type of section to fabricate, weatherproof, inspect, or 
repair; it will indeed be a happy circumstance if this 
structure may be proved completely practical for aircraft 
construction. 


Although many attempts have been made in the past 
to apply the U channel to rib and spar structures, the 
chief difficulty has been that riveting weakened the joints 
and welding was impractical because of the thin gauge 
metals used. The success claimed for the Largent struc- 
ture is said to be entirely the result of a new method of 
low temperature brazing, the braze being accomplished 
by an automatic machine which applies the heat momen- 
tarily only. Since the maximum brazing temperature 
used is 1 ,000 degrees F. it has been found that this process 
has a negligible effect upon the strength of the material, 
even where the gauge runs as low as 0.010 in. A special 
formulae bronze wire is used for this brazing process, 
in order that the bronze may melt at exactly the right 
temperature of the brazing torch and the metals being 
joined. By a dipping process there is just sufficient flux 
placed upon this bronze wire to insure a perfect braze. 
Although the heat applied is comparatively low and is 
momentarily applied by a rotary torch, it has been found 
sufficient to sweat the brazing metal completely into the 
joint and insure a perfect bond between the metals over 
their entire adjacent surfaces. This latter result is 
particularly advantageous because it distributes joint 
stresses over a much greater area of metal than is pos- 
sible by riveting or by welding, where stresses are neces- 
sarily somewhat localized. 

In the ordinary Largent steel truss rib, U channel cap 
strips of S.A.E. specification 1010 cold rolled steel are 
rolled to an approximate curve by means of a specially 
developed triple roller. The cap strips on the 5 ft. Clark- 
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Y rib are of 0.015 in. guage and the webs of 0.010 in. 
gauge, both channels being 3/16 by 3/16 in. in diameter. 
The web truss is stamped, nicked, and folded by machine, 
and is a single piece of channel in front of, between, and 
in rear of the two spars. Separate flanged channels 
are stamped to form the spar opening in the rib, these 
members being manufactured in several different types 
for attachment of the rib to wood or metal spars. The 
rib is assembled in a steel jig of accurate dimensions 
and so constructed that two men can manipulate the 
entire jig beneath the rotary brazing machine and quickly 
braze every joint on one side. The rib is then removed 
from the jig and the opposite side is brazed. Tests have 
shown that two men can braze a 5 ft. Clark-Y rib in 
4 min. and 10 secs, by this process. 

Since the success of this method of construction de- 
pends entirely upon the brazed joint, numerous tests 
have been made to determine the permanency and 
strength of these joints. In a tear test on a joint between 
a 0.015 and a 0.010 gauge, 3/16 by 3/16 in. U channel, 
the thinner metal pulled apart at a strain of 402 lb. ap- 



proximately 80,000 lb. per sq.in. but the brazed joint 
was not damaged. Numerous tests have proved that it 
is impossible to move the joint itself, even by intense 
heat, unless the heat is applied uniformly around the 
entire joint so as to melt all of the bronze metal. A vi- 
bration test of the most drastic character had no effect 
at all upon the strength of any joint in the rib and it 
seems hardly likely that a wing rib could ever fail from 
this cause. In this test a Clark-Y rib of 5 ft. chord was 
loosely mounted upon two false spars and subjected to a 
vibration rate of 2,800 per min. with a deflection of 1/64 


in. for each vibration. This was accomplished by means 
of a double eccentric on the shaft of an electric motor 
placed midway between the two spars, rib being in- 
verted and the vibration applied to the lower cap strip 
by means of a hardened steel plate clamped to the strip 
and against which the eccentric operated. After a run 
of 48 hr. and 20 min. continuous vibration the rib was 
minutely examined and no evidence could be found of 
fatigue in the joints or metal, or of any damage of any 
sort to the rib. The rib was then placed in a static test 
stand and submitted to loads totalling 440 lb. applied 
according to the Navy high incidence loading condition. 
Maximum deflection at a point midway between the 
spars was 3/16 in. but no failures resulted in the struc- 
ture. The weight of this rib was 7.74 oz. and the weight- 
strength ratio was shown to be in excess of 59.1, which 
is said to be considerably higher than the average wood 
rib of similar dimensions. 

A further static load test was made on a 48 in. Clark- 
Y rib weighing 7.06 oz. In this test, load was increased 
to destruction, according to the Navy high incidence 
loading, the second diagonal member in rear of the front 
spar failing in compression as a column at a load of 478 
lb., and after a deflection of in. midway between 
spars without failure. After this failure in the 48 in. 
rib it was found that the structure would still support 
a load of 200 lb., demonstrating the reserve strength of 
this type rib. Strength-weight ratio for this rib was 
67.7, which is exceptionally high. 

The Largent rib weighs approximately the same as 
standard wood ribs of the same size. Its cost is said to 
be an added feature. 

Much experimental engineering is now being con- 
ducted in an attempt to apply the new rib structure to 
spars, bulkheads, etc., in order that these units may be 
standardized and manufactured in quantity. Several 
particularly promising developments have been made 
with the rib itself in making it applicable to wing struc- 
tures of wood or metal, and cover material of cloth, 
wood, or metal. 

In the normal rib as first developed, the cap strips 
are simple “U" channels with the open sides facing in 
and web struts brazed into the open “U.” Attachment 
to wooden spars was first provided for by filling with 
wood the “U” channels which framed the spar opening, 
and then nailing through the wood and metal to the spar. 
A more practical method seems to be a flanged “U” chan- 
nel spar hole framing which permits nailing the flange 
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directly to the spar by means of holes punched 
flange during manufacture. The leading edge is attached 
in a similar manner to a flanged U channel by nailing 
through the flange, or in the case of a metal leading 
edge, by riveting. Trailing edge construction permits 
use of steel cable, steel tube, or V metal strip without 
altering the rib. Two steel tabs are permitted to project 
slightly at the read of the rib and these may be readily 
bent around the tube or cable to hold it permanently in 
place. A V strip is also manufactured by the Largent 
Company for use on the trailing edge, and is applied 
by slipping the tabs on the rib through slots punched in 
the V strip during manufacture. When these tabs are 
bent around the V strip they have proved of more than 
ample strength. 

For plywood covered wings a rib has been developed 
in which the “U" channel cap strip is inverted, the web 
members straddling the 
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the the web members, top and bottom of the rib, the resultant 
rib being exceedingly strong and yet light and com- 
paratively simple to manufacture. 

Manufacturing methods so far developed consist of 
special triple rolling machines to produce the U channel 
with the approximate airfoil curve desired; special 
stamping, machines for stamping, notching, and cutting 
the web members; light and accurate steel jigs which 
permit rapid assembly of the rib parts, welding beneath 
the automatic rotary brazing torch, and quick removal of 
the rib for completion of the brazing process; and per- 
haps most important of all, the rotary brazing machine 
which makes it possible for the present plant to turn out 
600 ribs per day if necessary. This brazing machine is a 
development of the lead burning torch, it is said, and as- 
sures that just the right temperature will be produced for 
a perfect braze. The torch is mounted so that it rotates 


“U” channel at each joint. 

The inverted U is filled 
with wood which is fast- 
ened in by pins through 
wood and metal, and the 
plywood is nailed directly 
to the wood filling. 

Another development is 
an inverted and flanged 
“U” channel cap strip so 
constructed that cloth, 
wood, or metal covering 
may be atttached to the 
rib. For plywood cover 
the channel is filled with 
wood and the plywood 

nailed directly to it as described above. For metal cov- 
ering the material is riveted directly to the channel 
flanges. For cloth an ingenious arrangement has been 
worked out which may prove of value in reducing the 
cost of covering wings. Instead of passing needle and 
twine completely around the rib and upper and lower 
cloth covering, this rib attaches the cloth directly to the 
cap strip flanges, upper and lower surfaces being inde- 
pendently attached. The flange on each side of the “IF* 
channel cap strip is stamped with depressions every 
in. from nose to trailing edge. Needle holes are starr _ 
at each side of these depressions in the flange in such 
a way that a needle may be passed along the 
through the flange holes, and alternately above and below 
the flange. Depressions are staggered on opposite sides 
of the channel in order to distribute the points of at- 
tachment more evenly. In fastening the cloth cover to 
the cap strip a reinforcing strip is first placed along the 
cloth above the rib. Then the attachment is made by 
passing the needle along through the flange depressions, 
first pushing the cloth into the depressions in order that 
the needle may stitch the cover to the metal. The cover 
strip is then applied in the customary manner when the 
wing is doped. Instead of needle and twine it is thought 
that a metal wire might be used for this stitching. While 
this method of fastening seems to hold promise of econo- 
mies in manufacture and repair, it will probably stand 
considerable flight testing first in order to develop this 
system to the point where it may be considered practical 
' e generally. 
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constantly, the bronze 
brazing wire also rotat- 
ing, and in such a man- 
ner that the torch and 
wire come together, at the 
spot to be brazed, long 
enough to melt the bronze 
and produce a perfect 
joint. Of the utmost im- 
portance to the success of 
the steel rib is the process 
of cadmium plating which 
is applied after comple- 
tion of all brazing. This 
uro or seriouo is the standard Udylite 

* tor braxinc process used throughout 

the industrial world. It 
protective coating said to be three times as 
resisting corrosion as any other plating o 


produces a 
effective ir 

painting system that has yet been devised for the pro- 
tection of steel. The resulting plate is about 0.003 in. 
thick, costs approximately five cents per rib, and is 
said to make the rib immune to the effect of salt air or 
normal salt water exposure, for all practical purposes. 

Patents have been applied for on all original phases 
of this new development and engineers of the Emsco 
Steel company are co-operating with the Largent Corn- 
stamped pany in seeking to give the new structure a practical 
application to every possible phase of modern aircraft 
needle may be passed along the flange, construction. In addition to this “U” channel structure 
1 ' ' " ' ’ ' ' ' development the Emsco Steel company is said to be 

interested in the development of a new type aircraft 
Deisel engine, working models of which have been con- 
structed ; and also in the development of large amphibian 
flying boats for use on the Pacific Coast. E. M. Smith, 
president of the Emsco Steel Co., is a director in several 
western industrial enterprises, including a number of 
new aircraft factories and aircraft engine firms. The 
Emsco Steel Co. is considered one of the largest in- 
dustrial organizations on the Pacific Coast and has ample 
funds to conduct any reasonable operation in the manu- 
facture of aircraft or engines. 

The Largent Company is operated as an entirely in- 
dependent subsidiary of the Emsco company, in an effort 
to develop new structural methods which may prove of 
value to other Emsco units, and to the aviation industry 
at large. Officials of the Largent Company are : E. W. 
Excellent compression ribs have been developed by Largent, factory manager and chief engineer; W. E. 
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THE USE OF Radio 

IN SAFE FLYING 




By F. C. Hingsburg 


A IR TRANSPORTATION has established itself 
in our complex system of civilization in compe- 
tition with other forms of transportation and, at the 
present time, there are 52 air transport companies flying 
on regular schedules, aggregating 40,000 mi. per day 
in the United States. Twenty-seven of these companies 
carry mail over the lighted airways and about 15,000 
mi. of flying takes place each night. The air navigation 
facilities established by the Department of Commerce on 
the lighted airways consists of intermediate landing 
fields spaced 30 mi. apart with intervening beacons at 
10 mi. spacing. A flying efficiency of approximately 
90 per cent, is possible under this system of aids to 

A double schedule was started on the Transconti- 
nental Airway on the first day of this month. Mail 
gathered at the close of one business day on the Pacific 
coast is delivered 36 hr. later on the Atlantic seaboard, 
the mail being in transit two nights and one day. Plans 
under way provide for the operation of large passenger 
airplanes over practically all routes. The success of 
these services will depend very largely upon safety, reg- 
ularity of flying and percentage of completed trips on 
scheduled time. This can be assured only by the use 
of radio, a more comprehensive weather service and 


improved instruments aboard airplanes, making it pos- 
sible to fly safely with regularity regardless of weather 
conditions and visibility. 

Modern airplanes are being designed for cruising 
speeds in excess of 135 m.p.h., having load factors which 
make them airworthy under weather conditions encoun- 
tered more than 99 per cent of the time. Flying under 
the conditions of poor visibility is a problem that now 
confronts the air transport industry and one which radio 
will be called upon to solve. 

The Weather Bureau is making preparation for es- 
tablishing a system of gathering the weather from sec- 
ondary nets for the more frequent preparation of weather 
maps from which to forecast weather. The Airways 
Division lias established air navigation facilities be- 
tween Cleveland and New York, by which reports of 
weather and landing conditions are gathered along the 
route each hour and broadcast from radio stations. 
Radio direction is being provided to guide airplanes over 
a safe route from the point of departure to destination. 
In the future, a radio altimeter and artificial horizon 
mounted on the airplane is destined to make flying safer 
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signals. At Hadley Field, the loop antennas have been 
placed 90 deg. with respect to each other and three of 
the interlocking courses have been adjusted to mark the 
airways leading to Hartford, Bellefonte and Washington. 
At Bellefonte, the pattern of the signal has been altered 
by the use of a vertical antenna in conjunction with the 


intermediate landing fields and at the change of course. 
The marker beacon of low power and short range trans- 
mits its characteristic signals on the same frequency as 
the adjacent radio range beacons and serves as a land 
mark along the route. Six additional radio range beacons 
are being installed at Boston, Goshen, Ind., Sterling, 111., 
Des Moines, York, Nebr., and Gothemburg, Nebr. 

The airways Division operates, in conjunction with 
the Weather Bureau, in disseminating weather infor- 
mation along the airways; and maintains 28 radio sta- 
tions for the exchange of weather information and the 
dispatch of airplanes. This system of communication 
is supplemented by telephone and teletype for point- 
to-point communication. Three radio broadcast stations 


under conditions of poor visibility when instrument fly- 
ing takes place. Landing blindly by instruments in thick 
weather will require the use of radio facilities and land- 
ing directions from airports must necessarily be given 
by radiotelephone. 

There are several systems utilizing radio suitable for 
guiding aircraft in flight under conditions of poor visi- 
bility. The directional radio beacon appears most suit- 
able for a system of airway routes and three radio range 
beacons of this type are now operating on the Cleveland- 
New York Airway. These beacons are established at 
Hadley Field, Bellefonte and Cleveland and transmit 
signals on frequencies in the 285-31 5-k.c. band. The 
antenna system is supported by a vertical pole and is the 
equivalent of two loops spaced 120 deg. apart. The 
pattern of the signal for each loop is the figure eight, and 
since the loops intersect at 120 deg., the patterns over- 
lap. The transmitter sends out a signal on each loop 
in sequence and in such a manner that the overlapping 
pattern interlocks, creating a prolonged dash at the points 
of equal signal strength by combining the two signals. 
By means of a goniometer, the pattern of each signal 
can be shifted around the horizon to radio-mark the 
airway routes. There are normally four interlocking 


loops, thereby bending the course at the beacon to coin- 
cide with the airway courses leading cast to Hadley and 
west to Cleveland. The patterns of equal signal strength 
are shown on Fig. 5 and the interlock takes place at 
the points of intersection of the curves which are made 
to coincide with the courses to be radio-marked. The 
directional radio beacon is shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 4. 

To take advantage of the radio beacons for guidance 
of airplanes, the airplane must be bonded, shielded and 
equipped with a simple receiver combining high sensi- 
tivity within a minimum number of radio tubes and 
small power supply. The receiver and battery supply 
should weigh approximately 18 lb. The receiver should 
have a single tuning control mounted on the instrument 
board and an adjustment whereby the signal intensity 
can be adjusted by means of a knob in the control panel. 
The pilots receive the signals by means of ear phones 
placed in the helmet. A vertical antenna is used on the 
airplane. 

The pilot follows the course over the airway and re- 
ceives the radio signal from the directional beacon. The 
signals from the two loops interlock with equal intensity 
on the route forming continuous dashes. Should the 
pilot drift to either side of the course, the directional- 
signal from one of the loops increases in intensity, and, 
knowing the characteristic of the signal on each side of 
the course, the pilot instinctively pulls back on to the 
course and follows the radio marked channel to his 
destination. Marker beacons are established at principal 
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are now operating at Hadley Field, Bellefonte and 
Cleveland, and broadcast weather information and land- 
ing conditions at the airports and principal intermediate 
fields along the route each hour thoughout the day 
and night. Fig. 3 shows the Airways Division stand- 
ardized radio communication station apparatus. The 
telephone transmitters are 2,000 watt capacity, broad- 
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choose an alternate field and land with safety to dis- 
charge passenger and cargo or to await more favorable 
weather. The closest co-operation is maintained by 
means of teletype communication between the operations 
manager of the transport company and the Weather 
Bureau offices. The radio broadcast stations established 
by the Department of Commerce will accept any message 



casting voice in the band between 315-350 k.c. with a 
reliable range of 125 mi. Twelve additional broadcasting 
stations along the Transcontinental route have been com- 
pleted to render the same type of service and will be 
placed in operation early this spring. 

On the Cleveland-New York route, a printing telegraph 
or teletype system has been installed under contract with 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company for 
collecting and disseminating weather information be- 
tween landing fields and radio stations. This service is 
being extended from Cleveland to Chicago for operation 
in connection with the new broadcast stations erected 
at Bryan, O., and Maywood, 111. Additional stations 
are now being built at St. Louis, Kansas City, Wichita, 
La Crosse, Los Angeles. Fresno, Oakland, Boston, Rich- 
mond, Greensboro, Spartanburg, Atlanta, Portland. 
Medford and Seattle, and this system of disseminating 
weather information to the pilots in flight will be ex- 
tended to other routes. 

Before taking off, the pilot may obtain complete 
weather data covering the airway to be flown, and after 
departure, will receive hourly reports on the landing and 
weather conditions along the route. If landing at the 
terminal field becomes impossible owing to poor visibility, 
the hourly reports on landing conditions at intermediate 
fields and alternate terminal fields permit the pilot to 


required for safety and transmit it to the pilot in flight. 
A simple receiver aboard the airplane will enable the 
pilot to take advantage of the radio service established 
by the Department of Commerce. The radio stations 
of the Department of Commerce will maintain a con- 
stant watch on 333 k.c. and 4,036 k.c. for emergency 
and distress messages from airplanes equipped with 
transmitters, and will handle any communications re- 
quired for the safety of flight. 

Where air navigation facilities have not been installed 
by the Department of Commerce or present installations 
do not suffice, it is necessary to supplement the service 
by privately established and maintained facilities. Air 
transport operators have a peculiar responsibility in 
carrying of passengers and mail, and the liability for 
the safety of life and property cannot be transferred 
to any other agency. The air transport operators have 
therefore requested the reservation of frequencies for 
their use through the operation of privately established 
radio stations. A total of 89 frequency channels have 
been set up by the Federal Radio Commission, of which 
64 channels in the 1500-6000 k.c. frequency band have 
been requested in conjunction with flying the airways 
throughout the United States. At the hearing of March 
11, 1929, before the Federal Radio Commission, the air 
transport companies requested the allocation of fre- 
quencies on the basis of the assignment of exclusive 
channels to individual routes, to be used by any and all 
air transport operators on the basis of equal rights now 
and in the future, and to provide for the erection of 
radio stations for handling this traffic on a co-operative 
basis in which all participating operators will share equal 
service, costs and liability. Separate frequencies for 
night and day use were requested and a continental call- 
ing and distress frequency of 4,036 k.c., on which the 
radio stations will maintain a watch, was tentatively con- 

This plan permits the standardization of transmitters 
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the orders as to landing procedure received from the 
airport manager. The frequency tentatively established 
for airport transmitters is in the 400-500 k.c. band. 

A problem of the future that has received serious con- 
sideration is the development of instruments for bring- 
ing an airplane to a safe landing under conditions of 
poor visibility. This must necessarily be accomplished 
by radio in one form or another. The ground facilities 
required for this purpose such as leader cables, marker 
beacons, or other radio devices for outlining the landing 
field and taking the airplane over the track of a clear 


especially transport planes. 

There can be no doubt that air transporta- 
tion from now on will depend in a large 
measure upon radio for its safety and flying 
efficiency. The radio air navigation facili- 
ties have been planned in order that all 
classes of fliers, including the lone air mail 
pilot and the pleasure seeker, may make use 
of the service by installing a simple receiving 
set on the airplane. The time has now ar- 
ition rived when all airplanes should be bonded 

during construction. The shielding of engines 
should be undertaken by the engine builders 
in order that the manufacturer may guaran- 
tee performance of the engine with the shielding installed. 
Experiments are now being conducted with NACA type 
of cowling to serve as the shielding for the engine in order 
that, shielded plugs may be obviated, thereby increasing the 
reliability of engines. No airplane carrying passengers 
should be flown over civil airways without a radio receiver 
installed to take advantage of the radio aids now being 
made available. Regulations making the installation of 
radio receivers and transmitters compulsory are being 
considered and will be issued just as soon as sufficient fa- 
cilities have been installed to warrant these requirements. 


and receivers by aircraft manufacturers. The trans- 
mitters built for airplanes operating on any one route 
may be constructed around the frequencies assigned to 
that route and will simplify communications to and from 
aircraft. The allocation of frequencies to individual 
routes can be made so as to prevent interference with 
other routes and the communications problem of as- 
signment of frequencies and operation along the routes 
is thereby simplified. 

As communications to airplanes under conditions of 
poor visibility must necessarily be made by radio, it will 
be necessary to provide for communicating landing di- 
rections at airports by means of the radiotelephone. 
One frequency for that purpose will be made available 
from the channels set up by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. The radio transmitters at airports must have 
limited power and range not in excess of five miles so 
as to prevent interference between neighboring airports. 
Under this plan of having all airport transmitters on 
the same frequency, the pilot will listen in for landing 
directions upon approaching an airport and will follow 


approach, are facilities that must be installed by air- 
ports in the future and requires the reservation of radio 
frequencies. Several of the 64 channels set up by the 
Federal Radio Commission will be reserved for that 
purpose. In order to accomplish the landing of air- 
craft by instruments, an accurate altimeter similar to the 
radio echo altimeter or capacity altimeter is required and 
frequencies for that purpose must also be reserved 

Several such radio altimeters are being developed or 
have been developed by Army, Navy and commercial 
engineers. It is not unlikely that they will soon be of- 


Reaching the FOREIGN MARKETS 

Through 

Advertising 


By Wesley Fowler 


W ITH the large in- 
crease in United 
States exports of aeronautic 
products which occurred in 
1928, when 170 airplanes 
were shipped to foreign 
countries as compared to 63 
in 1927, there may be an un- 
warranted complacency on 
the part of the industry in 
respect to export business. 

It has come easily in most 
instances as the result of the 
fanfare of publicity attend- 
ing the record flights of the 
last few years, but the for- 
eign business of our aero- 
nautic industry remains 
small, or, one might say, in- 
finitesimal compared to that 
of other industries. Approx- 
imately 17 per cent, of the 
automobile production of 
this country is exported. Of 

the 4,500 or so airplanes pro- pow«r«.a •«« a 

duced in 1928, but 3.3 per 

cent, went overseas and to bordering countries. In 1927, 
the ratio of airplane exports to production was but 
slightly less so there is really nothing to be proud of in 
the recent export increase as it indicates nothing more 
than a normal trend. In other words, the production in- 
creased between two and three-fold, so without strenuous 
effort on the part of manufacturers, exports increased 
in a similar ratio. 

How can this situation be corrected? How can the 
aeronautic industry obtain its share of the international 
trade in airplanes? By analyzing the exports of one of 
our most important competitors we may arrive at a par- 
tial solution to the problem. France, with an airplane 
production smaller than ours, exported $8,000,000 worth 
of aeronautic products in 1927 compared with our total 
shipments of aircraft, aircraft engines and parts during 
the same year at a valuation of $1,903,560. Among 
other things — including the granting of credit and the 
maintenance of resident aeronautic missions in some of 
our best markets — the French manufacturers advertise. 

It is the concensus of opinion, that it would be unwise 
for our industry to sell to distributors in foreign coun- 



tries on a credit basis any 
more than plane factories 
should deliver "on tick” to 
our domestic distributors. 
The automobile industry has 
been distributing, in so far 
as the manufacturer is con- 
cerned, on a strictly cash 
Basis since its inception and 
this policy has been followed 
in its export business. 

By advertising and by or- 
dinary sales promotion (the 
effective distribution of ap- 
propriate sales literature)the 
aeronautic industry can off- 
set the inroads made by 
manufacturers of other na- 
tions in the world markets. 
It is advisable, of course, for 
the manufacturers who can 
afford it to demonstrate their 
planes abroad. But both 
before and after the demon- 
strations, advertising and 
sales promotion will reap 
dividends commensurate with the thought behind them. 

What media are there for advertising airplanes which 
reach the airminded communities of the world, is a 
natural question. What should be asked in addition is, 
what media are there which will promote airmindedness 
in foreign countries and subsequently increase the num- 
ber of potential purchasers of aircraft? The answers 
to these two questions in the order stated are : 

1. The foreign aeronautic trade publications and the 
direct circularization of pilots, governmental aviation 
officials, and civilian flying club members. 

2. The general press such as newspapers and 
magazines. 

There is another important class of medium : 

3. The American publications having foreign circu- 
lation which may be divided into two categories: (a) 
those catering to foreigners only, which publications 
may specialize on automobiles or agriculture, but will 
reach potential dealers, importers and distributors of 
aircraft: and (b) the regular aeronautic trade press of 
the United States, some publications of which have con- 
siderable foreign circulation. 
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A description of each of these types of media follows : 
In reporting the results of a survey of European aviation 
publications, the Paris office of the Department of Com- 
merce submitted the following: 

“A survey made with the assistance of the United 
States Commercial Attaches in Europe and officers of 
international associations has disclosed that there are 
about 54 special newspapers and magazines to meet the 
public demand for aviation news in Europe, where com- 
mercial aviation companies are numerous and every 


country has a military air service. Such publications 
exist in 13 countries, and are printed in nine different 
languages. 

“Reflecting the newness and energy of the industry 
itself, the aviation publications of Europe are interest- 
ing examples of the trade press — practically all of them 
carry illustrations. Many have a pronounced popular 
appeal, with non-technical articles on general aviation 
subjects. In most of them, advertising matter is not 
particularly heavy, and among the advertisers repre- 
sented are numerous automobile and oil companies. 

“A notable feature of these periodicals is the inter- 
national scope of their articles. Even in publications of 
the smaller countries, frequent reference is made to the 
important development of aviation throughout Europe, 
as well as in America and elsewhere. Many of the 
publications are official organs of aeronautical clubs and 
similar organizations, which might be considered some- 
what of a guarantee as to their permanency." 

A circular designated as No. 657-AD listing the Euro- 
pean publications with their circulation and reader in- 
fluence may be obtained upon application to the Special- 
ties Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Washington, D. C. 

Other parts of the world, exclusive of the United 
States, largely because of the absence of manufacturers, 
are not so well taken care of with respect to aeronautic 
publications. 

The monthly “Aviacion” of Buenos Aires is well- 
known. A glance through a recent issue divulges one 
full page advertising American aircraft and a half page 
advertising an American lubricant with three and four 
full pages respectively advertising French and British 
manufacturers. Germany which produced but 300 air- 
planes in 1928 (as compared with our 4,500) was repre- 
sented by one full page spread. 

In Brazil there is the bi-monthly “Aeronautica" and 
the “Aviacao" published in Portuguese. A recent issue 
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of the former contained no advertisement for American 
aeronautic products; there was one full page carried by 
the agent in Rio de Janeiro for a German seaplane and 
one each for a British plane and engine. There were 
miscellaneous smaller advertisements, but none with 
exception of another lubricant ad for American products. 

In Chile, Cuba and Peru there are automobile journals 
of larger circulation than the strictly aviation periodicals 
previously mentioned. The average for the strictly aero 
journals, except the Argentine “Aviacion,” which claims 
5,000, is 2,000 claimed circulation. 

In the Antipodes, there is the well 
known “Aircraft” which has a circu- 
lation of about 4,500 in Australia 
and New Zealand and 1,500 overseas 
principally in the United Kingdom 
and the United States. This bi- 
monthly publication with its reason- 
able advertising rates of £10 per 
page and £6 per half page with a 10 
per cent, reduction for insertions in 
each issue for a year, would be a 
good medium, in the event that 
American aircraft are allowed to en- 
ter and be licensed in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

It would hardly be worth while to 
advertise extensively in Europe be- 
cause of the limited market there. 
South America’s demand is just now awakening. It would 
appear that the only method of determining the value of 
advertisements carried in the aforementioned publica- 
tions for that territory would be by trial. The rates 
are quite high, varying from about §36 a page in the 
case of "Aeronautica” (Brazil) to approximately $100 



in the case of “Aviacion” (Argentina) which has a 
larger claimed circulation. 

As for the direct circularization of prospects in foreign 
countries by means of brochures, house organs and other 
literature, a questionnaire is now on its way to Depart- 
ment of Commerce offices asking for the names of pilots 
and flying club members. These lists for practically 
all important centers will be available shortly as a list 
of governmental aeronautic officials is now available 
upon request to the Aeronautics and Communications 
Section of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at Washington, or from the Bureau’s district and 
co-operative offices located throughout the country. 

In connection with brochures and other forms of 
descriptive literature for foreign consumption, it may be 
said that the appeal of aviation is universal and the same 
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qualities of 

aeronautical product that would ap- 
peal to an American would appeal 
abroad. A lamentable lack of litera- 
ture on American aircraft in Spanish 
has been reported from Spanish 
speaking countries. In this regard, 
the advisability is paramount of hav- 
ing translations made properly so 
that they will not be ridiculous. 

There are capable translators em- 
ployed by foreign advertising agen- 
cies and by some of the publications 
catering to foreign readers, which 
will be discussed later. 

As for the general press, not only advertising but 
publicity may be quite effective. American agencies en- 
gaged in foreign advertising can recommend newspapers 
and other periodicals suitable for the advertising of air- 
craft and kindred products. There are such periodicals 
in South America and in the Far East which publish a 
number of aviation items, few of which, it is noted are 
about United States aircraft and aeronautic activities. 
It should be realized that publicity prepared by manu- 
facturers should not smack too greatly of being “hand 
outs.” It should contain facts, and there are plenty of 
them which would be of interest from an informative 
viewpoint. The advertising agencies have rates and sam- 
ples of these periodicals and can advise in regard to 
reader influence which after all is the most important 



factor to be considered. A publication which would he 
read by the sons of wealthy Brazilian coffee growers, or 
cattlemen of the Argentine would serve as a logical 
medium through which to get a message over as to the 
time saving and useful qualities as well as the growing 
safety of air travel. 

There are several well-known publications catering 


exclusively to foreign dealers and distributors of lines 
somewhat akin to the aifplane, in respect to the methods 
by which the foreign readers transact business and the 
persons to whom they sell. These publications will not 
be mentioned by name. They are sometimes in two is- 
sues, one in English and the other in Spanish. Their 
translators can be relied upon to present facts accurately 
in language that.can be understood by the layman or the 
technician. Other magazines of this type cater to gen- 
eral merchants and jobbers and have departments for 
special lines of equipment. Practically all of them have 
accomplished some good work for the aeronautics in- 

And as they have devoted space to aviation with- 
out advertising warranting it, it would appear that 
they deserve some consideration when foreign adver- 
tising budgets are proportioned out according to the 
various effective media. There is no doubt but that this 
type of advertising is of value in reaching financially 
able business houses which may logically expand their 
automobile, tractor and general merchandise businesses 
to the handling of airplanes. 

The next class of medium is one in which the aero- 
nautic industry is now advertising extensively, namely 
the United States aeronautic press including that which 
caters to the trade exclusively, that having popular ap- 
peal and that having both. There are about 24 such 
publications in the country. Not more than five or six 
have any appreciable foreign circulation. Reports from . 
abroad indicate that they are read with great interest 
and are handed around from aviation enthusiast to avia- 
tion enthusiast until thumb worn and tattered. An ex- 
ample of the practical results of this foreign distribution 
is cited in the case of a copy of an American aviation 
journal which found its way to the office of one of the 
American Commercial Attaches in Europe. Pictured 
on the cover were several American planes dusting 
cotton with insecticide in Peru. 

A large company in the European country was inter- 
ested in insecticide dusting and as the result of the pho- 
tograph was placed in touch with the American manu- 
facturer of the planes depicted on the cover of the 
aeronautic magazine. 

The subject of foreign advertising to promote aircraft 
sales deserves the consideration of all manufacturers 
who desire the valuable margin of foreign business which 
will enable them to keep their factories running during 
seasonal declines in domestic sales. Tentatively, a 
foreign advertising budget could be worked out on the 
basis of the ratio of domestic advertising expenditures 
to domestic sales, of which export sales for 1929 should 
be at least 10 per cent. 
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what the Exhibitor 

< 0 o Various Comments on Things Aeronautical as Expressed by the 


Boeing Airplane Company, 
Hamilton Metalplane Division 


It was believed that there was a large potential 
market for a cabin mono type airplane constructed en- 
tirely of metal, which would be non-corrosive, withstand 
severe weather conditions and afford maximum safety to 
passengers and pilots, and with this thought the all-metal 
constructed Hamilton plane is a result, and it has 
now been built and in operation long enough to make, 
the designers and company feel well paid for their labor 
in its development. 

We now have planes operating in Alaska which have 
been flying up as far as Siberia ; some in South America, 
and have recently made another shipment there, and 
have several fleets operating through the central part of 
the United States, and in gathering information from 
both extremes, our planes have proven to lie economical 
to operate and extremely satisfactory to the owners. 

The potential possibilities for sales of a plane of this 
type are varied. They have been sold for pleasure as well 
as commercial purposes ; they are used daily on various 
air mail routes carrying both passengers and mail, and 
operate under most hazardous conditions in all sections 
of the country. It appears that the greatest problem has 
been and still is the particular type and size of plane that 
would cover the largest scope of requirements. No 
doubt time will establish the most desirable type and size 
of airplane that will lend itself for large volume produc- 


< 2 # 

General Manager}' 


Mohawk Aircraft Corp. 

In addition to the Mohawk “Pinto,” we are exhibiting 
at the Detroit aircraft show a new model three-place 
cabin plane with a Warner "Scarab," 110 hp. engine. 
This plane is built along the same general lines as those of 
the Pinto and we believe that it will be equally as pop- 
ular. The new plane is really of a convertible type. It 
may be used as both a land plane and a seaplane, and 
as a cabin or open type. A land plane is on exhibition 
at our booth, while a seaplane is being used for demon- 
stration purposes. The overall dimensions of the new 
plane are, length 23 ft., height 6 ft. 3 in., span 34 ft. 
11 in. Its weight empty is 1.000 lb. The useful load is 
700 lb. The pay load is 370 lb. and the gross load 1 .700 
lb. The plane is finished in cream and in wine color. 


Test flights have indicated that the high speed of the 
plane with full throttle at sea level is 140 m.p.h., the 
cruising speed 119 m.p.h., the cruising range 600 mi., 
and the landing speed 37 m.p.h. The wing is of the full 
cantilever type internally braced and tapered. All fittings 
are of chrome molybdenum steel, or heat-treated chrome 
nickel steel. The fuselage is constructed of chrome 
molybdenum welded steel tubing. Dual controls are 
standard equipment. 

Sales Manager. 


Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation 

One of the greatest prohlems confronting the air- 
craft industry today is the need for a small training 
plane designed to incorporate every possible feature de- 
veloped for safety and stability, without undue sacrifice 
in performance and to sell at a satisfactory price. 

The present year will see flying schools established in 
every corner of the Union, operating under the guidance 
and having the approval of the Department of Com- 
merce. These schools will be turning out fledgling pilots 
in vast numbers, and equipment should be available 
for every one of these men to continue his solo flying 
until he has had enough hours in the air to qualify as a 
pilot. If a student flier is forced to stop flying upon 
completion of his first solo, his training is soon forgotten 
in a great measure and more instruction will be neces- 
sary when he is ready to fly again. 

With this problem in mind, the engineers of Great 
I-akes Aircraft Corporation designed the airplane that 
we are showing and demonstrating this week at the All- 
American Aircraft Show. Experience has shown that 
the single engined, open cockpit biplane liest meets train- 
ing conditions as they exist today. The biplane has 
shown itself to be safer in the event of a crash and 
possesses the type of controllability best suited for the 
purpose. Inter-communication between student and in- 
structor is of great importance, and yet it has been 
found desirable to have the student alone in his par- 
ticular cockpit. 

The Great Lakes training plane is powered with 
American Cirrus Mark III engine. The Cirrus engine, 
holder of many international records, is perfectly suited 
for streamline cowling, giving increased performance 
and perfect visability. and is simple enough in design 
to he serviced by an ordinary automobile mechanic. The 
fuselage of the plane is of the welded steel tube type 
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and is readily accessible for inspection purposes. The 
wings and tail group structures are of the latest type of 
metal construction, with the exception of the wing beams 
which are selected spruce. The entering edges of the 
wings are made from sheet duralumin giving a very 
smooth surface. The Fricse type ailerons give the plane 
exceptional lateral cdhtrol and the stability and safety 
is further increased by the use of wing slots. 

The combination of a low landing speed and a high 
top speed makes this plane very desirable also for the 
sportsman pilot, and performance figures show that it is 
well qualified for this type of flying. While the plane 
has been built to sell at a price under $3,000. there has 
been no attempt to sacrifice quality in any item and a pro- 
duction schedule such as ours is the only justification foi 


Buhl Stam ping Co. 

Several months ago, our company created an Aircraft 
Division, which is devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of exhaust manifolds and nose cowling for aircraft 
engine manufacturers, air scoops, gas and oil tanks and 
miscellaneous metal stampings, all of which we are ex- 
hibiting at the All-American Aircraft Show.^ 

nice contracts from several of the larger aircraft engine 
manufacturers throughout the country for the above 
commodities, and we propose to develop this division of 
our business in accordance with the demand of the trade. 




New Standard Aircraft Corp. 

Since the New Standard airplane was first ex- 
hibited to the public at the Chicago show last December, 
developments have been highly gratifying from every 
standpoint. It has been necessary for us to triple our 
manufacturing facilities and to increase the production 
schedule again and again to keep up with the orders that 
have been received. 

The latest creation of Charles Healy Day has amply 


justified his reputation as a designer of airplanes and 
the faith placed in him by airmen who have flown his 
planes since the early days of the industry. A record 
of 22 successful ships, among them the famous J-l 
Standard, is the solid foundation of experience on which 
the present New Standard is constructed. 

The success of this plane enables us to look forwartl 
with the utmost confidence to the future. We plan to 
produce a complete line of airplanes. A small two 
place ship, designed solely for training and expected 
to be one of the best for that purpose of those on the 
market, is now nearing completion and will be ready to 
take the air in a few days. We also expect to announce 
during the summer an all-metal dual engined transport 
which is expected to have an astounding performance. 

The future looks bright— very bright; not only for 
the New Standard Aircraft Corp.. but for every air- 
plane builder whose ships are staunchly built and able 
to perform their allotted tasks efficiently and safely. In 
the aircraft industry, as ever before in the history of 
mechanical development, "quality counts." 

02?Q.^^5< 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation 

It is, of course, rather banal to observe that the avia- 
tion industry in America is in a period of sharp transi- 
tion. Everybody connected with the industry knows 
that already. But there are certain aspects of this transi- 
tion which, though of the deepest importance, are fre- 
quently overshadowed in our thoughts by urgent 
problems of manufacture and economics. One of these 
aspects — now involved in a profound and subtle change 
— is the relation that exists between aviation and the 
public. 

The time is rapidly passing when mechanical flight 
through the air stood, to the public eye. as the marvel 
of the ages. As that time recedes, aviation emerges 
more and more impressively as an enterprise engaged 
in public service, a tool to the hand of commerce and 
industry. And the immediate hope of aviation lies in 
direct proportion to the forethought and care with which 
we meet this destiny. Aviation will begin its great ex- 
pansion and its great usefulness when mystery and 
romance have disappeared from flight, and when it be- 
comes simply a commonplace means of transportation. 

This state of affairs will not come about very readily 
of its own accord. It must be produced by the men 
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who manufacture and sell airplanes, and, above all. by 
the men who operate them. The public is eager to have 
flight as simple and convenient a matter as motoring. 

Efficiency is a greatly overworked word, and most 
of us are a little bored with it. until we are about ready 
to accept the Simple Soul’s conclusion that "efficiency 
means doing a very simple thing with the utmost diffi- 
culty." Yet, after all, efficient labor is merely straight- 
forward labor, with confusion and lost motion elimi- 
nated. and everything reduced to its ultimate simplicity. 
It is with this sort of efficiency that the aviation industry 
must meet the public — anti it is of the most vital sig- 
nificance on the flying fields, in the hangars, and in the 
service stations where the public really makes its contact 
with the business of flying. 

In short, the manufacturers of airplanes and of en- 
gines have done about as well as they can do, under 
the present circumstances. They are working to improve 
their products, of course. But even in the present day, 
airplanes and engines, the physical elements in the new 
transportation, are reasonably reliable. 

The game, then, is rather squarely up to that section 
of the industry which is in direct association with the 
public — which is introducing flight to the public, or 
hauling citizens through the air. It is up to the men 
who operate flying fields, and air routes or who. in any 
other way. stand as the connecting link between tile 
machine and the people who are to fly in it. 

To the extent that these gentlemen direct their opera- 
tions and their public contacts with safety and efficiency, 
promptness and convenience — to that extent will the 
public take deep confidence in the new vehicle, come to 
regard it as a commonplace, and make universal use of 
its manifest advantages. 

There are many operators who have succeeded ad- 
mirably in eliminating fuss and bother, delay and con- 
fusion from the movement of their ships. Many of 
them have, in fact, made the relation between their 
planes and their passengers as simple as the relation be- 
tween a railroad train and its passengers. 



IS icholas-Beasley Airplane Company, Inc. 

The trend of commercial aircraft manufacture 
since the ending of the world war has been into greater 
and greater horsepower, with subsequent greater top 
speeds and greater climbing ability. In order to secure 
the desired speed and greater climb, the manufacturers 
were forced to sacrifice efficiency in pay load and operat- 
ing expense. 

Now. however, I believe that this enormous horse- 
power trend is changing and that planes will be built with 
lower powered engines, with a greater pay load efficiency 
and more economical operating expense. As the sale of 

petitive. it is a common sense assumption that the air- 
plane must become more efficient from a pay load stand- 
point and also from the operating cost standpoint. 

The average “Whirlwind” job being manufactured 
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in this country today accommodates only about four 
people. This figures approximately 55 hp. per person. 
It is the writer's belief that within the next 12 months 
we will find this horsepower reduced to approximately 
25 or 30 per person. In order to accomplish this greater 
efficiency and lower horsepower per passenger, there will 

and climbing ability of the plane. However, this will 
again be increased by more efficient plane designs. 

Commercial manufacturers, in the past few years, have 
been influenced to a very great extent by Army and 
Navy standards. This I do not believe can continue 
from a commercial standpoint. 



Pioneer Instrument Co. 

Ax exposition of airplanes, engines, instruments 
and accessories serves a definite purpose to the industry 
as a whole. Such displays cannot be counted as mere 
shows at which all manufacturers have assembled their 
products to give an interested public a view of the prog- 

the nature of marts where buyers and sellers meet to 
transact business. 

In my opinion the ideal aviation show is one where the 
exhibitors, and the purchasers are given first considera- 
tion. Each of them has made an effort to be present 
where the Show is being held and many of them have 
gone to unusual expense to display their products where 
the greatest concentration of people will afford oppor- 
tunities sufficient to justify the expenditures. 

From the point of view of the exhibitor alone, the 
Show should be sufficiently interesting and vital to at- 
tract a great mass of buyers who have definite purposes 
and reasons for attending the exposition. Such men 
are potential purchasers, interested in new development, 
concerned ahout the progress made by those who supply 
them with, planes, engines, instruments and accessories 
and keenly critical of all that is presented for their ap- 

The buyer looks upon the Show as a great concentra- 
tion of products which he can inspect at leisure and 
without traveling from one end of the country to another. 
He can compare quickly; he can see for himself that a 
plane manufacturer has changed his design slightly or 
that a new instrument has been added or that improve- 
ments have been made in the models he now uses. 

Thus, to the buyer and the seller, the aviation show 
has served a very definite purpose. It has saved money 
for both and it has given each a better understanding 
of the supply and demand of such equipment as might 
interest any particular person or firm. 

We do not mean to declare in any instance that pub- 
lic interest in a Show is not of value. There are mil- 
lions of persons in this country vitally interested in avia- 
tion and deeply concerned over its progress. They are 
the people who attend every show, who are highly critical 
and very willing to acknowledge approval of recent de- 
velopments. A still larger class is enamoured of the 
romance of aviation and the appeal it holds. They flock 
to shows and spend many hours looking over each ex- 
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hibit, never intending to purchase and often having no 
intention of contributing in any tangible form to the 
industry. Such people however are carriers of the con- 
tagious spirit of aviation and they advocate their beliefs 
with vehemence worthy of a witch doctor. They are 
the type called “air-minded.” 

A show, however, that appeals to them is filled with 
dramatic touches, such as acrobatic flying over the adja- 
cent fields, quick military maneuvers by Army or Navy 
fleets and all manners of contests. To strike responsive 
chords in their worthy hearts and forget about the ex- 
hibitor and his buyer is not particularly encouraging to 
the members of the industry who make the shows pos- 
sible and who contribute their finest products to provide 
a cross-section of aviation as it is today. 

cLlilQyu 

President 


Titanine, Inc. 

We should like to announce that after thorough 
tests extending over a period of more than 18 months, 
Titanine, Inc. now has ready for sale two new lines. 

One is a first class flexible lacquer, free from prac- 
tically all cracking troubles. The other is an entirely new 
surfacing material called "TiTen,” which finishes with 
a medium high gloss like artificial leather, but which 
contains none of the ingredients now commonly used 
in lacquers. It contains no nitro cellulose, no gums of 
any sort or kind, none of the recognized plasticizers, and 
is practically non-inflammable. 

Titanine Inc. has recently registered for operation 
in the State of Illinois and the State of Kansas, and has 
arranged for distribution of its products from warehouse 
stores under the care of resident salesmen in Wichita 
and Chicago. 

To take care of the production of new materials we 
have just completed a new lacquer unit which will re- 
lease the whole of the old factory for clear and pig- 
mented dopes and allow an increase in production of 
around 60 per cent. Steps are now under way for the 
refinancing of Titanine. Inc., to cover this enlarging of 
our activities. 



B. Russell Shaw Co., Inc. 

The greatest problem confronting aviation develop- 
ment appears not so much in the selling of the public 
upon the safety of flying but upon the ability of the con- 
tractors and operators to bring the cost of flying, and 
particularly the cost of air transportation to the point 
where it may be used extensively by the average layman. 

Some of the operating companies have assumed that 
air transportation is a means of travel that will be paid 
for cheerfully at a high rate, not only because of the 
speed between centers of population but because of the 
pleasure derived from flying. 
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In the first instance, our airport locations enter into 
the speed which may be obtained in traveling between 
points, because it is not the time it requires between air- 
ports that interests the traveling public, but the time it 
requires to reach the city proper and this in turn in- 
volves overland transportation from the airport to the 
city. 

The second statement, that the public will pay the 
price because of the pleasure derived in flying, for the 
most part is erroneous. At least it appears such to the 
average traveler, and after all is said and done, that is 
the person that must be reached if commercial air trans- 
portation is to succeed. In some localities, of course, 
there are sufficient business men and pleasure seekers 
of enough wealth that they will pay high rates for high 
class transportation. This is evidenced by the earnings 
shown by some of our crack trains in the United States. 

Air transportation cannot prosper unless air terminal 
facilities arc available, so located and so constructed 
that the airline operator may assure his patrons of sched- 
uled runs, properly maintained equipment and ease of 
transportation front the airport to the city. 

Unfortunately, there are but few airports in the United 
States. There are many flying fields and if we can 
prevent the building of airports and air terminals from 
being made political footballs and can have these airports 
and air terminals constructed to meet the needs of every- 
day commercial air transportation of the largest and 
heaviest equipment, then we will have accomplished one 
of most important things necessary to the development 
of aeronautics in general. 



Stinson Aircraft Corporation 

The Stinson Aircraft Corporation is exhibiting 
four planes at the All-American Aircraft Show. This 
is the first public presentation of the new and refined 
1929 series, incorporating many new features. 

Chief interest prevails around the announcements of 
the new eight place Stinson-Detroiter, which is powered 
with the 425 hp. Pratt & Whitney "Wasp” engine. This 
plane is a larger edition of the famous six passenger 
Stinson-Detroiter. which is now powered with the new 
}-6 300 hp. Wright engine. Both of the large Stinson 
models have unusually wide cabins finished in the high- 
est grade whipcord upholstery, and the chairs are indi- 
vidually finished with the same material. The cushions 
are fitted with springs in place of the usual padded cush- 
ions. A large baggage compartment is located at the rear 
of the cabin, and a toilet with full lavatory facilities is 
furnished as standard equipment. 

The latest model of the new Stinson Junior, the first 
model of which was exhibited at the 1928 Detroit Show, 
is also on exhibit. The cabin of the Junior has been 
greatly enlarged and the entire plane improved. An in- 
formal baggage compartment is placed at the rear of the 
cabin between the edge of the rear seat and the cabin 
wall. 

The Junior has been designed to carry a heavier load 
than the 1928 model. It' also may be powered with a 
choice of four engines. The 110 hp. Warner, 165 hp. 
Wright, 170’hp. Curtiss “Challenger” and the new seven 



“Wasp" powered 
“Flamingo” 


A three-engined 
Ford transport 
monoplane 


A three-engined 
Keystone “Patrician” 
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cylinder 225 li;i. Wright are standard installations. The 
fuselage is standard for any of the various engines with 
minor engine mounting and cowling changes necessary 
for the different installations. 

All of the new 1929 Stinson models are equipped with 
metal propellers, hydraulic tail wheels. Friese type 
ailerons and dual controls. Rudders are of the balanced 
type with balanced elevators only on the Senior models. 
"Duplicate" non-shatter glass gives excellent visibility, 
both to the pilot and passengers. Internal cx]iandiug 
wheel brakes controlled individually from the rudder 
pedals are standard on all models. 

The formal opening of the new Stinson factory is be- 
ing made at the Show and visitors have access to the new 
building for the entire week. The new factory is located 
..u the Wayne- Detroit Municipal Airport at Wayne. 
Michigan, and is of single story brick construction. The 
new factory is 380 ft. long and 180 ft. wide and has a 
total floor space of 75.000 sq.ft. 



Westing house Electric & Mfg . Co. 

The Westixohofsk booth is exhibiting both airport 
lighting equipment and our Micarta aircraft accessories. 
The lighting equipment consists of chromilitc landing 
field floodlights; boundary, obstruction and approach 
lights; hangar lights: a light and power plant: trans- 
formers and a motor generator. 

t Hit Micarta aircraft products include several sizes of 
Micarta profilers, control wire pulleys, hinges, fair 
leads, tail skid wheels and sheeting for interior finish 
of cabins. An unusual Micarta exhibit consisting of a 
model airplane with a 9 ft. wing spread constructed en- 
tirely by Micarta and driven by two 20 lip. electric mo- 

Transportation Section, 
Advertising Department 


Oakite Products , Inc. 

Safety, especially in air travel, is dependent to a great 
extent upon the effectiveness of parts cleaning operations 
during the manufacturing and overhauling periods. 
There are many interesting phases in cleaning methods 
of which a few are being demonstrated in the booth of 
Oakite Products. Inc. 

The exhibit of Oakite Products. Inc., contains a com- 
plete metal cleaning demonstration tank with which their 
representatives can show visitors how thoroughly Oakite 
materials will remove various coatings from aluminum 
parts without injuring the metal. Other phases of air- 
craft cleaning such as removing cutting and stamping 
compounds and heat treating oils, from all metals of 
cleaning alloy pistons, cleaning aluminum crank cases 
and castings, anti-rusting of parts, cleaning before plat- 
ing. galvanizing, enameling, japanning, and lacquering, 
cleaning radiators and paint stripping are presented. 
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Interesting literature describing Oakite materials and 
their practical application to aviation's cleaning problems 
is being distributed to those who visit the booth. Those 
who are unable to visit the show may obtain this litera- 
ture by writing direct to Oakite Products. Inc.. 22 
Thames St., New York. N. Y. 

Q- Q. 

Exhibit Department 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

The Fabrikoui Division- of the du Pout Company i> 
exhibiting in the du Pont booth at the All-American 
Aircraft Show in Detroit, actual specimens of Xemmirsa 
Airplane Fabrics. 

These fabrics are especially constructed for use in 
cabin-type airplanes. The parent product, du Pout Fab- 
rikoid. from which Xemmirsa Airplane Fabrics are de- 
veloped. has long been known as an ideal material for 
the open cockpit type of plane, because it is waterproof 
and washable, light in weight, and is not affected by 
temperature. 

Xemmirsa Airplane Fabrics have all the qualities of 
du Pont FaBriKOIO. but are made in a wider colo'- 
range to make them suitable for the more decorative 
cabin type. These fabrics are made in various weights 
so that one design and color in several weights can be 
used for upholstery, sidewalls and ceiling. 

A cabin chair upholstered in Nemours? Airplane Fab- 
rics will be in the booth and also a chair fitted with a 
Biltmorc Aero Cloth seal cover. The latter is made of 
genuine du Pont material Fabrikoio in a new color 
and finish provides an attractive background to the lionth. 


Consolidated Instrument Co. 

Commercial aviation- in this covntry — we might 
almost say. in the world — since the ending of the World 
War. a little more than ten years ago, has been marked 
by four phases of activity. These might be listed, briefly, 
as follows: 

First — the practice of stunt flying: Second — a period 
devoted to the awakening of public consciousness to the 
inherent possibilities of flying: Third — the development 
of safety factors, and improvement of existing plane, 
engine, and accessory designs; Fourth — overcoming of 
production problems. 

The beginning of the present year witnessed Un- 
practical ending of these first three phases. Stunt flying, 
the creation of long distance and time flights, as exempli- 
fied in the historic over-seas flight of Colonel Lindbergh, 
and the record flight of the "Question Mark." served to 
intensify public interest in ail phases of air transporta- 
tion. In short, the public was "sold" on aviation as a 
practical means of travel. 

But we in the industry still had — and have— with us 
many problems connected with production. Some of 
these have been solved ; others await solution. But it may 
lie said, with all truth, that appreciable strides have been 
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made, and continually are being made, toward placing 
the aviation industry on a sound production economic 
and financial basis. 

This present-day trend toward the merging of allied 
interests in the industry I believe to be the most signifi- 
cant and progressive move that has taken place since the 
first flight of the Wright brothers .at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 
That this merger movement will stimulate the entire 
industry, few with vision can doubt. It promises, for one 
thing, the entry of the industry onto a production basis 
for the first time in its history. Evidences of this are 
already apparent, particularly in the airplane instrument 
field, where there has taken place recently the merger of 
three important research and manufacturing organiza- 
tions with that of our own company, backed by important 
financial interests. 

And it may be asked, what will the entry of the in- 
dustry onto a production basis mean? 

It is bound to improve manufacturing and design 
methods, resulting eventually in lowered costs of the 
finished product, as well as a better product. With 
production established, we are bound to follow further 
in the steps of the automotive industry in establishing 
assembly-line facilities. Corollary to this, the industry 
will establish standardization of manufacturing methods 
and standardization of parts. As an instance of this, we 
have again in our own field instrument boards that are 
interchangeable with one another, and individual instru- 
ments of standard design and size made to fit any position 
on the board. 

Thus, it may be said, with production and standardiza- 
tion methods so well under way at the beginning of 1929. 
the greatest individual problem that has ever confronted 
the industry is well on the way toward complete solution. 



Davis Aircraft Corp. 

Davis Aircraft Corp. is looking forward with con- 
fidence to development in the light airplane field within 
the next few years fully equal to the remarkable strides 
made within the past two years in large passenger and 
cargo carrying airplanes. It is a development that is in 
fact already under way and rapidly gaining momentum. 

We are not forecasting the development of the “flivver 
airplane,” which the newspapers regularly predict will 
soon be miraculously evolved and produced by the tens 
of thousands, but the development of the thoroughly 
airworthy, staunch and reliable light airplane, of mod- 
erate initial cost and low operating and maintenance 
expense. 

Flying schools are already feeling the need for such 
a plane. It will reduce their training costs, permit a 
reduction in fees and probably bring an increased num- 
ber of students. Another, and growing, source of de- 
mand for such a plane is among those who have received 
their elementary flight training, and desire a dependable, 
but moderate priced plane for their personal use. or to 
increase their number of flying hours to the point neces- 
sary to obtain higher grades of licenses. 

The Davis monoplane, formerly known as the “Amer- 
ican Moth.” is the result of much design work and ex- 
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haustive flight testing, specifically directed toward the 
production of a plane of moderate price, able to stand 
punishment and possessing inherent stability heretofore 
associated only with much larger and more expensive 
planes. The reception with which the plane is meeting 
with both schools and private owners, we believe is a 
confirmation of the possibilities which our survey of the 
situation led us to expect, as well as an indication of a 
more general active interest in aviation which will benefit 
the industry as a whole. 

Besides myself, "Pat” Love, superintendent; T. J. 
Fahnestock, purchasing agent: Will W. Reller, secre- 
tary ; J. C. Gregory, salesman ; Fred Front Le Roy, test 
pilot, and Ben Martinez, field manager for the company, 
are in charge of our exhibit. 



President. 


Alexander Aircraft Co. 

Like the small automobile, light airplanes are within 
the means of enough consumers and suitable for so many 
useful purposes as to insure a steady and growing demand. 

The demand for Eaglcrocks has been so broad that 
we find it hard to say which type of consumer makes the 
best market. Our three place biplane and four-passen- 
ger-and-a-dog “Bullet” have been found suitable for any 
class of service up to a payload of 750 lb. We do not 
intend to go beyond the 750 lb. payload limit in the new 
Bullet line at this time. 

It is gratifying to note the growing number of private 
owners. We like to call our ships “family” planes. They 
fulfill this important need. Long aerial jaunts are com- 
ing to supplant tiresome motor rides along dusty roads 
or crowded highways. After a heaping Sunday dinner, 
proud daddies fly their families to visit friends in the 
next state and get back in time to raid the refrigerator 
for an evening lunch. 

Aircraft shows help bring about this happy state of 
affairs. They enable the general public to acquaint itself 
with aircraft construction, aircraft types and flying 
knowledge. They are a magnifying glass through which 
the public gaze is concentrated on individual ships them- 
selves. In many respects regular exhibits are more im- 
portant to aircraft than to automobiles, for this reason. 

Everybody, including the slow moving pedestrian, 
comes in more or less close contact with automobiles 
every day. They are always on parade, especially when 
you try to cross a street. Airplanes are not so close to 
the public — sometimes mere fly specks several thousand 
feet high. They must always be viewed at long distance 
by people who seldom visit air fields. 

At air shows the public is free to swarm around the 
planes, learn of the different makes, peek in the cockpits 
or cabins and note the sturdy construction and clean lines 
of modern aircraft. 

As I have often said, the great problem confronting 
aviation today is the development of the flier into a re- 
liable, completely trained pilot. The airplane production 
capacities of present and future factories are far beyond 
the capacities of the present supply of pilots to fly them. 
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It is easier to build a plane than to train a pilot. I am 
confident that this condition of unbalance will auto- 
matically be taken care of. 

The big feature of our exhibit at the All-American 
Aircraft Show in Detroit this week is the new Eaglerock 
Bullet cabin monoplane, seating four people and a dog. 
In the design of this ship we have striven for three para- 
mount features — safety, speed and comfort. 

We have accomplished safety in the Bullet by increas- 
ing the factor of safety in construction, and by design- 
ing it for quick take-off, low landing speed, a wide range 
of visibility, and extreme positive controllability under 
all conditions and particularly at the stalling point. 

Speed is achieved by removing everything possible 
from the air flow and tucking it away under cover. Even 
the landing gear disappears completely in flight. Good 
designing has made the ship extremely light for its load 
capacity without impairing the strength. 

We have arranged for the travelling comfort of our 
customers. There is plenty of leg, head and elbow 
room for the four people in the cabin. And we have 
seen to it that the dog enjoys as much comfort as the 
four people. We are giving passengers a feeling of sur- 
plus room. They are not jammed closely together to 
fret in cramped quarters. 

The broad long windows give the pilots and passengers 
a nice eyeful of the country below. The long expanse of 
wing visible from the cabin windows is reassuring to a 
timid passenger. It is also comforting for the passengers 
to reflect upon the added safety of sitting on the wing 
rather than having the wing beams overhead. 

We have contracted for a large supply of economical 
air cooled engines. The low gasoline consumption of 
engines required to fly the Bullet fully loaded makes it a 
good ship for the private owner and the small airline 
operator. It climbs fast to a safe altitude, and its 
maneuvability makes possible many short passenger hops 
in a given time. We are installing an extremely simpli- 
fied and safe control system. There are no wires to fray 
and break. 

Our distributor in Michigan, Willis Kysor, is exhibit- 
ing one of the first models at the big exposition this week. 
He is taking personal charge and will keep a large corps 
of assistants on hand to show the fine points of the 
plane to the crowds. 


Berry Brothers, Inc. 

Attention at the Detroit Show is focusing on the 
airplane colorgraph by Berry Brothers, manufacturers of 
Berryloid Aircraft Finishes. This entirely new device 
which is designed to increase airplane sales and facilitate 
the selection of suitable color combinations is on display 
for the first time at the Berry Brothers’ booth. 

The colorgraph consists of two celluloid transparencies, 
one carrying a halftone illustration of a typical biplane, 
the other a monoplane. Special color cards slipped in 
place beneath the celluloid overlay and showing through 
whited-out areas, give three-color combination effects. 
The airplane prospect is able to choose the combination 
that best fulfills his need or suits his taste. Both the 
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monoplane and biplane have 15 different color effects. 
The transparencies and cards are encased in a handsome 
container. Berry Brothers is preparing a sufficient num- 
ber of colorgraphs to supply one to each airplane manu- 
facturer who is using Progressive Aircraft Finishes. 

Another interesting feature of the company’s booth 
is a model mail plane in attractive colors suspended be- 
fore a moving background. The illusion of flight is 
most striking. Twenty-four large door panels finished 
in Berryloid color combinations complete the Berry 
Brothers’ exhibit. The booth is attended by Tom Colby, 
manager of the aviation division, Tom Murphy, assistant 
manager, Louis Peremy and Ben Conn, aviation chem- 
ist, Harry Williams, manager of the St. Louis Branch, 
and the following aviation representatives : Leland Her- 
rick, California, George Conklin, Buffalo and Cleveland, 
Arthur Clark, New York, George Schlegel, Wheeling. 
W. J. Springstead. Minneapolis, Herbert Longaker, 
Philadelphia, R. T. Sapper, St. Louis, J. E. Berry, 
Wichita, and Gordon Stanton, Tulsa. 

Berry Brothers' headquarters are at the Detroit-Leland 
Hotel. The company is holding open house at Chateau 
Voyageurs, a new aviation and country club on Grosse 
Isle that has excellent landing facilities. 



Spartan Aircraft Co. 

The biggest problem facing the airplane industry 
today is the problem of mass distribution. The problem 
of quantity production is important, but there is no use 
in building a lot of airplanes if they cannot be sold. 

In the past, the airplane manufacturer has been in a 
peculiar position. The cost of building airplanes has 
been so high that in order to keep his price down where 
the ship could be sold at all. the manufacturer has had 
to limit his commission to the dealer. Many companies 
have gone ahead and built a lot of airplanes and then 
placed the whole burden of their distribution on their 
dealers or distributors, allowing them a discount averag- 
ing about 16 per cent. The problem of quantity produc- 
tion has been worked out to a point where anybody with 
good financial backing could start an airplane factory 
and build a lot of planes. But after building them, the 
usual procedure has been to place the whole burden on 
a group of, on the whole, inexperienced dealers, allowing 
them a meager compensation for their work. If a dealer 
hires a pilot, insures his ship properly and does even a 
minimum amount of advertising, it costs him from 13 
to 15 per cent to operate. 

In view of the fact that the airplane business is still 
new to most dealers, they must be allowed to go a bit 
slowly at first. The dealer should be given an even 
break and not saddled with too large a quota. In addi- 
tion. the manufacturer must realize that the biggest 
responsibility for his distribution rests with him. By 
national advertising, co-operating with the dealer in the 
way of furnishing him with sales data, broadsides, 
budgets, etc., and by personal contact with the dealer 
at least every thirty days to help him with his problems 
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Left: The new “Cyclone" 
powered Stearman biplane 


Below : A Whirlwind E. M. Laird 
mail plane 


Above: A “Wasp” 
Boeing mail plane 


Above : A “Challenger” 
engined Spartan biplane 


Left: A Kinner powered 
American Eagle 
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and to visit his hot prospects with him, the manufacturer 
can give the dealer a chance to get his feet planted and 
help build for future sales as well as immediate sales. 
In short, as one well known manufacturer has so aptly 
stated, it is not a question of “How many planes can 
the dealer sell, but how many planes can we help him 
sell?" 

The Spartan Aircraft Co. is offering a complete line 
of planes for 1929. namely: a light but rugged tandem 
biplane training plane equipment with a modern 
aircooled engine: a 3-place '-pen cockpit biplane; a 
170 bp. Curtiss Challenger job with Oleo gear. Ilendix 
wheels and brakes, complete instrument board and metal 
propeller, and a 4-placc dual control cabin job with 
Wright Whirlwind engine. 

However, the Spartan Company realizes that it must 
depend on a loyal and efficient group of dealers to 
market this new line for them. It realizes that those 
dealers are in business to make money and that if they 
cannot make money, neither can Spartan. Therefore, 
our new plan for dealers is an attractive and com- 
mercially sound one. based on the maximum discount 
possible at this time, plus a very complete system of 
dealer co-operation. 

The Spartan Aircraft Company has a million dollar 
factory at Tulsa, Okla.. an engineering department 
second to none, and a fine line of quality ships with 
prices slightly below the market as a whole. Us co- 
operative dealer plan for 1929 will put it in the perma- 
nent forefront of the aviation industry. 



Chance V ought Corporation 

The EXuriiiT oi- the N ought Corporation at the De- 
troit Aero Show, promises again to be a feature of the 
Show. This company is exhibiting one of the latest of 
its famous Vought “Corsair" series planes, equipped 
with the new Vought amphibian gear, and Handley- Page 
slotted wings. In addition, pictures of Vought planes at 
work, and motion pictures of the construction of Vought 
planes in the Long Island City Plant are also being 

The plane exhibited is the same type as the planes 
which were recently supplied the Mexican Government, 
except that the Mexican planes were equipped with 
wheel instead of amphibian landing gear. These planes 
are being used by the Federalists in action against the 
rebels, and if the results obtained by the U. S. Marines 
in Nicaragua are any criterion, the use of high-perform- 
ance planes of the Vought type will prove effective. 

The Vought ty|>e amphibian, gear, in connection with 
the Vought "Corsair" 2-place observation plane, has 
become the standard type used by the U. S. Naval Air 
Service, a large number of these planes having already 
been delivered, and were used on the aircraft carriers 
U.S.S. "Saratoga" and “Lexington" in the recent man- 
euvers. This amphibian gear is inherently simple, posi- 
tive in action in any position, and comparatively light in 
weight, resulting in an all-around performance greatly 
in excess of that shown by former types used for the 
same purposes. Planes using this gear are quickly con- 
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vcrtible back to straight landplanes. which, in emergencies, 
makes immediately available to our Air Forces planes of 
the highest possible performance, and in the mean time 
provides planes incorporating the maximum safety fea- 
ture of being able to land either on land or water. 

The N ought exhibit is particularly interesting to the 
people of the middle west because the Chance Vought 
Corporation is the largest manufacturer of airplanes for 
our Naval Air Service, and it gives the visitors at the 
Show an opportunity to see the quality of aircraft used 
by our Navy. The number of Voughts in the Navy 
service exceeds, by a wide margin, the number of any 
other type, and during the fiscal year 1928. over 3.500.- 
000 mi. were flown by U. S. Naval |>ersonuel in planes 
of that make, over twice than flown in the next type. 
In addition to the Navy. Vought planes are in service in 
the Air Corps, the Coast Guard, and in the Argentine. 
Cuban. Peruvian and Mexican Air Service. 

The Vought company is one of the oldest airplane 
manufacturers in the country, having an enviable record 
as builders of consistently advanced types of airplanes. 
Chance N ought, the head of the Vought organization, 
is one of the country’s pioneer pilots, having learned 
to fly in 191 1 in the old Wright machines, and has de- 
voted his entire life to the advancement of aviation. 

This background and excellent record has resulted in 
the Chance Vought Corporation recently becoming a 
unit in the United Aircraft & Transport Corporation, 
the largest and one of the best backed organizations in 
the rapidly expanding aircraft industry. The other 
units of United are the Boeing interests, the Pratt & 
NVhitney Aircraft Company builders of the famous 
"Wasp" and "Hornet" engines, and the Hamilton 
interests. 



Metal Aircraft Corp. of Cincinnati 

In the Allmetal Flamingo the Metal Aircraft Corp. 
of Cincinnati offers to the aviation public a solution 
of the vexing problem of how to attract sufficient 
traffic to make inter-city air lines profitable. The key 
to this problem of increasing the density of jiassengcr 
traffic is lower rates, more frequent service, and safety 
and comfort for the passengers. NVe have seen a tre- 
mendous increase in inter-city bus traffic from three of 
these conditions, namely, their ability to offer rates com- 
parable with railroad rates, to give much more frequent 
service than railway service, and to cater to the comfort 
and convenience of their passengers. 

All of the conditions that have helped to build up 
inter-city bus traffic can be accomplished with the All- 
metal Flamingo. For instance, the Flamingo car- 
ries a pilot and seven passengers, with ample bageage. 
at a flying cost per mile less than railroad fare. Even 
when liberal allowances are made for administrative 
overhead, selling expense, low ca|»acity load and divi- 
dends for the stockholders, the cost |x-r passenger mile 
will he comparable with railroad fares plus Pullman. 

The moderate first cost of this durable Allmetal 
transport plane makes it possible to buy sufficient units 
for a line to permit of frequent trips between the cities. 
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This feature is of great importance in building up the 
volume of traffic, because aviation draws its patronage 
from so many sources that a restricted timetable does 
not meet the convenience of the diversified passenger list. 

In studying the conditions that traffic managers are 
meeting in soliciting patronage, they stress the im- 
portance of lower passenger fares to increase the volume 
of traffic. In many cases they point out that the public 
is getting sufficiently educated on the safety of flying 
in modern planes but that the real obstacle is to pay 
the excess airplane fare that has been necessary in the 
past. With the lower fares made possible by the All- 
metal Flamingo, this is eliminated. The public is 
becoming well educated on the characteristics of many 
of the present day planes and it is natural that the public 
selects the increased safety and decreased fire risk 
accorded by Allmetal planes, just as steel Pullmans are 
preferred to wooden coaches. 

This year will see many general managers confronted 
with demands from their stockholders on paying divi- 
dends on the generous amounts which have been sub- 
scribed for operating lines. Stockholders want divi- 
dends, not alibis, and in the long run will select as 
managers men who can best solve the problem of mak- 
ing dividends for the stockholders. To the management 
in particular the low operating costs, reasonable first 
cost and long life of Allmetal equipment strongly ap- 
peals. For instance, with an Allmetal Flamingo the 
saving in depreciation alone approximately equals the 
fuel bill. The lower maintenance of Allnietal represents 
a saving about equal to the pay of a good pilot for two 
or three months. The consistent performance of the 
metal-clad and metal-framed Flamingo can be main- 
tained for many years. These are some of the heaviest 
items of expense on the profit and loss statement. By 
decreasing them as well as increasing the volume of 
traffic by the low rates made possible with Allmetal 
Flamingos general managers and operating man- 
agers will be assisted in showing dividends for their 
stockholders. 



Director of Sales 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

With regard to our exhibit at the All-American Air- 
craft Show we are displaying a full and complete line of 
all types and sizes of aircraft tires and tubes together 
with aircraft rubber accessories such as shock absorber 
disks, aircraft grommets and aircraft specification gas- 
oline and radiator hose. 

We, of course, are in a position and have an organiza- 
tion to maintain contact with the engineering and pur- 
chasing division of all aircraft factories with regard to 
the original equipment tires required for the manufacture 
and delivery of airplanes. This company has been pro- 
ducing airplane tires since 1908 or 1909 and has always 
been leader and in the forefront along aircraft matters. 
Naturally we have kept pace with all developments and 
at the present time have a full line of all types and sizes 
of aircraft rubber to offer to the industry. 

Some little time ago it was noted that the rapid expan- 
sion in the use of aircraft would soon call for some 
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method of distribution which would permit replacement 
tires and other rubber products to he available on the 
airport. We therefore immediately developed the Serv- 
ice Station dealer proposition which is open to dealers 
of airplanes on airports for the handling of airplane tires 
and tubes. A large number of such dealers have already 
been established and, as a result, we believe that we have 
fairly well taken care of the initial move toward distri- 
bution of airplane tires and tubes. 

We realize that this type of distribution is desirable 
on engines and parts of all types and believe that the 
airplane users and operators and also factories will appre- 
ciate establishment of such service on the rubber require- 
ments which in many cases will no doubt be a leader and 
a source for the establishment of similar distribution on 
other particles. 



The Dayton Manufacturing Co. 

Until Recently very little attention has been paid to 
the interior trim of cabin airplanes, and passengers have 
been forced to ride in comparative discomfort in cabins 
anything but pleasing in appearance ; however within the 
last year we have seen great improvements in this respect 
and most designers have recognized the necessity of pro- 
viding comfortable and attractive interiors. 

The first and most natural place to turn for informa- 
tion on this point was to the automobile manufacturers, 
but it was soon found that for the most part automobile 
and bus equipment was not adaptable to aircraft, neither 
were marine or railroad fittings. A completely new line 
had to be developed, and it was only within the last year 
that such material, especially designed for aircraft use. 
has been available to aircraft builders. 

Automotive hardware, door locks, etc., are used with 
some success on the smaller planes, but this type of equip- 
ment has proved entirely unsuccessful for use on planes 
of the transport class. For this latter type of plane there 
arc now several types of door locks available with 
aluminum cases and streamlined knobs. 

Lavatory equipment is no longer a problem as there 
is considerable material available at the present time, 
and new designs are being constantly brought forward. 
Aluminum washstands are not recommended except for 
use on extremely small planes where even a pound or 
two cannot be spared in the cause of appearance and dura- 
bility, and even if aluminum washstands must be used 
they should be properly chromium plated. Unplated 
aluminum lavatory equipment never presents a neat ap- 
pearance. cannot be kept clean, and is very unsanitary 
due to its susceptibility to corrosion. To date the best 
form of washstand is made of a light gauge nickeline 
or other white metal upon a frame of balsa wood or 
plywood drilled for lightness. This type of stand will 
retain its high polish, is very easily cleaned and is ex- 
tremely durable. Such washstands may be obtained in 
a variety of forms, and may be equipped with aluminum 
faucets for hot and cold water. Due to the weight fac- 
tor, the faucets should be made of aluminum, except 
where they are used for drinking water tanks, and in 
any case should be of the self closing type in order to 
conserve the water supply. For the smaller planes there 
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are two types of aluminum folding washstands which 
fold up into an extremely small space when not in use, 
and weigh approximately three pounds complete. 

The question of a water supply is easily solved on 
most planes by mounting a nickeline tank directly above 
the washstand. The tank is equipped with a self clos- 
ing aluminum faucet which empties directly into the 
bowl, and by substituting a bronze or brass faucet the 
same tank may be used for drinking water. Here again 
aluminum tanks should be used only where it is abso- 
lutely impossible to carry the slight added weight of 
nickeline, and never for drinking water. The problem 
is very neatly solved on some ships by the use of a wash- 
stand in which the tank is an integral part of the stand, 
several types of which are now on the market. Remote 
gravity supply tanks are used on most of the larger 
planes, and in this case the faucets should be built into 
the washstand. 

Chemical dry toilets especially designed for aircraft 
use solve the toilet problem very successfully. These 
closets consist of an outer shell of aluminum, and a re- 
movable inner bucket which contains the supply of chem- 
ical deodorant and disinfectant. A light wooden seat 
is mounted on top, and either a balsa wood or pressed 
aluminum lid may be specified. This form of hopper 
is now on the market made to fit any form of slanting 
floor, and weighs less than ten pounds complete. 

For the extremely large ships there are available 
aluminum refrigerators and buffet equipment using dry 
ice as a cooling medium, and we have promise that a 
light aluminum electric stove will be on the market in 
the near future. The designer need no longer worry 
over electric lighting fixtures for his ship, as there are 
already several manufacturers making aluminum dome 
lights and attractive light weight wall brackets. 

With all of this material available at the present time 
and the many new designs promised, aircraft designers 
should have no trouble in bringing out ships that will 
rival the most luxurious motor coaches in point of attrac- 
tive interiors and provisions for the comfort of pas- 
sengers. 



Keystone Aircraft Corp. 

The two principal commercial planes manufac- 
tured by the Keystone Aircraft Corporation are. namely, 
the “Patrician” and the Keystone- Loening Amphibian 
“Air Yacht." Both of these planes are being displayed 
at Detroit during the All-American Aircraft Show. 

The “Patrician” will be at the field on its return trip 
from the Pacific Coast. A nation-wide tour commenced 
in early February by the largest commercial transport 
built in this country is nearly concluded and it is expected 
that the plane will attract considerable attention. The 
plane has visited Washington, D. C.. Dayton. Ohio, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Indianapolis. Ind., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Kansas City, Kansas, Wichita. Kan., Tulsa. Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma City. Okla.. Dallas, Texas, Fort Worth. Tex., 
El Paso, Tex., Phoenix, Arizona. Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. Calif. 

The three Wright “Cyclone” engines have functioned 
perfectly during the tour, according to information 
received from Capt. St. Clair Streett, pilot of the 


“Patrician," and Kenneth G. Fraser, who is in charge 
of the tour. 

The Keystone-Loening amphibian “Air Yacht,” the 
first of a series to be placed in service early this month 
by the Thompson Aeronautical Corporation, air mail 
contractors in the Great Lakes District, for passenger 
carrying between Detroit and Cleveland, is on exhibi- 
tion by this corporation on the floor of the Exposition. 
The machine is a strictly stock model. 

Representatives of the Keystone Aircraft Corporation 
attending the Exposition are Edgar N. Gott, president. 
Albert P. Loening, vice-president, C. L. Roloson, vice- 
president, C. Talbot Porter, vice-president, Grover 
Loening, director, Stanley W. Jacques, Sales Depart- 
ment, Erik Hofman. Sales Department, and Walter 
C. Leon Berger, Purchasing Agent. 



/V orma-Hoffniann Bearings Corp. 

Our exhibit at the All-American Aircraft Show in 
Detroit is featuring a number of special designs de- 
veloped particularly for aircraft use. In addition to our 
regular line of ball, roller and thrust bearings we are 
showing our type XLS ball bearings and type RXLS 
roller bearings, the latter being a new series coinciding 
in dimensions with the former and brought out especially 
for the aircraft field where weight is such an important 
factor. The bores of these bearings are dispropor- 
tionately large with respect to the outside diameter and 
for many applications they are ideally suited. These 
bearings will appeal to designers confronted by space 
limitations which preclude the use of standard bear- 
ings as well as to those seeking minimum weight per 
horsepower. 

On display are a number of crankshafts with bearings 
mounted upon them to show the various characteristics 
of bearing design on typical radial engines. Some of 
these are from engines more recently put into produc- 
tion like Menasco, Comet and the new Continental .and 
Szekely. The use of ball bearings on electrical equip- 
ment is also being demonstrated. 

Another of our interesting exhibits is that of several 
types of superchargers which are of both the high speed 
centrifugal type as well as the slower speed Roots blower 
construction. The high speed supercharger exemplifies 
modern day requirements for precision ball bearings 
which are required to turn at speeds up to 30,000 r.p.m, 
accompanied by considerable gear reaction, constituting 
a difficult problem from the standpoint of bearing design 
and lubrication. 

Aircraft radio equipment is represented by radio 
generators, tone alternators and variable pitch propeller 
drives for radio generators. The well known Deslauriers 
constant voltage propeller mounting is on display. 

Among aircraft instruments fitted with ball bearings 
there is being shown earth inductor compasses, air dis- 
tance recorders, tachometers and the like. In line with 
the tremendous interest shown of late in the application 
of ball bearings to control pulleys and other similar 
parts, there is a special display of control pulleys with 
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hall bearings which are fitted in such a way as to make 
them in effect an integral part thereof. The hall hear- 
ings used for this type of application are equipped with 
protective side plates for the exclusion of foreign matter 
and the retention of lubricant. 

The following representatives are in attendance : 
Messrs. O. P. Wilson, H. J. Ritter, D. E. Batcsole, 
F. W. Mesinger. Major Hawxhurst. T. J. Harlev. C. 
H. Wallace. T. M. Kaino. R. E. Hecker and C. D. 
Kilhant. Hotel headquarters are at the Detroit I -eland. 




American Eagle Aircraft Corp. 

Principal among the sales outlets for commercial 
and sport type aircraft today, in my opinion, are. the 
barnstormer, the flying school operator, the aerial taxi 
service operator, the aerial photographer, crop or tree 
duster, aerial advertising, etc., private flying clubs, the 
sportsman, business ami industrial concerns whose offi- 
cials and representatives travel routes regularly, and 
short haul air mail and passenger lines. The sales field 
also includes regular air mail, express and transport 
routes, but these are for builders specializing in the 
heavier and the speedier types of machines, planes which 
have unusual pay load carrying characteristics. 

The chief sales outlets this year will he to those per- 
sons. who salesmen convince that an airplane can be 
used more efficiently than any other form of transporta- 
tion. Sales to business and industrial concerns will be 
in large numbers, and I believe this will he one of the 
fields most susceptible to expansion. Sales will he made 
in large numbers to flying school and aerial taxi oper- 
ators. and the old-time "barnstormer” still will he a 

I consider aircraft shows an invaluable aid to the in- 
dustry. It is possible for the manufacturer with a com- 
plete line of airplanes to show to advantage the out- 
standing features of his planes to his dealer organization. 
It is possible at aircraft shows to line up new distributors 
and dealers, for the shows attract, first of all. persons, 

selves with the industry. Aircraft shows, too, do a 
great deal of good in promotion of "airmindedness.” 
The layman cannot walk through the aisles at an airplane 
show without becoming thoroughly l'nnoculated with the 
idea that aviation no longer can he spoken of in terms of 
"flying,” but that today it is a potent factor in transpor- 

Selling aviation to the general public is highly im- 
portant. In fact, I believe it is of prime importance, 
for when the average man and woman come to look upon 
the airplane as a commodity, a type of transportation 
convenience unsurpassed, much of the missionary work 
so necessary to the industry will have been accomplished. 

I consider development of the sales organization the 
major problem today confronting the aeronautical indus- 
try. Interesting the right type of distributors and 
dealers in entering the aviation field is a problem which 
requires very careful study. The need is not for super- 
salesmen. More, the need is for aggressiveness and a 
knowledge of the airplane and how it can be applied to 
the needs of the prospect. Today, there are a myriad 


prospects who can be sold airplanes if the right salesman 
makes the call. It is my opinion that men engaged in 
the automotive sales field are ideally fitted for the air- 
craft sales field. They long have been engaged in sell- 
ing transportation, and that is exactly what the aircraft 
salesman is required to do. 

The sales for sports use, for flying school and aerial 
taxi service and to the barnstormers will be as a "volun- 
teer crop” of grain compared with sales in the transpor- 
tation market. In this latter field it will he necessary 
to sell transportation, first of all, and to create the de- 
mand also. This need not be so difficult, for the busi- 
ness man. or industrial firm head, will be quick to realize 
the importance of listening to a man whose message is 
framed in terms of dollars. 

The outstanding features of the American Eagle Air- 
craft Corporation's exhibit in the Detroit All-American 
Aircraft Show include, first of all. airplanes which are 
“flyable,” economical and exceedingly rugged. Then, 
too. American Eagle airplanes are built with the "eye 
value" angle always in mind. They are comfortable to 
ride in and replete with conveniences. 



St. Louis Aircraft Corp. 

The Cardinal, a monoplane of cabin ty)>e, manufac- 
tured by the St. Louis Aircraft Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the St. Louis Car Company. St. Louis, Mo., makes 
its official bow to the public at the All-American Aircraft 
Show. 

Anticipating the individual needs in air travel the St. 
Louis Car Co., pioneers in the manufacture of transpor- 
tation equipment, recently re-entered the aviation field 
and brought out the Cardinal. 

The Cardinal is designed to comfortably accommodate 
two persons. The enclosed cabin has an automobile type 
seat, well upholstered, and comfortable leg room is pro- 
vided for both pilot and passenger. Entrance to the 
cabin is through an unusually wide door. Windows of 

wide and easy vision, upward visibility being possible 
through a skylight in the top of the cabin. 

Construction features of the Cardinal make it ideal 
for training purposes, as well as a means of transporta- 
tion — there arc two sets of rudder pedals, and through a 
special attachment on the stick the plane may be flown 
from the right side as readily as from the left which is 
normally designated for the pilot. The controls are 
direct, cables being used only for the rudder. The 
standard regulation instruments, which are part of the 
regular equipment, are enclosed under a single glass 
panel, as is the practice in modern aeronautic designing. 

The fuselage is of chrome molybdenum and 10-25 
carbon steel, all in accordance with Department of Com- 
merce requirements. The wing is of spruce spars, beam 
construction, covered, as is the fuselage, with the highest 
grade airplane linen. Two aluminum gasoline tanks, each 
having a capacity of twelve and one-half gallons, are 
built in the wing, the intake being conveniently located for 
refueling. The oil capacity is three gallons. Tail skid 
assembly is of micarta wheel design. Split tyjie landing 
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gear is of spring pneumatic construction. Internal ex- 
panding brakes are also standard equipment. 

Powered with a five cylinder air cooled LeBlond en- 
gine of 65 hp., the Cardinal has a top speed of 105 m.p.h., 
cruising speed 85 to 90 m.p.h. and landing speed 35 
m.p.h. The Cardinal wing has a span of 32 ft. 4 in. and 
a chord of 60 in., representing an area of 162 sq.ft. It 
has an overall length of 20 ft. 7 in. and an overall height 
of 7 ft. 0 in. The weight empty is 825 lb. and the dis- 
posal load is 600 lb. The wing is wired for navigation 
lights and tubed for air speed indicator. The stabilizer, 
which may be adjusted in flight, has a range of from 
two degrees positive to one degree negative. Hartzell 
propellers are standard equipment. The color scheme is 
an attractive arrangement of cardinal red and silver. 

EDWIN B. MEISSNER 


Dayton Airplane Engine Co. 

The Dayton Bear, which this company is exhibiting 
at the show, is a four-cylinder vertical air-cooled en- 
gine designed for use in light airplanes. One of the 
features is the use of an aluminum alloy head on a 
nickel-iron cast cylinder. The engine is sturdily built 
with no radical departures or untried ideas. It develops 
110 hp. at 1,500 r.p.m., or 120 hp. at 1,800 r.p.m. The 
bore is 4.5 in., stroke 7 in., and displacement 445 cu.in. 
The engine with the double magnetos, propeller hubs, 
and necessary accessories weighs complete 375 lb. 

The popularity of the little engine is shown by the 
fact that the company has received orders for more than 
500 of them this year. Fortunately, the plant of the 
manufacturing company is of sufficient size so that 
production may be increased. The company is headed 
by R. R. Grant, who has been connected with airplane 
engine development for the last 20 yr. He is known 
particularly for his work during the World War when 
he served as an aeronautical engineer with the pro- 
duction engineering department of the United States 


Whittelsey Manufacturing Co. 

The acquisition of the American rights for the 
construction of the Avro Avian in this country by the 
Whittelsey Manufacturing Co. offers to a distinct type of 
domestic purchasers an opportunity to buy a plane which 
incorporates those qualities sought after by the pilot 
sportsman. 

Although we do anticipate a day when the market will 
be comprised of more strata than the worthy sportsman, 
at the present time he is the force which gives a highly 
desirable impetus to popular use of aircraft. 

From the experiences of the British builders of the 
Avian, we will guide ourselves in a great measure. We 
will approach the market much as they have approached 
it. We will offer the same inducements and appeals. 

The design of the plane is one which should meet with 
wide appeal. The craft has folding wings which have 
obvious merit. It has the Handley-Page slots which have 
proven themselves in many instances and are particularly 
suited to a plane as light as the Avian. It is a biplane : 
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it is constructed with the finest understanding of con- 
trol and a fine application of that comprehension which 
is substantiated by Lady Mary Heath's statements con- 
cerning her epochal solo flight. 

The purchase price of the Whittelsey Avian will in- 
clude the well-known 95 hp., 4-cylinder-in-line Cirrus 
Mark III engine. We have an itemized record in this 
country of the operation cost of an Avian, which is worth 
quoting. William FI. Hooker of Bayside. L. I., kept a 
record of his expenditures for a period of five months. 
In that time, his plane was in the air 79 hr. and 29 min. 
and ground time added to that was 24 hr. and 17 min. 
The engine used 393 gal. of gasoline and 5£ gal. of oil. 
Miscellaneous expenditures totalled $41.84. It is esti- 
mated that he covered 7.100 miles in that time. Such a 
record will appeal to the man who has felt that owner- 
ship of an airplane is prohibitive, for this cost is only 
about 2 cents per mile above the cost of an inexpensive 
automobile. 

Not only will private owners feel interested in such a 
plane, but light-flying clubs, such as are so popular in 
England will spring up in America. A small group can 
afford to own a light plane; they can afford to operate 
it and enjoy all of the advantages which are provided 
the man who would learn to fly in an inexpensive manner. 

In specifications, the Whittelsey Avian will follow 
the Avro in detail. The wings will have a span of 28 ft. 
when spread and 9>, folded. The plane will weigh light 
875 lb. and L600 loaded. It will have a maximum speed 
of 102 to 105 m.p.h., a cruising speed of 85 to 90 m.p.h. 
and a landing speed of 35 m.p.h. It will have a ceiling 
of 18,000 ft. and a cruising range of approximately five 
hours. 

In considering the performance, the low operation cost 
and maintenance and the excellent inherent qualities of 
the Avian design, we believe that production of the plane 
will grow tremendously coincident with the demand 
which will certainly evolve from appreciation of the 

H. N. WHITTELSEY 


Aircraft Products Corporation of America 

In our attempt to serve a large number of the leading 
aircraft manufacturers, we have found a very definite 
need for further standardization of such parts that do 
not affect the individual features of a given airplane 
design. All would benefit by the economies of manu- 
facture, obtained through the use of standard parts, 
which would enable the parts builder to eliminate ex- 
pensive set-ups and secure larger production runs. 

Our experience as the manufacturer of “Oildraulic 
Struts” has indicated that end fittings for struts would 
lend themselves very readily to such a standardization 
program. It has been found that fundamentally, all such 
fittings, together with the universal used with them, are 
of a similar design, varying only as to dimension and in 
many cases, this variation is only * in. We have already 
approached a number of our users and found them quite 
willing to co-operate with us in such a program, so that 
at the present time several manufacturers are using our 
standard fittings. 

This is only one of the many instances that might be 
cited. A general program of standardization which 
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would reduce production costs would result in a surpris- 
ing reduction in the final cost of the airplane. At the 
present time, each manufacturer is making many costly 
special parts in small quantities in his own shop, which 
bear very close resemblance to similar parts being made 
in the plants of other manufacturers. If these various 
parts could be standardized and made by the parts builder 
in the increased volume which would result from such 
a program, they could be purchased by the airplane 
manufacturer at a very considerable saving. 


4 '^hedx. 


The Pyle-National. Co. 

This week at the All-American Aircraft Show we are 
featuring a new type of field boundary cone light and 
fixture. This lighting fixture is a standard vapor-proof 
fitting with a globe of clear, green, or ruby glass as 
specified. The cone is 24 in. high and 30£ in. in 
diameter. A 14 in. copper chromium plated reflector 
furnishes the direct light on the cone. With this type 
of boundary light a landing field is sharply outlined both 
day and night. The size, shape, and color of the fixture 
make it stand out also during the daylight hours, while 
the reflector used for intensifying the illumination of 
the cone at night assures that it will be clearly visible, 
offering good indication of the location and height of 
the boundary light fixtures above the ground. The re- 
flector also prevents the direct light from reaching the 
eyes of pilots who are taxiing their planes. 

We have received many favorable reports from the 
various airport engineers on this type of fixture, par- 
ticularly due to the added illumination given the cone 
at night and, secondly, for the reason that with each 
one of these boundary light fixtures we may use a junc- 
tion box for the underground cable mounted above the 
ground, which is much more accessible for repairs than 
the underground type. Besides the boundary light 
fixture, we are also featuring aircraft “avigation,” or 
running lights for planes, and wing landing lights. These 
landing lights and running lights are now being used 
by a number of aircraft manufacturers. In fact, at the 
show, our landing lights in the retractable, built-in and 
attached form may be seen on from six to eight planes. 



W. J. Savage Co., Inc. 

We are glad to be in the Show and to have the 
opportunity to exhibit and talk about the New Series 
Gray Metal Cutter. This cutter, or nibbler. is really 
as essential to the shop cutting or using sheet metal shapes 
as the band saw is to the wood working shop. 

We are frank to admit that the previous model did 
not always perform on the job as well as it did in our 
shop on tests. Sometimes this was not the fault of the 
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machine — it was something new — the operating art was 
new — a great deal of the trouble was due to improper 
operation and overloading. However, mechanical details 
of the working head have been perfected to reduce vibra- 
tion to the minimum; the tool holding device and tool 
has been improved so as to insure proper holding of the 
tool no matter how tough the steel or alloy being cut; 
tests have been made to determine the proper hardness 
of the cutting tool and die. 

The use of the machine is varied, but its main purpose 
is to eliminate hand cutting or drilling out of shapes or 
designs in flat stock, and to permit the duplication of 
designs, simple or intricate, by the use of a template. In 
other words, this Gray Metal Cutter will first cut the 
design or templet to a scribed line, and then cut as many 
duplicates of the template as are required. A machine 
which will do this is naturally a valuable tool to the air- 
craft industry as the labor saving is great. 

We are showing the New Series Gray Metal 
Cutter at the All-American Aircraft Show because 
the aircraft builders are using it and have use for it, and 
also because the new management of the Savage Com- 
pany wants tp meet these users and prospective users and 
show them what has been done to eliminate operating 
trouble. 



Travel Air Company 

To whom and how to sell Travel Air planes has been 
a matter of intensive study on the part of our entire 
organization. Surveys have been made by our Sales Di- 
vision in various sections of the country to determine 
what classes of business men are most interested in the 
purchase of airplanes at this time and the sales argu- 
ments that are most effective to use. 

These surveys have clearly established the fact that 
an active and immediate interest in airplanes exists in 
every business organization of size where the saving of 

ness. This means that those employing “high-type” 
salesmen fully realize that the saving of a salesman's 
time is necessary to meet the business competition of 
today. The same argument exactly applies to the leading 
executives of the aggressive corporations and business 
institutions of the country. 

Travel Air planes have been sold for many business 
purposes, including the use of oil field executives and 
operators, owners of department stores, chains, and 
stock and bond companies, whose salesmen travel over 
comparatively wide areas of territory. The airplane 
industry, however, is not as yet old enough to be able 
to classify clearly the sales outlets upon whom most of 
the selling efforts could be centered with the chance of 
the greatest success. The answer in this respect lies in 
the fact that officials of practically every business insti- 
tution are thinking about the use of an airplane in con- 
nection with business, but that these institutions, for 
one reason or another, must, before they buy. re-shape 
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selling and organization policies in line with the greater 
territory that can be covered in a sales and merchandis- 
ing way by a fewer number of employees. 

As a result, we of Travel Air feel that the airplane 
market at this time must be considered as a whole, and 
that prospects must be sought out from every line of 
business rather than the centering of sales activities upon 
one or more specific lines of business. The problem is 
the drag net kind of searching out the live prospect and 
then going through the various selling steps and activities 
that are necessary to bring him to the point of purchase. 
We mean by this that few business institutions are able 
as a matter of policy and orderly procedure to reach a 
decision over night as to the purchase of an airplane. 
This decision is a process of evolution and development 
in the minds of the company officials as a whole. The 
psychology seems to be just this. That one or more of 
the officials becomes air-minded, realizes the need of 
an airplane to save time and better meet competition, 
and then a step at a time starts to sell those in his or- 
ganization. who have a voice in making the decision. 

In another year. Travel Air believes that it will be 
able to analyze the market by classes of business to such 
an accurate degree that for the 1930 selling season it 
will be possible to concentrate upon a half dozen or so 
leading lines of business, at the same time intensively 
working to bring other lines of business to the same 
favorable attitude. The merchandising of an airplane 
to a customer is akin to the selling of an automobile for 
time saving use in business. The airplane is merely a 
glorified automobile with the sky for its travel and no 
traffic signals or cross roads to impede its flight. As a 
result, the successful airplane salesman of today makes 
a study in advance of the prospective customer’s actual 
business conditions, the extent of his competition, the 
size of territory he covers, the number of salesmen he 
travels, the times per year that the executive should be 
in the field on personal inspection and business tours, 
and countless similar problems. The salesman thus 
equipped with the facts surrounding the condition of 
his prospective purchaser is able to talk convincingly in 
terms, of actual profit to the customer through saving 




Wilson Steel Products Co. 

We have noth i no hi t enthusiasm for the future of 
•f the industry. Our contribution to aircraft is the 
Arens Control, with which we have had considerable suc- 
cess. We have secured its adoption by many of the 
largest manufacturers of planes and find all of our users 
are our enthusiastic boosters. 

The thing that strikes us most favorably about our 
dealings with the aviation industry is the high type of 
men we meet, and the courteous treatment we receive 
from everyone with whom we come in contact. 
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Doyle Aero Corp. 

Through the 25 years of airplane development all 
attention has been centered on the mechanical construc- 
tion and aero-dynamic research in direct application to 
the air machine. 

Well defined principles have been evolved from this 
painstaking work with the resultant success shown on 
every hand, and now attention is more or less suddenly 
being thrust at the merchandising and control of this 
new creation, which brings us to the greatest problems 
confronting aeronautics at present — the legislation and 
commercial exploitation. 

The United States Department of Commerce has 
taken great care to go slow with legislative measures 
always working with experts active in this particular 
line and promulgating rules and regulations as develop- 
ments required so the Department is to he congratulated 
on the sound progress made in this work. 

Regrettably this is not the case with many states where 
the new child of the air. now so much in the public 
light, is subject to ridiculous burdens and limitations that 
will prove unbearable. The recent proposed legislation 
of Maryland is just one example of heedless lawmaking 
without fundamental knowledge of the needs of the 
particular subject at hand. I.et each and every one of 
us lend our weight and experience in assisting to forestall 
hasty, unsound legislation. 

On the other hand, a more strict enforcement and 
checking up of present operations under existing laws 
is very desirable. This may call for a greater outlay 
and increase in personnel of the Department of Com- 
merce as well as the Aviation Department of states 
where laws arc enacted but will surely wipe out a l>ad 
situation which is existent in many localities at the pres- 

Schools have been formed very often by enthu- 
siastic pilots of experience but lacking the business un- 
derstanding necessary to grasp the limitations imposed 
by legislation purely to forestall the loss of human lives. 
Schools enrolling students without having first passed a 
satisfactory physical examination are not operating on 
a sound basis and should be dealt with in a strict manner 
because at the beginning is where trouble should be 
located — not after a crash. A frank facing of these 
facts is desired. 

The commercial angle is the other problem confront- 
ing aviation at present and the outstanding factor in 
this is sound distribution methods. The demand so far 
has been so pointed that companies producing com- 
mercial planes have had to pay very little attention to 
this side of the question or have ignored it by simply 
considering each sale to an enthusiast or school a poten- 
tial distributor. There are a few notable exceptions to 
this by companies who have faced the problem and 
installed a distribution organization similar to that used 
by automobile manufacturers. 

The small manufacturer, up to this time, has been 
able to sell his output by what amounts to plain, every- 
day. direct selling although he is prone to consider some 
of his sales on a distributor's basis giving discounts on 
one or possibly two machines that are not legitimately 
earned by the purchaser as in most of these cases, he is 
a user who is willing to sell if the opportunity arises. 
This class of purchaser-distributor is not in a position to 
give the service that is required or should be expected 
by the average plane owner and will lead to untold 
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difficulties for the manufacturing company that follows 
this plan. 

A real bonafide distributor should be required to work 
on an allotment basis supplying a bond or other suitable 
guarantee to insure his moving the required number of 
planes during the contract period. An incentive to go 
after business is made this way and will stimulate the 
organization into a real active unit. This will also allow 
the manufacturer to place spare parts of a suitable num- 
ber for the size of the allotment undertaken by the 
distributor and thus eliminate unpleasant delays in re- 
pairing and refitting customer's planes. 

More attention to the sales end of the business is 
being required daily and the manufacturer who builds 
up this end of his organization to be on as sound a 
basis as his mechanical end, will be the one to survive 
the shakedown period which the industry is fast ap- 
proaching. 



Sicift Aircraft Corp. 

The Swift Aircraft Corp. is exhibiting three planes 
at the Detroit Show. Two of these are two place sport 
biplanes, finished in the three tone effect of black, red, 
and pigskin cream. This makes an altogether pleasing 
appearance on this semi-military sport plane. 

The plane exhibited on the floor is powered with a 
Kinner engits. and showed 110 m.p.h. air speed indica- 
tion on the test flight. It is equipped with dual control, 
upholstered in black and pigskin, has a large comfort- 
able front seat for the passenger, owner, or pilot, with 
arm rest, and is upholstered in genuine pigskin leather 
The seat of the sport planes have ample room, and are 
so designed that either a seat cushion or a seat type para- 
chute may be used. 

The other sport plane is powered with the Wright J-6. 
150 lip., 5 cylinder engine, and is at the Ford Airport 
for demonstrations for all those who are interested. It 
is equipped with dual control, instruments in both cock- 
pits, and wheel brakes. Extra equipment consists of a 
starter and turn and bank indicator, also other instru- 
ments being furnished as standard equipment. A large 
ample baggage compartment of weather proof construc- 
tion is in the rear of the pilot's cockpit. A tool compart- 
ment is built in front of the front cockpit. This plane is 
also finished in a three tone combination, of black, red 
and pigskin cream. On all sport planes the cockpit is 
entered by means of a large door which opens downward. 
All doors are hinged on heavy piano hinges. The bag- 
gage compartment of the sport plane can also be entered 
through a panel back of the pilots cockpit. Both doors 
carry a key lock. 

The stress analysis have been completed by H. E. 
Weihmiller, consulting engineer of Dayton. Ohio, and 
have been forwarded to the Department of Commerce 
through the Washington representative of the Swift 
Company, C. L. Ofenstein. It is expected that due to 
the thoroughness of the preparation of this stress anal- 
ysis. there will be little delay encountered in obtaining 
an Approved Type Certificate. In fact, the Swift Com- 
pany are going ahead with production at the rate of one 
sport plane per week. 
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In addition to these two sport planes, the Swift Air- 
craft Corp. is also exhibiting a recently developed semi 
sport type of training plane. This is also a two place 
job, and can be powered with engines from OX-5 up to 
and including the Kinner and Warner 110 hp. engine. 

The writer and W. R. Ritchie, president of the com- 
pany, will be in charge of the exhibit. 



Kelton-Auraml Manufacturing Co. 

We are making all kinds of transportation seating 
equipment and have been selling to a number of airplane 
manufacturers. Our exhibit at the Detroit Show, con- 
sists of several types of airplane seats. 

While we are, no doubt, the oldest producers of seat- 
ing equipment for airplanes, the whole proposition is 
still a young one and there are so many problems that 
must be solved by the seating equipment engineers and 
the airplane designing engineers that radical changes 
will no doubt be made in the present style of seats. Our 
company has made and is still making an exhaustive 
study of the requirements of the cabin plane manufac- 
turers, as far as seats are concerned, and we believe we 
will be greatly benefited by the possibility of conversing 
with so many ariplane producers at the Detroit Show. 




Continental Motors Corp. 

The past two years have witnessed tremendous ad- 
vances in aircraft design. This has been made possible 
by new engines developed to meet the increased demand. 
But so quickly has the industry developed and so great 
has been the demand for engines, that the supply of 
available power plants has not been sufficient. Many 
aircraft manufacturers have been unable to lay out 
progressive programs because of the inability to obtain 
engine equipment. The increase in business has brought 
in many of the wartime engines and the whole result 
has been that many aircraft manufacturers have five or 
six different engines which they are prepared to furnish. 

This multiplicity of engines for any make of plane is 
obviously uneconomical but has arisen out of a necessity. 
Every time a different engine is used the fuselage must 
be altered to provide the proper supports and the cowling 
must be suited to each power plant. Moreover the 
variation in power of the available engines influences 
the design of the aircraft. This necessitates a large 
number of models thus dividing production and mak- 
ing standardization impossible. 

Aviation is passing through much the same phases of 
growth that attended the rise of the automotive industry. 
There are many companies engaged in building air- 
planes with varying facilities. Many of these organiza- 
tions, as was the case in the automotive field, will pass 
out of the production picture. It will be the "survival 
of the fittest" and those builders who look towards 
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standardizing their products and employ progressive 
methods of manufacture will be the dominant factors in 
this new industry. 

The princiiral point of standardization will be the 
power plant. Instead of offering a number of different 
engines with varying characteristics it will be found 
more advisable to select an engine, which, when asso- 
ciated with the plane design, will give the best results 
in speed, hading and economy. It will then be a ques- 
tion of selling on a performance and price basis. For 
manufacturers who build two or three different sizes 
in planes, the economy in obtaining engines from one 
engine source with the interchangeability of parts that 
would be available on different size engines, would be 
very great. 

Continental Motors Corporation is to be in a position 
to assist this standardization program in a very material 
way. The first engine to be produced is a seven cylinder 
radial in the 150 hp. classification. This is on exhibition 
at the All-American Aircraft Show in Detroit. Other 
engines will be offered later in larger and smaller sizes 
so that soon a complete line will be available to satisfy 
the power requirements of all manufacturers. The pro- 
duction program will be on a scale which will provide 
ample quantities of these engines to protect the most 
progressive aircraft building schedules. 

The facilities for research available in the Continental 
organization will be constantly employed to insure the 
most up-to-date designs. In this manner Continental 
will make its contribution to aviation and assist in mak- 
ing this new industry a force in the business world. 

(P<£Lm. 


DeWalt Products Co. 

A machinery exhibit of considerable interest, which 
is being shown at the All-American Aircraft Show, is 
that of the new principal metal cutting saw developed 
by the DeWalt Products Corporation, Leola, Pennsyl- 
vania, known as the DeWalt "Wonder Metal Worker” 
for cutting seamless, steel tubing and flat stock. Great 
advancement has been made in production methods within 
recent years and the DeWalt "Wonder Metal Worker” 
has had a great deal to do with this increased efficiency. 

In cutting molybdenum steel tubing and flat stock 
before the development of the DeWalt metal cutter, this 
was a tedious job by hack saw or other methods. Now. 
the cuts can be made in a fraction of the time formerly 
required and all angle cuts are made accurately as well 
as cuts in flat stock. 

The DeWalt "Wonder Metal Worker” is a 5 hp. over- 
head, direct drive, circular, metal cutting saw which is 
adjustable to any angle-cutting and will handle tubing up 
to 3 in. in diameter. J in. wall thickness, making a clean, 
accurate cut. 

The saw used is a 12 in. hollow ground, metal cutting 
saw which has surprisingly long life. In cutting -j, in. 
molybdenum steel tubing, the average life is from 4 to 
5 days before resharpening, when it is touched up with 
an ordinary hand file. Eight to ten days is the usual 
service on low carbon steels before resharpening. For 
even, regular feeding of the saw through the material, 
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a manual ratchet feed is provided on the arm of the ma- 
chine. This produces a smooth cut for clean jointing. 

For holding the work, an air grip vise, developed by 
the engineers of the Travel Air Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Wichita, Kansas, which firmly grips and feeds the 
tubing the desired length, is available with the DeWalt, 
which operates from 30 to 150 lb. air pressure. The 
jaws of the vise are adjustable to handle tubing up to 
3 in. in diameter. It is speedy and simple in operation 
and is recommended wherever tubing cutting is done on 
a production basis. 

Over 80 per cent, of the planes exhibited at the All- 
American Show this year have been constructed by 
the use of the DeWalt "Wonder Metal Worker." These 
owners include the largest manufacturers in the field as 
well as a number of tubing manufacturers, who use it 
in their production. 

The DeWalt “Wonder Metal Worker” is recommended 
wherever there is any cutting to he done in seamless or 
welded tubing and flat metal stock, as the machine can 
be used very profitably on production work where a 
smooth, rapid cut is required. The DeWalt “Wonder 
Metal Worker" occupies a space of 16 sq.ft, and does 
not cost more than 30 cents per day for operation. 

PAUL GARDNER 


American Aeronautical Corp. 

Our company, which has secured the license to manu- 
facture the well-known Savoia Marchetti flying boats 
and amphibians in North America, is exhibiting one of 
the model S.62 flying boats at the Detroit show. This 
machine has a high speed of 134 m.p.h„ a crusing speed 
of 118 m.p.h. and a landing speed of 52 m.p.h. with a 
2,200 lb. load. The service ceiling is 13.779 ft. The 
boat will climb to 1.640 ft. in 2 min. 25 sec. and to 
9.843 ft. in 23 min. This remarkable performance, 
which is obtained with the usual 500-750 hp. power 
plant, may be attributed to the high aerodynamic effi- 
ciency of the wing section that is used, and to the great 
attention that has been paid to the hydrodynamic lines 
of the hull. 

The S.62 has been developed as a fast and powerful 
transport, which can be used commercially or privately, 
for either passengers or mail. The maximum disposable 
load is 3.080 lb., although the plane has lifted as much as 
4.400 lb. for record purposes. There are cabin accom- 
modations for seven persons, and two hatches are pro- 
vided for ease in getting in and out. The pilot and 
mechanic, or the extra passenger, are seated in the for- 
ward part of the cabin, while the other four persons 
that the plane will carry are seated in the rear. By this 
arrangement there is no difficulty in communicating 
with one another. Also, exceptional visibility is pro- 
vided for all. Another feature is that the boat can be 
transformed into an amphibian very easily with the 
installation of a special retractable landing gear to be 
manufactured by the company. 

Over water flying is something that has not been 
developed in the United States as much as it might have 
been. In fact, there are very few manufacturers of 
flying boats and seaplanes as a result of the trend that 
the industry has taken. There is a definite field for 
the water craft, however, and the American Aero- 
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nautical Corp. is bringing the Savoia Marchetti line to 
this country to aid in developing that field. The S.62 
on display this week in Detroit is the forerunner, so 
far as America is concerned, of the Savoia Marchetti 
boats and amphibians to be manufactured in this country. 
Savoia Marchetti machines have been known for the 
last 13 yr. Over 2,000 of them have been built abroad, 
and all have established records for efficiency, which 
have proved them leaders in their classes. The second 
flights made by such well-known pilots as Marquis de 
Pinedo and Arturo Ferrarin are merely samples of what 
has been done in Europe with these planes. It is safe 
to assume that equally great records will be set by the 
American Savoia Marchetti flying boats and amphibians 
in the future. 


Steivart Hartshorn Co. 

In the year 1917, when our country entered the World 
War, there came a demand for streamline wire tie rods. 
There was no existing specification surrounding such a 
product in this country and the Government had made 
extensive plans for the production of airplanes, which, if 
equipped with streamline wires, would result in far more 
efficient performance. The Stewart Hartshorn Company 
had produced an extremely high grade shade wire for 
many years and the facilities at its plant were found 
ideal for the production of tic rods. After extensive tests 
this concern successfully developed streamline wires 
which more than met the most exacting requirements 
laid down by the United States Government. 

Hartshorn Streamline Wires are drawn and cold rolled 
from the best quality of electric furnace carbon rod 
obtainable and, by special heat-treating processes, a wire 
of high tensile strength and excellent ductility is obtained. 
Hartshorn Streamline Wires are produced by the cold re- 
verse rolling method which the company has succeeded 
in developing into a high degree of perfection. No 
experiment was too tedious to undertake, both for its 
own satisfaction and on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment ( for whom it was under contract for a consider- 
able number of these wires) and. as a result of its ex- 
periments, the Hartshorn company is producing stream- 
line wires which more than withstand the hard usage to 
which they are subjected. The cold reverse method pro- 
duces a wire in every way superior to that made by any 
other process yet devised and, obtaining the streamline 
section by several passes through a rolling mill, as is 
done, brutal treatment of the steel is avoided, which must 
be experienced when swaging or similar processes are 
used. Very complete tests were made at the Stewart 
Hartshorn Company plant and other plants by represen- 
tatives of the United States Army and Navy to determine 
the quality of the products and the Hartshorn company 
will, upon request, be glad to furnish more detailed in- 
formation upon this subject. Streamline wire tie rods, 
as opposed to the use of cable bracing, offer very much 
less surface to the wind, enabling the plane to gain a 
much higher speed, which in turn must mean for the 
manufacturer a more economical plane. 

Appreciating the demand for a satisfactory internal tie 
rod, the Stewart Hartshorn Company, during the year 
1926, developed a square section internal tie rod which 
supplants the old swaged type and has been adopted as 
standard by the Army and Navy. These rods are pro- 
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duced by a special method devised by its engineers and 
yield a product of excellent quality. This type of rod is 
strongly advocated for all internal fuselage and wing 

All Hartshorn Tie Rods are subjected in manufacture 
to frequent tests, samples taken from every coil of wire 
to ascertain that the properties called for are being main- 
tained and the same high tensile and ductile properties 
found in the streamline exist in the square internal tie 
rod. The company fully realizes the exact conditions 
which the rods must meet and their aim is to produce a 
wire which will not only meet the regular specifications 
but one that will also prove even and dependable in manu- 
facture. Hartshorn Tie Rods are made with cut threads 
held to a very close tolerance as precise threading is a 
most important factor in the safety of the wire. All 
wires manufactured are subjected to a proof test load 
equivalent to 60 per cent of their specified breaking load 
before leaving the Stewart Hartshorn Company's plant. 

Practically all designers of aircraft find it necessary 
to brace their ships with tie rods either externally or 
internally, and, in most cases, both types are used. The 
square section internal type tie rod is used for bracing 
wings and fuselage internally. Where flying, landing and 
interplane bracings are required, the streamline section 
is employed. Landing gears and tail surfaces are like- 
wise braced with streamline, hew other aircraft com- 
modities afford a more general use throughout aircraft. 

At the All-American Aircraft Show in Detroit, the 
Stewart Hartshorn Co. is exhibiting a full line of inter- 
nal and external tie rod bracings, along with specimens 
of raw material and material in process indicating the 
physical properties of their rods. 


Haskelite Manufacturing Corp. 

Direct selling is undoubtedly our most satisfactory 
sales outlet. This is particularly true where the large 
manufacturer is concerned. By this method we obtain 
personal contact with the buyer, and his needs or prob- 
lems can be brought directly to us. Individuals and some 
of the smaller concerns are handled by our jobbers. This 
works exceptionally well in some localities. 

The aircraft show has unusual educational value. It 
is of value to the exhibitor, the manufacturer and engi- 
neer, and the public. Aircraft shows give the exhibitor 
a unique opportunity to display and advertise his product 
to those who are most interested in it. It is here that 
the manufacturer, designers, and engineers meet. The 
exhibitor obtains personal contact with these men; he 
can directly discuss their problems and requirements. 

The manufacturer, engineer, and designer benefit in 
much the same way. They can make direct comparison 
between products, and select that which best meets their 
needs. They can bring their problems directly to the 
supplier who is an exhibitor and have an opportunity to 
see the new features and developments shown. 

Last, but not least, the aircraft shows are of great 
benefit to the general public. It is the only place where 
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it can see the raw materials and finished product to- 
gether. The public travels in, and buys airplanes, uses 
them for freight and mail, and may even own stock in 
aircraft companies. Eventually the problem of selling 
anything reduces itself to the education of the public, 
and it is at the aircraft show that the public can best 
learn about aircraft and its manufacture. Aircraft 
shows are milestones of progress. It is here that new 
features are most advantageously exhibited. 

Perhaps the biggest problems confronting the develop- 
ment of aeronautics at this time are the delivery of 
engines, the training of pilots, the creation of laws 
governing the manufacturing and piloting of planes, 
comfort, and safety. 

This last is the most important. Rapid progress is 
being made in night flying, the development of airlines 
and commercial flying. We lead the world in aero- 
nautics. but despite this fact, air disasters are news ; the 
smallest accidents make the front page. It is imperative, 
therefore, that flying be made absolutely safe. 

One of the features of our exhibit are insulation 
panels. The creation of luxurious air liners has produced 
a demand for the utmost comfort in flight. Closed cabin 
planes provide for protection against the wind, but at 
the present time they do not furnish sufficient insula- 
tion against sound and cold. The Haskelite Manu- 
facturing Corp. is endeavoring to produce a stiff, light 
panel having excellent insulating qualities. In addition, 
we are showing Haskelite. Plymetl, Aluminum Plymetl. 
Duralumin Plymetl. Balsa Haskelite, Balsa Plymetl, and 
different sections of wing ribs, entering edges, dash 
boards, instrument boards, floors, etc., which our cus- 
tomers will furnish us for exhibiting purposes. A 
special display of wing beam webbing in spruce and 
mahogany is being shown, also panels in thicknesses of 
;i'a" and 

The Company is being represented by C. E. Scott, 
sales engineer, G. M. Hanrahan, sales engineer, and 


Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft Corp. 

We are frequently asked how we find prospects for 
airplanes. During the past year, in which nearly every 
manufacturer enjoyed more business than his produc- 
tion could take care of. the question was easily answered. 
In other words, prospects did not have to be found — 
they appeared with money in hand and clamored for 
delivery dates. By far the great majority of sales went 
to commercial operators who were intending to use 
planes solely for making profit directly. Every operator 
of a war-surplus “Jenny” or early type open plane saw 
the possibilities of profit in offering the public rides in 
the new type closed cabin plane. The task of deter- 
mining the aircraft market was not a difficult one when 
the profits of pilots barnstorming in five and six place 
cabin ships and even tri-motors became known about 
the country. 

For the coming year, however, the aeronautical in- 
dustry seems fairly well agreed that new markets must 
be sought and demand created among corporations and 
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individuals in order to consume the production for which 
they are preparing. 

During the past year flying has been found to be 
commercially profitable for many business organizations, 
most prominent of which are probably the oil companies. 
However, other large corporations and individuals with 
widely varying interests which take them over consid- 
erable territory are finding the plane not only a great 
convenience but almost a necessity. Flying has been 
made socially popular through the introduction of Avia- 
tion Country Clubs and the adoption of the air yacht 
by people of means, as a companion to water-craft. 

Early in the year the Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft 
Corporation decided to determine for itself just what 
interest manufacturers, officials of large corporations, 
railroads, etc., had in aeronautical development. Accord- 
ingly a mailing campaign was inaugurated and results 
obtained were comparable to the most successful of 
general campaigns. It was. of course, impossible to 
determine in advance whether or not a letter from an 
aircraft concern would actually reach the desk of a 
business executive. Apparently a letter from such a 
company was sufficiently unusual to get it by the first 
line of defense, and replies were received in the personal 
handwriting of some of the country’s ablest busi- 

The campaign was designed, not as a technical selling 
talk, but as a plan to increase air-mindedness among 
American business executives. Business reply cards 
were enclosed to facilitate the reply of the prospect and 
the quantities in which these came back was surprising 
both to the postal authorities and ourselves. The object 
of the reply card was to secure one of the new catalogs 
of Ryan planes which had been designed along the 
lines of the most elaborate automobile catalog. The 
plane was treated purely as a secure, dependable means 
of speedy transportation. Illustrations of the interior 
were intended to convey the feeling of comfort and 
implied safety through the luxury of appointments and 
taste in design. The plane was shown as an acessory 
to business and a new adjunct to sport and outings. 
Adaptation to seaplane and ski installation was sug- 
gested and finally, by means of graphic sketches, the 
performance of the plane itself was shown. The whole 
atmosphere of the catalog was one to inspire confidence 
through association with every-day means of transporta- 
tion such as the automobile and yacht. Dual control was 
touched on to show the simplicity of operation and case 
with which the private owner might himself learn to 
fly and the necessary technical data and specifications 
were included in a few pages at the back of the book. 

We feel that with this initial step and with the pro- 
posed campaign of mailing for the future, that we are 
touching a new and undeveloped market. The com- 
mercial market meanwhile is, of course, not being 
neglected by any means. The Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft 
Corporation has approximately 25 distributors in this 
country and half a dozen more in foreign countries and 
these are constantly being contacted and assisted by a 
group of field men who are demonstrating new planes 
anti following up the prospects in outlying districts. 

Concentration of production on one particular model 
has always been one of the first principles of the 
Mahoney-Ryan organization and the six-place dual- 
control Brougham with 300 hp. Whirlwind engine, ex- 
hibited for the first time at the Detroit Show in new 
dress, is the standard production for this year. 
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Our sales plan does not attempt to compete with 
that of manufacturers of large transport planes, nor yet 
of small open sport planes. It is our feeling, however, 
that there is a very definite market for a plane of the 
brougham type in use on feeder lines and as auxiliaries 
to main airlines in the carrying of partial loads. It is 
also a practical plane for manufacturers who do not 
care to be burdened with the great overhead of the large 
transport plane and have a minimum of operation 
expense. 

The aircraft market is undoubtedly going to become 
more definitely classified according to the carrying 
capacity than has the automobile market, and the 
Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft Corporation feels that its place 
is definitely in the medium-sized single engine field. 



Ex-Cell-O Tool & Manufacturing Co. 

With a bow to the leaders in the air, I take this 
opportunity to “point with pride" to Ex-Cell-O’s relation- 
ship to the aircraft industry. Ex-Cell-0 is now making 
precision small parts for 17 different manufacturers of 
airplanes and airplane engines. Included in this list 
are found most of the leaders of the industry to whom 
we supply such precision parts as valve guides, valve 
tappet guides, cam and rocker arm rollers, piston pins, 
valve tappets, connecting rod bolts and propeller hub 
bolts and all types of precision milled thread studs. 

Ex-Ccll-O has always been a precision shop, working 
to close limits. As airplane work is held to particularly 
exacting specifications with extremely close manufactur- 
ing tolerances, the engine manufacturers immediately 
looked for some source, already equipped and trained in 
that line of work, to produce their small parts for them. 
From the steadily increasing volume of our business, we 
are of the opinion that these manufacturers have not 
regretted their choice of Ex-Cell-O. 

President. 


American Cirrus Engines, Inc. 

The exhibit of the American Cirrus Engines, Inc., 
at the Detroit aeronautical show is featuring the new 
American Cirrus engine and the world’s records made by 
light aircraft in which Cirrus engines have been installed. 
The three main advantages of the American Cirrus engine 
are also being stressed. These are. first, its simplicity of 
construction; secondly, its well-proved reliability, and 
third, its “in line” design. 

In the designing of the Cirrus engine, it was decided 
that it was most important to keep to a form of construc- 
tion that would create and retain the confidence of the 
private owner. Therefore, a design was chosen with 
which the average man was familiar, namely, that of the 
in line automobile engine. Cylinder heads are recessed 
into the cylinder and cylinders are likewise recessed into 
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the crankcase, joints of the cylinders and heads being 
made by gaskets. The complete cylinder with head 
is secured to the crankcase by means of four studs pro- 
jecting from the crankcase and passing through holes in 
the cylinder head. This simple construction allows the 
heads and cylinders to be easily removed without taking 
down the engine. The same simplicity is followed 
throughout construction. In other words, the engine has 
the advantage that it requires no greater skill for its 
maintenance than an ordinary automobile engine. 

The second advantage of the engine is in its intrinsic 
reliability. Its records in performance are known the 
world over. From England to Australia, England to 
South Africa, around the continent of Africa, back and 
forth across the United States, Cirrus engines have been 
flown in long distance flights. They are used continu- 
ously from the wildernesses of Northern Canada to the 
southern tip of South America, in England, France, 
Italy, India, Egypt, Persia, China, Japan and Australia. 
Flying in these countries in the extremes of temperature 
and adverse weather conditions, they are continually 
doing their work with reliability. 

The third advantage of the Cirrus is, that owing to its 
in line design, it may be mounted in the nose of any 
light plane with perfect forward visibility and without 
any loss of cooling efficiency. This advantage means a 
great deal to the private flier and sportsman pilot. The 
natural sales outlets for the American Cirrus engine are 
the light aircraft manufacturing companies, operating 
companies using light aircraft, flying clubs, individual 
pilots and sportsmen. There are three main factors that 
have a direct bearing upon these outlets. They are first, 
the growing popularity of private and sport flying; 
second, the great need for training and sport planes to 
be sold at a reasonable cost; and third, the increasing 
popularity of the in line engine for planes, as a medium 
of securing greater forward visibility and speed. 

Private and sport flying is fast taking a great hold in 
the United States. Flying schools and clubs and aviation 
country clubs are being formed the country over, and 
they are attracting to their membership hundreds of 
persons who are desirous of learning to fly with the in- 
tention of buying their own little ships for pleasure and 
transportation. These people are not entering the field 
of aviation with the intention of making it their business. 
They are those who can well afford to purchase and 
maintain planes for their own amusement. They also 
will use light planes as a means of personal transportation 
because of the advantages of speed and comfort. In ad- 
dition, small training planes will be needed badly in the 
near future. Up until this time, there have been prac- 
tically no engines built for private and sport flying and 
the Cirrus engine supplies a power plant that is ideally 
suited for training purposes. 

ALLAN C. HOFFMAN 

Vice-President 


The Austin Company 

In our exhibit at the Detroit aircraft show, we are 
exhibiting a lighted model of a modern airport, samples 
of airport surveys and reports, catalogs, photographs of 
airport hangars, factories, etc., which have been de- 
signed, built and equipped by the Austin Company as 
architects, engineers, and builders of airports. Five 
members of the staff are representing our company at 
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the show. These are W. J. Austin, president. G. A. 
Bryant. Jr„ vice-president and general sales manager. 
A. F. Plant, Detroit district manager. J. C. Prosser, 
assistant manager of the Airport Division, and 
W. E. Arthur, manager of the Airport Division. 


The Moto-Meter Co. 

With the airplane industry now on the threshold 
of becoming one of the greatest of modern achievements 
in transportation, the manufacturer and operator are 
now faced with the problem of creating a public market 
for their products and services. Creation of this market 
is essential before the industry can assume the rank 
predicted for it by those who look ahead. 

Production of airplanes in the past few years has. 
in number, been far below the demand. Potential 
operators have had to wait weeks and months for planes 
before they could start their lines. What service they 
were able to provide was readily used and the market 
seemed to grow every day. 

Faced with this increasing demand for more and 
more planes, the manufacturers naturally instituted ex- 
pansion programs. Some of them are so large as to 
cause apprehension when the future is considered along 
with the rapidly changing lines of design. 

During 1928 there were approximately 5.000 planes 
turned out. Production schedules for the present year 
forecast more than double that number. 

This increased production has enabled dozens of 
operators to complete their equipment and start services, 
which, during this summer, will cover the United States 
with a network of passenger, mail, and express lines. 
As soon as many of the lines started it was discovered 
there was a limit to the present day demand for service 
from the public. A reaction is setting in that is now 
having its first effect on the producer in that they are 
aware that they must give attention to salesmanship 
as well as plane building. 

It is apparent that the airplane has not quite been 
removed from the spectacular to the sound commercial 
in the public view. The tremendous interest created by 
the pioneer and daring ocean flights still remains, but it 
is a slow process in converting it into a realization that 
airplanes offer service to the ordinary layman as well 
as the wealthy sportsman. 

Such a condition brings to the industry for the first 
time the problem of selling its wares. If all the planes 
built this year are to he sold there must be people willing 
to take advantage of the mail, passenger and express 
service they will provide. Of course not all manufac- 
turers and operators are confronted with this problem. 
Many of the major concerns are still far behind in orders 
and active service between communities. It is generally 
conceded that the market needed will not come from 
the man able to buy his own plane but from the man 
in the street, the man who still looks to the skies when 
he hears the drone of an engine overhead. 

Mail and express are the only classes of service now 
within his province. Passenger fares will eventually be 
cut so that this medium of travel will also become 
popular. One of the most important methods for carry- 
ing the aircraft message to the public is the aircraft 
show. In one of these exhibitions the man who will 
supply the future market for service is able to give the 


airplane close inspection, sees how it operates, and is 
informed of the thousand and one ways the airplane 
will help him. 

Possibly even more important is the opportunity an 
aircraft show gives to the future users of airplanes, 
the boys and girls of school age who are up to the 
minute in their knowledge of aircraft and who can ask 
questions that balk the old timers right and left. They 
are the ones whose confidence will bring about trans- 
Atlantic service and other such projects. An aircraft 
show such as the All-Americau is worth the effort. 

The Moto-Meter exhibit is in the charge of Henry 
C. Boynton. Others attending are Roy P. Hurley, chief 
engineer, and R. L. Carey. 




President 


AC Spark Plug Co. 

There is no question that the progressive develop- 
ment of aviation, especially in the past two years, has 
been the outstanding achievement in the world’s industry. 
And there is no doubt that aviation, year by year, will 
show such phcnominal gains that within five years, per- 
haps. the name "infant industry” as applied to aviation, 
will cease to be. Aviation today has really passed its 
infant stage and actively engaged in the industry are 
some of the country's oldest, most conservative and most 
substantial concerns and individuals. They would not 
be putting their capital and efforts into aviation unless 
they had the utmost confidence in it. 

In the strictest sense, aviation is not such a new in- 
dustry. It is a transportation business in a new form. 
It is fortunate in having had the experience and facilities 
of individuals and firms long engaged in the transporta- 
tion field — the engine manufacturers, instrument and 
accessory makers, tire makers, body builders, etc. 

Aviation has made its great headway largely due to 
these agencies and through the puissant force of publish- 
ers. Today many newspapers are carrying sections de- 
voted to aviation and some of the foremost trade maga- 
zine editors and publishers have entered the aviation 
field. And any future history in the progress of avia- 
tion deserves a great big chapter devoted to the important 
work that has been done by editors and publishers in pro- 
moting aviation. Publicity for the aircraft industry has 
been responsible in a very great measure for the rapid 
strides of the aircraft industry. 

Just as navigators of the air added glories to aviation 
achievement, manufacturers and engineers have also 
done their part in the development of aero engines and 
other devices to keep abreast and even ahead of the in- 
dustry's progress. The sturdiest and most efficient en- 
gines were developed, navigation instruments perfected 
and every component part of the airplane improved. 

The important part played by spark plugs, for instance, 
was made possible by engineering development and the 
AC spark plug, selected by L'indbergh. Byrd. Chamber- 
lin. Stinson, Schlee. Brock, Maitland. Hegenberger and 
others were designed and developed long in advance of 
the epochal flights made by these great fliers. The en- 
gineers. continually seeking the ideal, had anticipated the 
needs of future engine requirements. 
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The AC company now is eng&ged busily in research 
work along aviation lines. Our stoff of engineers, num- 
bering some thirty-five technicians, is devoting a great 
deal of time to designing and developing aviation prod- 
ucts. Today we are manufacturing ten aviation products 
as follows: 

Spark plugs, tachometers, ammeters, thermo gauges, 
oil pressure gauges, air cleaner-flame arrestors, alti- 
meters, air speed indicators, gasoline strainers and fuel 
pumps. As time goes on we are confident that aircraft 
will play an ever increasingly important part in the manu- 
facturing activities of our company. 

H. H. CURTICE 


E. S. T witling & Co. 

The complete line of “Fiightex Fabric" manufac- 
tured by our company, pinked edge, and seamed re- 
inforcing tapes in all sizes, and an "airaft,” manufac- 
tured from Fiightex Fabric and similar to the one which 
Commander Richard E. Byrd took to the South Pole, 
are being featured at our display at the Detroit Show 
this week. John H. Twining and V. Dietz, Jr., are in 
charge of the exhibit. 



Aqua Oil Service, Inc. 

In view of the fact that Aqua Oil Service, Inc., manu- 
factures field flush fueling pits, some operators have 
preconceived the idea that the Aqua System is "just 
another fueling system.” Furthermore, there has been 
some idea that the company is chiefly concerned in putting 

As a matter of fact, the Aqua System, known tech- 
nically as the Aqua Non-Hazardous Hydraulic Flotation 
System is, fundamentally, the underground storage sys- 
tem. The basic system includes storage tank and piping 
to various outlets. Whether the actual process of fueling 
planes is direct from pit box, panel or by portable truck, 
it is necessary to have large storage capacity preferably 
underground. 

To dispense gasoline from an underground storage 
tank, there are two methods, namely, suction pump and 
Aqua Hydraulic Flotation Principle. As it is common 
knowledge that with the suction pump method a suction 
pipe with foot valve is lowered to a point near the bot- 
tom of the tank, that method will not be described in this 
article. 

The Hydraulic Flotation Principle may be unfamiliar 
to some operators, but it is the method of handling gaso- 
line that has been used by a number of automobile manu- 
facturers, automobile servi.ee buildings and gasoline fill- 
ing stations for many years. For laboratory and special 
test application it has proved most useful. 

The Aqua Hydraulic Flotation System is a power 
operated system that will supply gasoline from one tank 
to any number of dispensing outlets and any speed of 
flow may be obtained. Fuel leaves the top of the tank— 
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consequently, the best gasoline in storage is always being 
delivered for service. There is no evaporation loss even 
when the most volatile liquids remain in' storage for a 
long period of time. As there is no evaporation of fuel 
m storage there are no fumes in the storage tank, the 
storage tank can never explode and, of course, there 
is no discharge of hazardous fumes when storage tank is 
being filled from tank wagons or tank cars. 

With blended fuels, which have been increasing in 
popularity for some time, consideration must be given to 
stratification. If fuel in storage stratifies and suction 
pipe is at the bottom of the tank, the heaviest and lowest 
grade fuel is continually delivered. As a result, not only 
is the benefit of blending lost but very often a flier 
obtains a lower grade of fuel than would be obtained 
from a straight refined high test product. 

With an Aqua System stratification is reduced to an 
absolute minimum and probably prevented entirely due 
to the fact that the tank is “solid storage” with fluid 
under slight head. Many Aqua System tanks are equipped 
with blending header and it is a very simple operation 
to actually blend fuel in storage without removing it from 
the tank and without having it in contact with air. 

The Aqua System operates with the most reliable 
source of power. Its cost of operation is low, there is 
practically no cost of maintenance, storage tanks cannot 
be floated out of the ground by surface water and ac- 
curate check of all fuel in storage and handled over a 
long period of time may be maintained. 

Our exhibit at Detroit includes airport and flying 
field fueling systems, gasoline and oil tanks, field flush 
pit boxes for gasoline, field flush pit box for oil, air and 
water, fuel house control equipment for centralized op- 
eration and records, engine test fuel supply equipment, 
automatic control for constant head, gasoline meter panel 
for wall panel mounting, predetermined stop meter, and 
gasoline and oil pump. 



Packard Electric Company 

Notwithstanding the tremendous public interest 
in things aeronautical and in spite of the record-breaking 
attendance at all of the principal aviation shows lately. I 
do not believe that even we, who like to believe we are 
more or less in and of this particular industry, fully ap- 
preiate the value of aircraft shows. 

That they are of value, no one seems to doubt. The 
question is, how valuable and in what ways? 

Most of us quite naturally look at a question of this 
kind with a selfish background. We want to know 
what we individually get out of a show in the shape of 
new contacts, actual orders, trade prestige, etc. This is 
entirely correct. We have to measure the expense of 
time, energy and money and compare it with the value 
received to us in our own individual business. 

But in doing this, we must take a broad gauged atti- 
tude. For the plane manufacturer, undoubtedly the 
show is the means of inviting customer interest in his 
particular product and is probably, except for personal 
demonstration, the most effective method available. It 
has been successfully used in the automobile business for 
years and while the nature, character and results of the 
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National Automobile Show has probably changed ma- 
terially from the early days, yet we still continue to hold 
them and the interest and attention gets larger as the 
years go on. 

But how about the parts and accessory manufacturers. 
Those of us who are interested in seeing the executive 
and engineering personnel of the plane manufacturers — 
our customers ? Do we get value received ? 

If we attempt to discuss our products with an engine 
manufacturer, we find him interested in his own sales 
problems. The fact that he is at the show indicates that 
he is seeking further contact with his own customers. 
His sources will come to him, but he must in turn go to 
his customers. We find him wondering just what new 
contacts he can form and how he can cement his former 
relationships. 

From the standpoint of actual sales, therefore, the show 
from a parts standpoint is somewhat of a total loss. This 
does not mean, however, in my opinion that we do not 
owe our full support to aviation shows. In fact, I be- 
lieve that they are in themselves quite important in our 
particular scheme of things. 

At the Aircraft shows we learn all of the gossip and 
rumors which when properly sifted form the basis of a 
more complete understanding of just what is going on. 
We get a close-up view of what is going on in this very 
rapidly changing industry. We learn who have the most 
appealing models and who are forging ahead most rap- 
idly. We make certain contacts, which, when followed 
up aggressively, actually lead to business. 

By all means, I think that every manufacturer whose 
products lend themselves to aviation application, should 
attend an exhibit at all of the national aircraft shows — 
that has been and will continue to be our policy ! 





The National Glider Association, Inc. 

The National Glider Association, of which I have 
the honor to be president, is engaged in a nation-wide 
effort to introduce motorless flight to the young men 
and women of the United States. 

The National Glider Association. Inc., is making every 
effort to enlist Americans, young and old. in a movement 
which is at once a clean, profitable and fascinating sport ; 
an efficient method of training future airplane pilots 
cheaply and safely in unlimited numbers and a means 
of developing and testing new aircraft designs. 

The National Glider Association is affiliated with the 
National Aeronautic Association, and has the hearty 
support of that organization. We have authority to 
license third and second-class glider pilots and to super- 
vise the licensing of first-class glider pilots in the name 
of the N.A.A. 

We are not attempting to rush the movement more 
rapidly than general knowledge of the subject justifies. 
We have associated with us in the National Glider As- 
sociation, some of the outstanding leaders of American 
aviation. At the head of our Technical Committee, is 
Dr. Wolfgang Klemperer of the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Company, of Akron, Ohio, himself the first individual 
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to receive a license as a glider pilot in Germany. Asso- 
ciated with him on this very important committee, are 
the heads of the Aeronautical Departments of the New 
York University, University of Michigan and the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. Professors Klemin, Pawlowski and 
Altman, and also on the Committee is that veteran 
American pilot. Edward A. Stinson, and the distin- 
guished aeronautical engineers, Alfred V. Verville and 
Capt. L. M. Woolson. Other members of the Board 
of Directors and Committees arc of equal standing in 
aeronautical circles, which is a guarantee that we will 
progress along safe and sane lines in the development 
of this fascinating sport in this country. 

Miss Amelia Earhart, Maj. Reed G. Landis, Dr. 
Klemperer, Prof. Altman. Earl Osborn and William 
J. Scripps of our Board of Directors, have all actually 
participated in simple gliding during the last few 
months. They are unanimous in their judgment that 
even the simplest form of gliding is a thrilling and 
entertaining sport. What then may we expect when our 
pilots are able to get into advanced soarers and stay in 
the air for hours at a time, as did Peter Hesselbach, 
German expert, on Cape Cod last summer? 

It might be well at this time to call the attention of 
those who may read this statement that our greatest 
pilots get their first experience in gliding in the simplest 
form, rapidly moving forward to the more advanced 
stages of the sport. Therefore, it is necessary for all 
beginners to follow the same method of training. 

All persons interested in gliding are invited to attend 
the National Glider Conference in Detroit during the 
All-American Aircraft Show, on Wednesday, April 10. 
In the afternoon the conference has been invited to join 
the session of the Aeronautical Section of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, and at that time we will hear 
a lecture covering both the popular and technical phases 
of this sport from Dr. Klemperer, the outstanding au- 
thority on the subject in this country. Also, Miss 
Earhart and Major Landis will briefly outline the thrill 
which they received in gliding during the last few 
months. The interest shown by those attending the 
conference will largely guide the Board of Directors in 
the preparation of plans for the balance of 1929. If 
you wish to see a more ambitious program carried 
through, you should attend the conference and present 
your views. Everyone is welcome regardless of whether 
or not they are members of the N.G.A. 



Johnson Airplane Supply Co. 

Perhaps no more primitive device exists in airplane 
design than the tail skid. Perhaps no other unit of the 
airplane is responsible for as much trouble and main- 
tenance difficulties as a tail skid. 

The advent of wheel brakes affords an opportunity to 
eliminate the sliding, noisy and archaic skid for the 
silent, rolling and more modern wheel, for, iri the period 
before main wheel brakes, the skid served as a brake. 

The use of a tail wheel saves wear and tear on airport 
turf as well as on the airplane structure itself: it elimi- 
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nates the costly and time wasting replacement of tail skid 
shoes — for a revolving wheel will not have a fraction of 

taking off and taxiing ; it enables parking of the plane 
with minimum effort, and no dollies or special equipment. 

Hut — to obtain the full benefits of a tail wheel it is 
vitally essential to remember that the wheel itself must 
lie suitable, and the installation must be correctly made. 
We recommend the pneumatic wheel for its quiet and 
satisfactory performance; tests on solid wheels have 
proved them noisy and uncomfortable to crew and pas- 

We learned in our own tests that the plain bearing 
would not stand up in these small wheels whose size re- 
sults in high speeds of revolution. Ball or roller bearings 
were more practical, and in our efforts to reduce main- 
tenance difficulties, standard (not special) Timken bear- 
ings were used, as they carry side load as well as radial 
load, and arc adjustable. 

While the installation of a tail wheel involves no par- 
ticular difficulties, it is well to arrange for restricted 
movement in taxiing, but 360 deg. movement for park- 
ing. and also to have the center of rotation normal to the 
ground line. 

One will note an increasing number of planes of new 
design using a tail wheel, and we believe it is only a short 
while before the airplane not equipped with a tail wheel 
will be considered old fashioned. 



Curtiss Flying Service, Inc. 

The problems involved in merchandising airplanes or 
airplane engines are the same ; namely, product, market, 
merchandising organization and selection of the most 
advantageous means of conveying information regarding 
the product to the potential purchaser. 

To obtain national distribution of the airplanes han- 

contimiing to create, a sales structure that consists first 
of either distributors or local Curtiss Flying Service 
organizations, best described as factory branches. These 
are primarily wholesalers and their function is to sur- 
round themselves with an active dealer or retail organi- 
zation. The latter must carry the burden of sales to the 
ultimate consumer. 

The means used to convey information regarding the 
various products to the purchaser are advertising, circu- 
larization and demonstration. In the present stage of 
airplane merchandising the equipment is sold largely on 
personal knowledge and confidence. Hence actual 
demonstrations are of peculiar importance. Therefore, 
the Curtiss Flying Service keeps sales representatives 
constantly in the field who cover their assigned territory 
by airplane — interest new dealers — or assist existing 
dealers in closing sales, by actual demonstrations. Need- 
less to say. this method is expensive but effective. 

In the engine field our direct market consists of the 
airplane manufacturers. Our indirect market, to which 
our advertising and circularization appeals, is the ulti- 
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mate consumer. To a lesser extent demonstration plays 
a part in selling engines, but more important is the engi- 
neering background and reputation of the manufacturer. 

Lastly, and of the greatest importance in both engine 
and airplane sales, is the question, of service. This is 
one of the underlying thoughts in the establishment of 
some 25 or 30 Curtiss Flying Service airports through- 
out the United States, where factory trained personnel 
will be available to give service at standardized rates. 




Fairchild Airplane Mfg • Corp. 

Very few of the present-day airplane dealers have 
made anv money selling planes. There are several rea- 
sons for 'this: 

First : The dealer holding even two franchises has 
not had sufficient variety in his line to give him the 
proper selling latitude. Second: Few manufacturers 
have given sufficient thought to the dealer’s requirements 
from the sales angle. Third : The airplane manufac- 
turer has given little or no assistance to the dealer to 
help him become thoroughly organized. This is vitally 
essential. Fourth: The expenses of the dealer's opera- 
tions are unjustly heavy. Such items as insurance have 
not received the co-operative attention of both manu- 
facturer and dealer to the end of reducing this excessive 
overhead. Fifth: Few manufacturers have given the 
development of commercial markets the serious thought 
it should receive. They have been content to supply oper- 
ator and transport line demands. Were the manufac- 
turer and the dealer to realize that every plane sold to a 
commercial house as a medium of efficient transportation 
opens a new avenue of outlet, the commercial demand for 
planes would be increased with greater rapidity. Were 
the manufacturer to assist the dealer in sales propaganda 
and stimulate the dealer to solicit commercial business, it 
would lie of great value to the industry. 

In analyzing the markets of today we find that they 
are divided into four distinct groups. 

Considering the number of students today and the 
rapid development of school activity, it is conclusive that 
a good training plane, designed to meet all the require- 
ments of the Department of Commerce, is most essential. 
The sales of this plane for the coming year will not only 
bring the bread and butter to the dealer, but the sugar 
as well. 

The second popular line will cover that unit designed 
primarily for the commercial house having traveling 
problems for its executives and sales organization. The 
average traveling executive spends between 2.000 and 
2.500 hr. a year in travel. With a plane designed to have 
three times railroad speed, low' cost of maintenance, and 
flying qualities permitting landing in moderate sized fields, 
the commercial use of planes will expand every day. 
The development in the sales of this type of plane will 
be commensurate with the sales ability and effort of 
airplane dealers. There is no visible limit to the extent 
to which this field can he developed. 

The third classification covers the demand by the 
transport lines for the larger plane to meet their require- 
ments. This type of plane may be from 6 to 14-place, 
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but the dealer, in his sales activity, will be more or less 
confined to the single-engined plane, as most large trans- 
port lines using multi-engined planes have been spoiled 
as prospects for him by their ability to buy from the 
manufacturer direct. 

These three types of planes constitute about all of the 
flexible line that a dealer can handle. 

The fourth group is that type of unit which will meet 
the coming development of the large transport line and 
railroad demand. There is no question that most rail- 
roads will be forced to operate their own airlines. It is 
perfectly logical that they should. The automobile and 
the bus business in the last eight years have robbed the 
railroads of 30 per cent, of their passenger haul. The 
bus has been a particularly dangerous competitor. 

Insurance premiums in force today are excessive and 
such an extreme burden to dealers that many are not car- 
rying the amount of protection that good business jus- 
tifies. Were this sort of dealer to have a serious accident, 
not covered by insurance, the results might bankrupt him. 

Some manufacturers are now giving serious thought 
to group insurance. There is a great deal to be said in 
favor of this type because it permits the dealer, in con- 
junction with the manufacturer he represents, to get an 
experience rating on that particular make of plane in- 
stead of paying the general rate derived from the expe- 
rience of varied lines. There is no question that some 
manufacturers’ planes are entitled to a lower insurance 
rate than others. Furthermore, by such a procedure, the 
manufacturer of airplanes is in a position to get an ab- 
solute experience rating on his product without the influ- 
ence of any other line. There is economy to the dealer, 
in that group insurance is placed with the underwriters 
at a lower rate than the dealer's local rate because of the 
elimination of sales expense. The manufacturer is in a 
position, if he will take advantage of it. to see that the 
dealer gets the best type of coverage and policy issued 
in its respective classification. 

The manufacturer will also find it a good investment 
to thoroughly assist his dealers in budgeting their busi- 
ness for their entire year’s operations, even going to the 
extent of standardizing an efficient bookkeeping system 
and installing it for the dealer. The manufacturer’s sales 
organization, to be efficient, should be so trained as to be 
able to guide the dealer in the entire set-up of his busi- 
ness and to carry the good points of one dealer’s opera- 
tions to another dealer and see that they are installed, 
eliminating leaks and waste that exist in his dealer 
organization. 

Cl- & 

General Manager 


Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 

We wish to take this opportunity to express our 
appreciation of the excellent co-operation of the aircraft 
engine manufacturers. Army and Navy organizations and 
users of Stromberg Carburetors in the successful devel- 
opment of our product. The extremely rapid growth of 
the aircraft industry during the past year and its recent 
change from a more or less experimental to a commercial 
basis has made it desirable to design and develop new 
types of aircraft engines and accessories which have some 
degree of standardization and can be manufactured by 
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modern production methods. This is one of the most 
important steps toward a reduction in the cost of flying, 
which is so essential to the continual growth and success 
of the aircraft industry. In working toward this end. 
however, we see no need for any change in attitude 
toward the high standard of performance set by the older 
manufacturers in the industry and required by the gov- 

With standardization, cost, and performance in mind 
we have developed during the past year a series of single 
barrel carburetors especially adapted to commercial air- 
craft engine use. These carburetors form the principal 
part of our exhibit at the All-American Aircraft show 
in Detroit. In addition, carburetors used by the military 
and naval forces of the country are on display. Many 
of these are sectioned so that those interested in the 
details of carburetor performance may easily become 
acquainted with our product. 

Engineer 



Bellanca Aircraft Corporation 

The Bellanca CH-300. the plane we are exhibiting at 
the Detroit Show, is powered with the new Wright J-6 
300 hp. engine and is a most remarkable combination of 
speed, altitude, climb, pay-load and safety. 

In a series of tryouts just concluded by our test pilots. 
George M. Haldeman and Shirley Short, this Bellanca 
established a high speed of 145 ni.p.h. and a cruising 
speed, with the engine throttled to two-thirds of its full 
power, of 122 ni.p.h. The speed tests were made with 
a gross weight of 4,050 lb. which we recommend for 
normal operation, and again with a gross weight of 
4,600 lb., the weight for which the Bellanca CH meets 
the design requirements of the United States Department 
of Commerce. 

Climb and ceiling tests were made with gross weights 
varying from 3,350 to 4.050 lb. With 3,350 lb., which 
is equivalent to fuel for 54 hr,, pilot and two passengers, 
the rate of climb was over 1.400 f.p.m. With a full 
load of 4,050 lb., which includes fuel for 5J hr., pilot, 
five passengers at 170 lb. each, and 200 lb. of baggage, the 
rate of climb was 1.150 f.p.m. With this load a service 
ceiling of 20,000 ft. was established. 

Contrary to popular belief, the chrome molybdenum 
steel tubing fuselage covered with linen cloth, used in 
all Bellanca planes, we believe is the strongest yet devel- 
oped. In fact, no Bellanca fuselage has ever collapsed 
under the most extreme conditions. Another important 
factor of safety is the Bellanca cantilever axle-type land- 
ing gear, an original feature with Bellanca airplanes. 

In response to to the damnd for luxurious upholstery, 
which increased air travel is developing, we are giving 
this feature much thought in the airplanes we are now 
producing. A Bellanca CH-300 which has just been 
delivered to a private owner is an outstanding example. 
This plane has silver wings and a black fuselage with a 
streamline stripe of mandarin red. The interior finish of 
the cabin, designed by Ethel W. Everett of the American 
Art Galleries and executed by B. Altman & Co., reflects 
the color scheme of the exterior. 

The ceiling and walls are covered with light beige 
linen chintz, piped with a round cord fabric of the same 
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color. The double back sofa, two center seats and the 
two pilots’ seats are upholstered in beige du Pont fabric 
piped with Chinese red material of the same weight and 
quality. The upholstery is in slip cover form, gener- 
ously padded with fine down worked into the covers. 
Unusual richness is imparted to the floor by the carpet- 
ing of soft purple-black Wilton. The windows are fitted 
with shades of fine tussor silk in rose red harmonizing 
with, but not matching, the Chinese rose red of the up- 
holstery piping. The window trim is a brilliant Chinese 
lacquer red. This Bellanca, which is powered with a 
new Wright J-6 engine, will be taken abroad this summer 
for a flight over the principal European countries and 



Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 

Pratt & Whitney engines can npt only be seen at a 
booth at the Detroit Show, but in many commercial and 
military planes, for a large number of the planes in the 
Detroit show are powered with our "Wasp” and 
"Hornet” engines. 

Among the planes exhibited, powered with Pratt & 
Whitney "Hornet” engines, are the new Model 95 Boeing 
Mail Plane, designed exclusively for mail ; the Fokker 
F-ll Amphibian Flying Yacht, eight place cabin mono- 
plane; the Martin Model 74 cabin biplane of the Great 
Lakes Aircraft Corporation; the Hamilton Metalplane 
Model H-47 cabin monoplane, and the "Flamingo” Model 
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G-2, six passenger cabin monoplane, built by the Metal 
Aircraft Corporation of Cincinnati. 

"Wasp” equipped planes include the Vought “Corsair” 
and the Vought Amphibian ; the Buhl Air Sedan, Sr. ; the 
Fairchild Model 71 ; the Hamilton Metalplane Model 
FI-45; two planes built by the Laird Company of Chi- 
cago, one cabin and one open ; the Lockheed Vega “Wasp 
Air Express,” with which Captain Frank Hawks lowered 
the West to East transcontinental air record; the new 
Stinson low wing monoplane for eight passengers ; a 
new Travel Air cabin plane and two new tri-engined 
planes of the Stout Metal Airplane Company. 

In the Pratt & Whitney Booth are shown the new 
“Wasp” series "C” and the new "Homet" series “B” 
engines. The new “Wasp” series “C” provides the com- 
mercial operator with a 425 hp. power plant, while the 
rating is 450 hp. at 2,100 r.p.m. for military purposes. 
The geared "Wasp” of 425 hp. will also be shown. 

The new series “B” “Hornet” engine develops 575 hp., 
an increase of approximately 50 hp. over the series “A.” 
The geared "Hornet” is also shown. This engine devel- 
ops 550 hp. 

The Pratt & Whitney exhibit also includes an interest- 
ing set of photographs, showing the types of commercial 
planes now using “Wasp” engines, as well as standard 
Navy single place fighters and two place observation 
types. The ten planes, making as many world’s records, 
including the land and seaplane altitude events, are also 
being shown. 
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Creenleaf, Inc 

Green Patents Syndicate 

Forest Pork. III. 

. .Schenectady. X. Y. 

Akron. Ohio 

Akron. Ohio 
Akron. Ohio 

Detroit. Mich. 

Elyria, Ohio 

Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co 
Hansen Products Corp. 

Hoskchte Mfg. Co 

Heywood Starter Co 


. New York. X. Y. 
Chicago. 111. 


International Derrick Sr Equip. Co. 
Irving Air Chute Co 
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Johnson Airplane Sr Supply Co Dayton, Ohio 


LcBlond Arrcroj! Engine Co . . 


Lecce A cville Co 

Lee Machinery Co 

Lmde Air Products Co 

Lycoming Mfg. Co 

Cleveland. Ohio 

Detroit. Mich. 

AVt* York. N Y 



Michigan Screto Co 


Murphy varnish Co — 


McCord Radiator Co 

Moto- Meter Co.. Inc. 

Detroit. Mich. 

Long Islond City. L L. X. Y. 

National Air Pilots’ Ass n 

Notional Glider Ass'n 

National Sleet Products Co . 
Xorma-Hoffnum Bearings Corp. 

Northwest Airways, Int 

Xoluralme Company of Amer ... 

Cleveland. Ohio 

Dayton. Ohio 

Stamford. Conn. 

. . St. foul, Minn. 

Tulsa. Okla. 

Ookite Products, Inc . 

New York V Y 

Packard Electric Co 


Pennsylvania R.R 

Pioneer Instiiiment Co.. Ine. 

Pratt fir Whitney Aircraft Co... 
Pyle Xotionol Co 

... . Philadelphia. Pa. 

Brooklyn. X. Y . 

Hartford. Conn. 

Chicago. III. 

Rond McNally & Co 

Robertson Aircraft Co 

H. H. Robertson Co 

• . . - Chicago. III. 

Anglum, St. Louis Co. Mo. 
............ . Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Rome Wire Company 

Russell Parachute t'o 

John A. Roebling Sons Co 

Russell Mfg. Co 

Rome. X. 1’ 

Los Angeles. Calif 

Trenton. X. 1 

New York. X. Y. 


S K E Industries 

W 1. Savoge Co 

Scintilla Magneto Co. .... 

B Russeil Shaw 

Siemens & Halske Motor Co.. ... 

Sinclair Refining Co 

Snap on Wrench Co . . 

Society of Automotive Engineers . . 

A. G. Spaulding fir Bros 

Standard Oil Co. of Ind 

Standard Steel Propeller Co . 

Steteart Hartshorn Co 

Stromberg Motor Devices Co. . . 

Strauss fir Buegeletsen Co 

Supreme Propeller Co. 
by Hurtling Aircraft Co 

Taylor Instrument Co 

7 esas Company 

Texas Pacific Coat fix Oil Co 

W Harris Thurston 

Ttlanine Company. Inc 

E. S. Turinmg fir Co 


New York. N. Y. 

Knoxville. Tenn. 

Sidney. X Y 

Vo* York. .V. V 

New York, ,V. Y 

.Detroit. Mich 

New York, N. Y. 

New York. N. Y. 

Chicago, III. 

..West Homestead. Pa. 
New York. N. V. 

Chicago. Ill 

Brooklyn, X. Y. 

Detroit, Mich. 

....... Rochester. N. V. 

Chicago, III. 

Port Worth. Texas 
New York. N. Y 

Union. N. I 

New York, X Y. 


Yalentine fir Company 

Ran Dorn Electric Co 

Yacuum Oil Co 

Edgar T. Ward's Sons Co 

Warner Motor Co 

W esrem Electric Co . . . . . 

Wcstinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co... 

WcsiivghoHse Camp Co 

' ■ • .'I " •'■■■» ■ 

Wilson Steel Products Co . 

Wright Aeronautical Corp 

Wright-Tuttle Company 

W ymon fir Cordon 


. .New York. N Y 
...... Cleveland. Ohio 

New York, X Y. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Detroit, Mich 

... New York, X Y. 
..East Pittsburgh. Pa. 
. Vo* York. N. V. 
... New York.N. Y. 

... Chicago, III. 

Paterson. X !. 

Anderson. Ind. 

Worcester. Moss. 


Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Co Iona, Mich. 
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Underwriting Agency 
To Barber & Baldwin 

NEW YORK (n. y.) — Announcement 
is made by Aero Underwriters Corpora- 
tion that Barber & Baldwin, Inc., a 
subsidiary, has been appointed General 
Aviation Underwriting Agents for The 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company and Globe Indemnity Com- 
pany. Furthermore, the Aero Insurance 
Company and the Aero Indemnity Com- 
pany, also Aero Underwriters subsidiar- 
ies, will share as reinsurers in the busi- 
ness written under the policies of The 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company and Globe Indemnity Com- 
pany, and the Aero Engineering and 
Advisory Service, Inc., also a subsidiary 
of Aero Underwriters, will render an 
inspectional service through a corps 
of aero engineers covering the entire 
country. 

Barber & Baldwin, Inc., was estab- 
lished in 1922 for the purpose of de- 
veloping aviation insurance protection. 
The firm is under the personal direc- 
tion of H. Barber, F.R.Ae.S., M.I.Ae.E., 
who wrote an initial aviation policy 
in 1912. and who has been since 1908 
identified with aeronautics, having had 
eight years practical experience in pilot- 
ing aircraft, as well as experience in 
designing and building planes. He has 
underwritten air risks for fifteen years. 

Since 1922. Barber & Baldwin, Inc.. 
has produced various new forms of 
policies as occasion for them has arisen 
and has arranged for higher limits of 
indemnity to meet the increasing needs 
of aircraft operators. The indemnities 
now available through that firm are 
reported to aggregate more than $1,- 
000.000 per aircraft. 


Show Sanction Denied 

NEW YORK ( N. Y.)— Sanction for 
the “International Aircraft Exhibit” 
planned at Chicago for Sept. 7-15 by 
the United Aeronautical Society of 
America has been denied by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America. Charles L. Lawrance. 
chairman of the Chamber’s show 
committee, informed Mr. Reid, of 
the Society, that the decision was in 
accordance with the policy of the Cham- 
ber established last December at the 
Chicago exposition that Class C shows 
“would not receive sanction except 
where there was a strong feeling among 
the manufacturers, distributors, dealers, 
and operators that such a show was de- 
sirable and of benefit to the industry.” 
It was pointed out that Mr. Reid gave 
no indication of backing by local avia- 
tion interests. 


Builds Challenger Collegiate 

LpS ANGELES (calif.).— The Timm 
Airplane Company has completed a new 
Timm Collegiate monoplane powered 
with the Challenger engine and is using 
the plane for demonstrations. 
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Jensen Uses Auto Gasoline 

To Make Endurance Record 

Stays Aloft in Bellanca 


Require Students 
To Make Jumps 

DETROIT (mich.)— Stipu- 
lation has been made by 
United Aircraft School & 
Sales that all students signing 
for the company’s flying 
course must agree to take one 
parachute jump, "because,” 
declares Harold P. Fox, di- 
rector, “we believe that each 
student should not only get 
the habit of wearing these de- 
vices but should also know 
their use from experience.” 
United Airways announces 
instruction is now available 
from trained U. S. Army 
fliers, using the air corps 
system. Fifty students have 
lately been enrolled, it is re- 
ported. The firm is dealer 
for Waco, Mono-Aircraft, 
and Ryan planes. 


Space Reserved 
For St. Louis Show 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — Space has been re- 
served by several concerns in the First 
Annual St. Louis Aircraft Show sched- 
uled to be held in New Coliseum here 
May 25 to June 1, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Jackson Johnson, Jr., 
Post No. 72 of the American Legion, 
which is promoting the affair. Among 
these are said to be the Schlee-Brock 
Aircraft Corporation of Detroit and the 
Spartan Aircraft Company of Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Tile Post repons it is forming its 
show committee. The event is being di- 
rected now by H. B. Evans and Thomas 
G. Mngruder. The show is planned to 
be held simultaneously with the meet- 
ing here of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Gardner 


Jaineg Will Try for Altitude 

ALBANY (n. y.) — Joe James, chief 
pilot for Albany Air Service, is plan- 
ning an assault on the altitude record 
for light airplanes, to be made in a De 
Haviland Moth, powered with a Gypsy 
engine. In a test flight made recently, 
James is said to have reached an altitude 
of 19.000 ft. without difficulty, and he is 
confident that with proper weather con- 
ditions he can top the 21,000-ft. record 
established by Captain De Haviland. 


For More than 35 Hours 

ROOSEVELT FIELD (l. i.)— Martin 
Jensen set a world solo duration record 
when he landed March 28 at 5 :35 p.m. 
after 35 hours, 33 min., twenty sec. in 
the air, having taken off March 27 at 
6 :01 :35 a.m. This was eight min. and 
twenty sec. longer than the record es- 
tablished by the late Royal B. Thomas. 
Jensen flew a Bellanca called “The 
Green Flash.” The plane carried 440 
gal. of Hi-Test Tydol and fifteen gal. 
of oil. On two previous occasions Jen- 
sen has attempted to establish a new 

About one gal. of the gasoline re- 
mained in the tanks after the flight 
ended. This was drawn off and saved 
for a test. Jensen had to run the motor 
faster than he had planned on account 
of bumpy air conditions. This accounted 
for a higher fuel consumption, but for 
which he might have been able to stay 
up 40 or 45 hours, he declared. This 
record is not official under the rules of 
the National Aeronautic Association 
which does not recognize records for 
solo duration flights. 

WTiirltvInd Itlin Faithlessly 

The machine was powered with a 
Wright Whirlwind engine. Jensen re- 
ported that during the last hours of the 
flight he had difficulty in idling the en- 
gine. The plane was flown in a cir- 
cuitous^ course over Roosevelt, Curtiss 
and Mitchel Fields at an average alti- 
tude of between 1.000 and 1,500 ft. 
During the night he flew at a lower 
altitude. During the flight the engine 
ran without a sputter in spite of the 
unusual fuel. 

Jensen won fame as the runner-up in 
the Dole race to Hawaii in 1927. He 
began his aviation career in the navy 
during the World war and operated a 
flving school at San Diego. Calif., and 
did gipsy flying until the Dole event. 


Cooling Chemical Named 

WASHINGTON (n. c.)— Ethylene 
glycol has been announced as the chemi- 
cal developed by Army air engineers to 
replace water in cooling aircraft engines, 
according to a report here. This sub- 
stance is a common base for many 
anti-freeze solutions. As stated last week 
in Aviation - , use of this chemical prom- 
ises much in the development of water- 
cooled power plants. The clear, color- 
less and odorless fluid is needed, it is 
said, in only about one-quarter the quan- 
tity of water, bringing a saving in 
weight of some 84 lb. It is one of the 
simplest of the polyhydric alcohols, and 
its constituents may be obtained on the 
market at reasonable prices. 
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Newark Plans 
Aero Exposition 


Scheduled for May 23-June 1, 
Schlee-Brock Firm First Entry 

NEWARK (n. j.)— P lanned as an im- 
portant step in the aeronautical de- 
velopment of this city, the First An- 
nual Newark Aircraft Show will be 
held here from May 23-June 1, inclu- 
sive, in the State Armory. Officially 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the City of Newark, the show is 
under the direction of Ray Krimm, who 
managed the successful Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh expositions. 

Manufacturers will be pleased, ac- 
cording to expectations, with the un- 
obstructed floor area of 160x240 ft. 
available in the Armory, together with 
the additional booth space on the mez- 
zanine. The Armory is located at Sus- 
sex Avenue and Jay Street, and is con- 
venient to the downtown section of 
Newark and the Jersey City-New York 
tube station. Headquarters for the 
show have been established on the first 
floor of the Chamber of Commerce 
building, Branford Place, Newark. 

“The Newark Aircraft Show pre- 
sents an unexcelled opportunity,” states 
E. W. Wollmuth, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Newark chamber, “for men 
in the industry to bring planes or air- 
craft products to the attention of the 
largest and most populous district in 
the United States.” There is a popula- 
tion of 10,000,000 within a 50-mile 
radius of this city, Mr. Wollmuth 
pointed out. 

William S. Brock, of the Schlee- 
Brock Aircraft Corporation, Detroit, 
was the first aircraft entry when he 
reserved space for two Locfcheeds. One 
of these is to be the new Lockheed “Ex- 
ecutive.” Gliders, Inc., of Detroit, has 
entered three 45 ft. span gliders. 


New Service for Binghamton 

BINGHAMTON (n. y.)— A flying 
school, air taxi service and aerial 
photography service are to be inaugu- 
rated this month at the Endicott Aero 
Club’s field in West Endicott by Edwin 
A. Link, Jr., of this city, and A1 Stanley 
of Elmira, N. Y„ according to the for- 
mer. Gunne Lowkrantz of Agfa Ansco 
Corporation will assist the fliers in the 
photographic work. Link's Cessna 
cabin monoplane and Stanley's three 
Waco planes are to be used, it is stated. 
Stanley is a World War flier. Link 
is a graduate of Richard L. Bennett's 
local flying school. 


Acquires Aero Interests 

SALEM (ore.)— C. J. "Bud" Jensen 
has acquired the interests of Lee Inman 
in the new cabin monoplane designed 
by Lee Eyerly and also Inman’s share in 
the Monocoupe agency held by the two 


Launch Outdoor 
Plane Advertising 

KANSAS CITY (mo.)— C o- 
operating with its distributors 
and dealers, the American 
Eagle Aircraft Corporation 
of this city has launched an 
outdoor advertising campaign, 
the initial move being erection 
of billboards at strategic 
points bearing at slogan, "For 
Modern Transportation Use 
American Eagle Airplanes.” 
The boards are 6x10 ft., with 

brilliant orange. 


Cessna Firm Plans 
Increased Production 

WICHITA (ran.)— Within 60 days 
the Cessna Aircraft Company of 
Wichita .will be turning out 21 can- 
tilever wing monoplanes weekly as com- 
pared with the present plant capacity 
of two and one-half, according to Clyde 
V. Cessna, president of the company. 

Work has started on a new six-unit 
factory to cost more than $125,000. 
The new factory has been designed to 
permit expansion with a minimum of 
trouble. The new factory is on the 
company’s newly acquired 80-acre air- 
port lying near the new municipal air- 
port of 640 acres. 

As soon as the new factory is com- 
pleted the payroll will be increased from 
50 to approximately 200, according to 
Mr. Cessna. The company will con- 
tinue to build the four and six-place 
monoplanes. Orders for more than 100 
planes are on the books now and the 
Curtiss Flying Service of New York, 
which recently secured exclusive dis- 
tribution rights for the Cessna in the 
United States and Canada, has ordered 
more than 50 planes of the four-place 
type and has agreed to take all six-place 
planes turned out in 1929. 

The Shawmut Corporation of Boston 
recently furnished the Cessna company 
with additional capital for expansion 
purposes. 


Master Represents Curtiss 

GRAND FORKS (n. d.).— The Master 
Aeronautical Corporation, propeller 
manufacturer of Grand Forks, has 
secured the contract to sell products of 
the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Com- 
pany in the eastern half of North 
Dakota, it has been announced by 
George B. Reynolds, president of the 
local concern. S. C. Connors, Curtiss 
representative, drew up the contract 
with Mr. Reynolds. The local concern 
has purchased two Curtiss-Robins, the 
first of which will be delivered here in 
April. A flying school will be con- 
ducted at the Grand Forks airport this 
spring and summer. 


Announce Changes 
In New Ryan Brougham 

ST. LOUIS (mo.)— A number of 
changes in the new Ryan Brougham 
are announced here by the Mahoney- 
Ryan Aircraft Corporation. Among 
these are those affecting the Aerol 
struts, ailerons, and instrument board. 

Streamlining of the Aerol Members 
with aluminum “pants” with a fineness 
ratio of 3J to 1, has been embodied in 
the new model, the aluminum stream- 
lining running nearly the full length of 
each strut. Strut points are also Stream- 

Differential type ailerons, further- 
more, have been adopted in place of the 
Friese type, according to firm officials. 
This type of aileron control gives a 
throw of 14 deg. and an upward throw 
of 26 deg. in addition to reducing the 
yaw and increasing the rolling move- 
ment. Tests with this control are also 
said to have demonstrated a reduced 
loading on the stick. 

Adoption of Micarta instrument 
boards is also announced by the local 
concern as standard equipment on the 
new Brougham. The new boards, sup- 
planting the aluminum sheet with a 
crystalline blue finish formerly used by 
Ryan, are of grain mahogany finish, 
matching the trim in the interior of the 
cabin. Micarta tail skid wheels and 
pulleys are used also on the Brougham. 


Crawfords for Guatemala 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Harvey 
Crawford, president of the Crawford 
All-Metal Airplane Company, this city, 
reports that his company has been 
awarded a contract for the construction 
of six all-metal monoplanes to be placed 
in service on the airlines of the Guate- 
mala Air Mail Service. Victor D. 
Gordon, president of the Guatemala 
company, said that his company is plan- 
ning to ask for bids on two amphibian 
planes of special design in addition to 
the combined mail and passenger planes 
to be built by Crawford. The Crawford 
company is nearing completion on its 
first commercial monoplane, a four 
place, single engined craft, using dural- 
umin throughout and incorporating 
many unusual features. 


Reports 61 Motlis Ordered 

LOWELL (mass.) — The Moth Air- 
craft Corporation, this city, reports 
orders on the books for 61 planes, taken 
since the beginning of the New York 
Show. This represents 30 per cent of 
the production originally planned for 
1929. Plans have been made for con- 
siderably increasing production, with 
double shifts in all manufacturing de- 
partments as soon as practicable. Fig- 
ures accumulated over many thousand 
miles of flying indicate, according to the 
firm, that the Moth can be operated for 
$5.50 per hour including all expenses 
except depreciation and pilot’s time. 
The folding wings cut storage charges. 
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Twenty Travel Airs 
Ordered by Robertson 

WICHITA (kan.)— Travel Air planes 
will be used on the passenger route of 
the Robertson division of the Universal 
Air Lines from St. Louis to Omaha. 
In a deal recently closed here, the 
Robertson interests placed their order 
for twenty six-passenger cabin mono- 
planes, to be powered with both the 
Wasp and 300-hp. Wright engines. The 
Wasp planes are to be delivered first. 

In the same deal went Travel Air rep- 
resentation for all of the State of Mis- 
souri, except the Springfield district, 
and for the south third of Illinois. The 
deal represents a transaction involving 
$250,000. 

On the same day a deal was closed 
with the Morris Aircraft Company of 
Topeka, Kan., whereby Morris gets the 
Travel Air territory comprising twenty 
Northeastern Kansas counties. He 
placed his order for ten Travel Air 
planes, two to be delivered immediately 
for demonstration purposes. 

Eight Travel Air planes were also 
delivered to purchasers on that day. 
Three OX-5 biplanes were delivered to 
the Furniture Capital Airways of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. A Madison, Wis., air 
school received a Challenger-powered 
biplane, and another biplane with OX-5 
power was accepted by the Central Air 
Lines Company of Wichita for use at 
Tulsa, Okla. H. C. Lippiatt and Victor 
Fleming of Los Angeles each left 
Wichita in new six-place monoplanes 
and a third monoplane was delivered to 
the Texas Air Transport at Dallas. 


Report Pinto Improvements 

MINNEAPOLIS (minn.) —Exhaus- 
tive tests of the Mohawk Pinto, made 
recently at Wold-Chamberlain field, 
have shown that with recent improve- 
ments in tail and wing the plane will 
come out of a tail spin with ease when 
the controls are neutralized. The Pinto 
is manufactured here by the Mohawk 
Aircraft Corporation. 


Name Naturaline Distributor 

TULSA (okla.)— The Naturaline 
Company of America, this city, an- 
nounces appointment of the Cadillac 
Petroleum Corporation, Detroit, as 
distributor of Naturaline, the new 
aviation fuel, at airports in the vicinity 
of Detroit. First deliveries will be 
made to the Schlee-Brock Aircraft Cor- 
poration, it is stated. 


Producing “Levelometer” 

OAKLAND (calif.)— The “Level- 
ometer,” an instrument said to indicate 
very accurately the angular position ol 
an airplane up to 180 deg. in either lat- 
eral or longitudinal planes, is now 
reported in production at the plant of 
the American Airplane Equipment Com- 
pany. The device is being put on the 
market this month. 
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Claim Record for Patrician 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— A new 
world record for load lifting is claimed 
by the Keystone Patrician following a 
flight from Rogers Airport, Los 
Angeles, during which total of 36 per- 
sons were carried to an altitude of 
10,200 ft. in 25 min. Thirty-three girls, 
two pilots, and a mechanic were aboard 
the plane, which carried a pay load esti- 
mated at approximately 4,600 lb. 


White Concern Seeks 
Danville Factory Site 

DANVILLE, (ill.)— The White Air- 
craft, Des Moines, manufacturers of the 
“Whitey” airplane, sent a group of rep- 
resentatives here recently to confer with 
Chamber of Commerce officials about 
location of a manufacturing plant in this 
city, in order to get within the Chicago 

future center of the aviation industry. 

The White firm plane has a wing 
spread of 31 ft. and a speed of 108 
m.p.h., with its cruising speed 85-90 
m.p.h., capable of erasing for four hours. 
Powered with a 60 hp. Anzani engine, 
it will climb 850 ft. a minute after take- 
off and land at 30 m.p.h. The plane is 
an open cockpit model with room for 
the pilot and one passenger. 


Plan Bureau of Standards Club 

WASHINGTON (d. c.).— A Bureau 
of Standards flying club, composed of 
men at the Government laboratory who 
are doing research on aeronautical 
problems, was recently planned at a 
meeting sponsored by the N.A.A. It is 
proposed to purchase a light plane for 
a class of 25 and additional planes if 
the class gets larger. Former Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, 
E. P. Warner, spoke to the members 
forming the New Aeronautical club. 


Adopt “I” Struts 
For Newest Laird 

Members Made of Nine 
Layer Haskelite Plywood 

CHICAGO (ill.)— Plywood “I” struts 
of large dimensions are used by the 
E. M. Laird Airplane Company in the 
manufacture of the latest Laird model. 
The struts are made of nine-ply Haske- 
lite plywood in a set-back construction 
which streamlines the strut, permitting 
low air resistance and weight as well 
as great strength. Only two of the 
giant struts are needed for a plane and 
these are placed out on the wings well 
toward the tip. 

The individual plywood layers of the 
struts are glued together permanently 
by a special, water-resistant blood al- 
bumen glue, developed by the Haskelite 
Manufacturing Corporation of Chicago. 
As a consequence of the care taken in 
weather-proofing the plywood struts, 
they are said to be capable of long, con- 
tinued service under the most severe 
weather or climatic conditions. The 
“I” struts are stated to give the new 
Laird a neat, trim appearance which 

discriminating air enthusiasts, accord- 
ing to reports. 

Land Records Recalled 

Engineers of the Laird company are 
convinced that the plywood "I” strut 
construction will help Laird planes to 
continue their record-breaking feats. It 
will be remembered by the air-minded at 
least, that the Haskelite plywood using 
Laird planes took both first and second 
places in the first air derby flown from 
New York to Spokane. A third also 
finished second in the 1928 New York- 
Los Angeles derby, and two Laird ma- 
chines captured both first and second 
places in the Los Angeles-Cincinnati 
derby last year, it is pointed out. 


Belgian Plane Gates Will Build 



Showing the R.S.V. convertible bi-monoplane which the Gates Aircraft Corpora- 
tion will manufacture in America under license agreement with Stampe and 
Vertongen, Belgium 
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New Amphibian 
Put Through Tests 

Miami Firm's Monoplane 
Uses Pusher Type Engine 
MIAMI (fla.) — Zooming past a 

crowd of more than 5,000 people, the 
first Miami-built airplane, "Miami 
Maid,” recently underwent successful 
tests with Eddie Nirmaier, chief pilot 
of the Curtiss Flying Service, and F. J. 
Somers, construction engineer of the 
plane, at the controls. 

Mrs. Joseph M. Smoot, wife of the 
president of the new Miami Aircraft 
Corporation, recently formed to build 
the first experimental plane, christened 
the craft. These ceremonies followed 
test flights around Biscayne Bay. 

Mr. Smoot was gratified with the 
tests and will build a factory in this 
city, as soon as practicable, to manu- 
facture the planes. The factory is to 
cost $250,000. 

The new plane is a monoplane am- 
phibian, having the engines of the 
pusher type mounted on top of the 
wing. The craft, which is fitted with 
dual controls, has room for three pas- 
sengers in addition to the pilot and 
mechanic. The cabin is 42 in. high and 
has glass windows to provide good 
visibility for pilot and passengers. 


The craft is powered with a Menasco- 
Salmson 260 hp. engine. The estimated 
speed of the plane is 100 m.p.h. for 
cruising and 125 m.p.h. top speed. 

In the hull, which is of mahogany 
and spruce, is a 75 gal. tank which will 
carry gasoline for six hours sustained 
flight. The wing is of spruce and ply- 
wood and has a 44 ft. spread, is 6 ft. 
wide at the tips and 9t ft. wide at the 
center. It is mounted 18 in. above the 
hull fuselage at the center, and the 
front edge of the wing is 9 ft. behind 
the bow. The length of the plane from 
the bow to the back of the tail assemblv 
is 20J ft. 

F. J. Somers, construction engineer; 
L. C. McCarty, designing engineer on 
the wing; A. Anderson, superintendent 
of construction; D. A. Langehorne, Jr., 
purchasing agent ; and C. E. Long, de- 
signing engineer, were the men in 
charge of construction. 


Gets Propeller Orders 

WICHITA (kan.).— S. J. Stone, an 
official of the Supreme Propeller Com- 
pany, has returned to the Wichita fac- 
tory from a six weeks’ sales tour of 
the South with orders for approximately 
$100,000 worth of propellers. As a re- 
sult, the day and night shifts are work- 
ing seven days a week. Mr. Stone has 
left for a similar tour of the East. He 
expects to be gone about two months. 
On his first tour he covered the states 
of Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Florida and Tennessee. 
Many new agencies were selected. 


M and M Slocks Paragons 

BALTIMORE (md.)— The M and M 
Company, with stores in Cleveland, 
Youngstown, and Akron, O., handling 
automobile and radio supplies, have re- 
cently added an aeronautical department. 
Paragon propellers, manufactured by 
Paragon Engineers, Inc., this city, are 
being stocked. Several of these air 
screws have already been sold by M 
and M, according to the announcement. 


Flying Store 



CHICAGO (ill.)— Reid, Murdoch & 
Company, of this city, is sending its 
Ford transport, fitted as an aerial 
grocery store, on a nation-wide tour, 
with a crew including N. V. Johns, 
pilot; Lou Gordon, mechanic; and Rob- 
ert Nesbit. 


Aircraft Control Acquired 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— F ormal acquisi- 
tion of the Aircraft Control Corpora- 
tion, of Philadelphia, by the Consoli- 
dated Instrument Company of America. 
Inc., has just been completed, according 
to J. Leopold, president of the Consoli- 
dated organization. Mr. Leopold de- 
clared that while the Aircraft company 
will operate, henceforth, as a subsidiary 
unit, the factory would remain at Phil- 
adelphia. He also stated that the Air- 
craft company will continue its active 
manufacture of airplane navigational in- 
struments for the Army and Navy air 
services, and would begin an active cam- 
paign to supply similar instruments on 


Change Thaden Firm Name 

PITTSBURGH (pa.)— Name of the 
Thaden Metal Aircraft Company, this 
city, has been changed to "Pittsburgh 
Metal Airplane Company,” according to 

located at 1625 Island Avenue N.S., in 
this city. 
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New Kreutzer Coach 
On Demonstration Tour 


LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Flight 
tests have been completed on the new 
six place tri-engined Kreutzer “Air 
Coach.” The plane is now being flown 
on a demonstration tour by Lieut. H. 
H. Ogden, pilot, and Comdr. A. F. 
White, sales manager. Flight demon- 
strations will be given in Phoenix, 
Ariz., Lordsburg, N. M., Fort Worth 
and Dallas, Tex., St. Louis, and Chi- 
cago, and plans call for at least one 
full day of demonstrating at Detroit. 

ned to conduct demonstrations through- 
out the Eastern States in company with 
a second demonstrator now being rushed 
to completion in the Venice factory of 
the Joseph Kreutzer Corporation. 


.1 plane 


s the 


:ribed ii 


the Feb. 2 issue of Aviation, except 

room, an increased weight of 150 lb., 
and increase of power to a total of 220 
hp. The plane is finished in cream and 
green, has de luxe cabin seats and ap- 
pointments, and carries a large baggage 
compartment. 

Performance with two 65 hp., and 
one 90 hp. I-eBlond engines, carrying 
an 800 lb. pay load, is said to be 115 
m.p.h. top speed, 97 m.p.h. cruising, and 
40 m.p.h. landing speed. Initial climb 
is 900 ft. per min., service ceiling 16,000 
ft., absolute ceiling 19,000 ft., and cruis- 
ing range 600 miles. 


Klemperer a Member 
Of Akron Glider Group 


AKRON (Ohio) — Formation of the 
Akron Glider Club is the most recent 
development in local aeronautic activi- 
ties. The group is composed largely of 
Goodvear-Zeppelin builders, and of 
others interested in cngineless flight. 

The Akron club is more fortunate 
than many other similar groups in that it 
has as one of its members a recognized 
authority on gliders. This is Dr. Wolf- 
gang Klemperer, research engineer of 
the Goodvear-Zeppelin Corporation, and 
holder of glider pilot’s license No. 1 
in Germany’s well-developed glider field. 
He is chairman of the National Glider 
Association and chairman of its tech- 
nical committee. He has been placed 
in charge of all tests made with Ameri- 
can-built engineless planes, under aus- 
pices of the National association. It 
is probable that many of these tests will 
be made near Akron. 


Opens Philadelphia Office 

PHILADELPHIA (pa.) — Robbins 
Air Service and Aviation Service & 
Transport, Inc., have opened offices in 
the Victory Building, 10th and Chestnut 
Streets, this city. Aerial advertising, 
photography, mapping, surveying and 
student instruction is offered. 
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Planes Not in Regular 
Production Approved 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— A list of 
airplanes no longer being regularly 
manufactured, but which have been ap- 
proved for license without the approved 
type certificate has been issued by the 
Aeronautics Branch. The list follows, 

engine, gross weight, manufacturer’s 
number, and the symbol description 
(p— place, 1 — land, o — open, c — closed, 
b— biplane, m — monoplane, am — am- 
phibian, s — seaplane) : 





Stinson Plant to New Home 

DETROIT (MICH.)— The Stinson Air- 
craft Corporation, which since organiza- 
tion has operated their plant in North- 
ville, Mich., recently moved into a new 
home on the Detroit-Wayne Industrial 
Airport, approximately 16 miles west 
of Detroit. The new Stinson plant is 
a one-story brick structure covering 
75,000 sq.ft, of floor space. The airport, 
one square mile in area, is owned and 
operated by an airport corporation com- 
posed of Detroit and Wayne, Mich., 
business men and financiers. 


Brunner-Winkle Changes Name 

ALBANY (n. y.)— Certificate has 
been filed here changing the corporate 
name of the Brunner-Winkle Aircraft 
Corporation to "Glendale Aircraft Cor- 
poration.” The company also filed a 
certificate to allow it to do business in 
New York State with a capital of 250,- 
000 shares no par value common stock. 


New Emsco Concern 
Buys Albatross Firm 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Formation 
of Emsco Aircraft Corporation has 
been announced by E. M. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Emsco Derrick and Equip- 
ment Company, Emsco Refractories, and 
Emsco Clay Company, all of Los 
Angeles. The Emsco Aircraft Corpora- 
tion has purchased the Albatross Air- 
craft Corporation of Long Beach, and 
will commence production soon on single 
and tri-engined land planes and am- 
phibians designed by Charles Rocheville. 

A 40-acre site has been purchased one 
mile east of Downey, a Los Angeles 
suburb, and will be developed as a 
first-class airport in addition to being 
factory headquarters. For the present 
the Albatross hangar at the Long Beach 
Municipal Airport will be retained for 
flight testing and for completion of a 

before June 1. This plane will be 
powered with three Comet engines. 


Following institution of a quantity 
production schedule in the new Downey 
factory it is planned to start experi- 
mental work on a new two place train- 

of the present Albatross B-l. All types 
this small plane as preliminary work to 

twenty passenger, tri-engined plane 
which the company plans to build. 

Officers of the Emsco Aircraft Cor- 
poration include E. M. Smith, president, 
and Charles Rocheville, vice-president, 
and general manager. 


Welding Society to Meet 

NEW YORK (n. v.)— The Ameri- 
can Welding Society will hold its an- 
nual meeting April 24-26 at 29 West 
39th Street, this city. Richard M. 
Mock, engineer of the Bellanca Air- 
craft Corp. and former technical editor 
of Aviation, will speak on "Welding 
in the Aircraft Industry” at the 2 p.m. 
session, Thursday April 25, Room 2, 
fifth floor. 


Woman Named Instructor 

ROCKFORD (ill.)— Services of Miss 
Evelyn Nicholas as instructor in flying 
has been secured by the MacChesney 
School of Aviation, located near this 
city. Miss Nicholas, credit with 250 
hours, attended the Lincoln Flying 
School, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Announce New Plane 
And Engine Approvals 


WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Airplane ap- 
proval certificates as of March 26 to- 
talled 128, while approved power plants 
numbered 22 on that date, following 
the recent granting of a certificate for 
the Arnold Harris engine. Plane ap- 
provals No. 100 through No. 128, and 
engine approvals No. 10 through 22, 
are given herewith (Key: p — place, 
o — open, c — closed, 1 — landplane, s — 
seaplane, am — amphibian, fb — flying 
boat, I) — biplane, m — monoplane. En- 
' -number of cylinders, r — 


radial, 




cooled, a — air cooled) : 
Airplanes 


101— l . 

103 Lockheed' 

10, lHowJ 

~l€ 


-3, 6pclm, Whirl- 


d D-21, Spolb, Hlsso 180 
• Standard D-26, 5polb. -Whirl- 
109— New" Standard D-26, 3polb. Whirl- 

111 — Travel Air Sc-2000, 3potb, Curtlsa 

112— Travel Air W-4000, 3polb, Scarab. 

li?-&°3^.. U 5’0^”’Hr4 “ hP - 

116 — Travel ^r^’A-foooL..^ — _ 


immand-Aire 3-C-3A, Spolb. Scarab 
-allace Touroplane B, 3pclm, Kin 

~ : Z„ 

122— Fleet Model' 1, 2pollx Scarab. wh)r| 

1 24— American Easle Al-29, Spolb, ICinnei 

125 — Swallow P-28- AX, 3polb, Axelson Hi 

126 — Sikorsky S-38-B, lOpcamb. 2 Wasps 

127— Stearman M-2. lpolb. Cyclone. 

128— Buhl CA-6, Gpclb. Wrlijht J-6. 



Offers N. Y. U. Scholarship 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— T o be known 
as the Alexander Eaglerock Award, an 
aero scholarship has been provided at 
New York University's Daniel Guggen- 
heim School of Aeronautics by the Alex- 
ander Aircraft Company of Colorado 
Springs. A stipend totaling $1,000 is 
assured the successful candidate. The 
competition for the Alexander awards 
for 1929 closes May 31. 
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It (/as been reported that . . . 

The Commercial Aircraft Corpor- 
ation, Pasadena, Calif., will soon let the 
contract for construction of an airplane 
factory at the Metropolitan Airport, Van 
Nuys, Calif. 

Sealed proposals in triplicate will be 
received by the Chief Clerk, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Nineteenth Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., until 2 p.m., April 
17, for galvanized steel towers and wind 
cone brackets for use of the Airways 
Division. Write for blank, proposal 
No. 20728. 

The Chief Clerk will also accept bids 
until 2 p.m., April 8, for electric air- 
way beacons and intermediate landing 
field equipment on the Buffalo-Albany 
airway. Blanks for this proposal, desig- 
nated as No. 20710, must be accompaned 
by a deposit of $5. Remittance may be 
made by telegram. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce has received a request from C. 
Schutte, 522 West 57th Street, New 
York City, for specifications, perform- 
ance data, and prices on small sport 
planes. 

A three-plane hangar will be erected 
at the Hettinger Airport, Hettinger, 
N. D., by the city, of which E. C. 
Thomas is auditor. 

National Parks Airways will erect a 
hangar at the Butte, Mont., municipal 
airport to hold eight planes, offices, 
waiting rooms, and machine shop. 

About $45,000 will be spent by the 
Robertson Aircraft Company in re- 
habilitating an old hangar at the mu- 
nicipal airport, St. Louis. The com- 
pany will lease the property on which 
the structure stands and pay for the 
service concession which will be let 
through competitive bidding. 


Name Wheat United Officer 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— G eorge S. 
Wheat, it is announced, has been ap- 
pointed vice president of United Air- 
craft & Transport, the new air firm 
combination which includes Boeing, 
Pratt & Whitney, Vought, and Hamilton 
interests. His work will be in the pub- 
licity line. Mr. Wheat, identified for 
the past decade with aeronautical en- 
deavors, has lately been assistant to the 
president of the Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Company. He was the editor of 
the IV right Aircraft Builder in 1920, 
was author of Aeronautical Landing 
Fields and Air Ports (1921), has done 
publicity work for the Wright com- 
pany, was a founder of the Paterson, 
N. J., chapter of the N.A.A., has served 
on the N.A.A. publicity committee and 
with the aeronautical staff of New York 
University. New York offices are being 
maintained by Mr. Wheat at 51 Pine 
Street. 


Plans Refueling 
Record Attempt 

RANGER (tex.)— Owen I. 
Haughland, pilot of this city, 

attempt to break the refueling 
record of the "Question 
Mark." He plans to fly an 
Axelson powered Cessna 
plane, equipped with special 
fuel tanks, to the four 
boundaries of the nation, with 
Wichita, Kan., as a pivotal 
point, in breaking the mark 
of 150 hours established by 
the Fokker. Another Cessna, 
powered with a Whirlwind, 
will care for the refueling, it 
is announced. 


Three New Units 
For Swallow Plant 

WICHITA (kan.)— Three new fac- 
tory units arc being built at the Swallow 
plant in Wichita. As soon as the build- 
ings are completed, production will be 
increased from 10 to 25 planes weekly, 
according to George Bassett, general 
manager. 

As soon as present orders are filled, 

their time to perfection of a cabin mono- 
plane designed to carry Challenger 
power. The Department of Commerce 
is issuing an approved type certificate 
for the Axelson-powered biplane, it is 

Most of the planes now being built 
on order are the two-place training craft 
which sells for less than $2,000. The 
Swallow company recently closed a deal 
for the sale of’ 25 planes to H. C. 

Hartung of Detroit, delivery to be made 
this summer. Both OX-5 training 
planes and Axelson-powered three- 
place biplanes were ordered. 


Sierra Production Scheduled 

OAKLAND (calif.) — Scheduled pro- 
duction of an Oakland-built cabin mono- 
plane has been announced by officials of 
Aircraft Industries, Inc., a local con- 
cern. The plane, known as the Sierra 
cabin monoplane, is powered with a 
Comet radial and is credited with a 
high speed of 125 m.p.h. and a cruising 
speed of 100 m.p.h. It has a span of 
36 ft. and an over all length of 25 ft. 


Four Eagles to Associated 

HOLLYWOOD (calif.)— Associated 
Aircraft, Inc., this city, California dis- 
tributor for American Eagle planes, has 
ordered four of these craft for imme- 
diate delivery. Two are to be powered 
with OX engines, while two will carry 
Kinner radials. 
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New Firms Announced 


Ballou - Whiter aik Aeroplane 
Company, Portland, Ore.; capital 
$50,000; incorporators: W. J. Ballou, 
Walter L. Whitehair, and C. G. 
Schneider, all of Portland. 

National Air Surveys, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; capital $10,000 with 2,000 
shares no par value stock ; incorporators : 
G. H. Harding, civil engineer; B. Har- 
vey Dale, attorney ; and J. Dixon Davis, 
secretary-treasurer of the Dixie Davis 
Flying Field, Cincinnati. 

Washington Aircraft & Trans- 
port Corporation, Seattle, Wash., 
capital $40,000, by A. Elliott Merrill, 
Gilbert Cook, and Omer C. Drury. 

Northwest Aircraft & Motor Cor- 
poration, Seattle, Wash., capital 
$50,000, by L. F. Duvall, Clifford 
Limpright, R. R. Bell, and others. 

Bergerson-Sherman, Inc., Tacoma, 
Wash., capital $10,000, by A. B. Bcr- 
gerson, Frank Sherman, and Arthur 
Berg, to engage in air transportation 

Shields-Clark Flying Service, 
Portland, Ore., capital $15,000, by E. B. 
Shields, W. B. Clark, and George J. 
Perkins. 


AERONAUTICAL CALENDAR 

April 6-14 

Comr^erZ Cm™?' HaSI'ljal 


Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Detroit AeronauUo Meeting. The 

Apnl 10 

National Glider Conlerenoe, Statier 
Hotel, Detroit. Mich. 


Annual Meeting. ^mcrican Welding 

SfiSfiF 8 ®*® 

May 4 

jwSM-riSr.s: 

May 7 International Aeronautic Conference 

and Exhibition, Seville, Spain. 

ISsS'4?— 1 Bess 


f Irat International Congreea on Sani- 

May 2Klune 

1 First Annual Newark ^Air^ Show, 


sais 

May 27-June 

2 Indianapolis Aviation Show of tho 

May 28-30 

Gardner^ Annual Trophy Race, St. 


Amsterdam, Holland. 

July 16-27 

International Aircraft Exhibition of 

Aug. 24-Sept. 2 National Air Races and Aeronautical 
Show, Cleveland, O. 


«„dA^rsr«Se.^g"'”’ 

Sept. 6-7 

Schneider Cup Race, over the Solent, 

Sept. 7-15 

International Aircraft Exhibit of 

Sept. 28 

Gordon Bennett^ Balloon Trophy 


Southweatern Aircraft Exposition, 
State Fair Grounds, Dallas, Tex. 
International Aeronautical Expoel- 
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Capt. Ira Eaker, "Question Mark” 
flier whose dawn-dusk flights between 
the United States and Panama were 
twice interrupted near their completion 
by bad weather, has wired the Boeing 
company a high commendation of the 
new Model P-12 Army fighting plane. 

One-hundred quarts of nitro-glycerine 
were recently carried by a Stinson bi- 
plane from Shelby, Mont., to Calgary, 
Alberta, a distance of 200 miles, when 
building contractors were in need of a 
supply. The pilot is reported to have 
landed the plane carefully. 

Students at the Eyerly School of 
Aeronautics, Salem, Ore,, are building 
a low-wing monoplane. The school re- 
cently turned out a seven-cylinder 
Siemens Halske powered cabin mono- 
plane designed by Lee Eyerly. 

Products for the aircraft industry are 
manufactured by 332 members of the 
Motor and Equipment Association, ac- 
cording to the M.E.A. Buyer's Guide of 
Aircraft Products recently issued. 

Pitcairn Aviation of Georgia, Inc., 
has established town offices at 503-4th. 
National Bank Building, Atlanta. 

Horace R. Byers, who assisted Dr. 
Carl-Gustaf Rossby of the Guggenheim 
meteorological service in the establish- 
ment of the model airway weather re- 
porting station at the Oakland Airport, 
has been awarded a Guggenheim 
scholarship at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

It is understood that the Fairchild in- 
terests are negotiating for the purchase 
of the Kreider-Reisner Aircraft Com- 
pany, Inc., Hagerstown, Md. The latter 
firm manufactures the Challenger plane. 

Successful delivery of a patient, whose 
skull was fractured in an accident at 
Kettle Falls, Wash., to Portland in a 
Buhl Airsedan, was recently made by 
the Mamer service of Spokane. Lieut. 
Jack Rose piloted the plane, which car- 
ried a portable bed in place of seats. 

Avigational instruments for 300 Bar- 
ling planes will be supplied by the 
Consolidated Instrument Company. 

With a total of 149 students, the Por- 
terfield Flying School, Kansas City, an- 
nounces a new high point in number of 
enrollments. 

Pacific Technical University, San 
Diego, is offering a combined aeronauti- 
cal course covering engines, mechanics, 
aerology, and avigation in its home 

The new addition to the Scintilla 
Magneto Company plant, Sidney, N. Y., 
is now completed and in operation. There 
are now 475 employees at the plant, 
which is working 24 hours a day to meet 
the demand for its products. 

Aviation Post 651, American Legion, 
Chicago, meets each Tuesday noon in 
the Old Town Lunch Room, Hotel 


Sherman. Visiting fliers are asked to 

Keystone’s large transport, "Pat- 
rician,” recently covered the distance 
of more than 600 miles between San 
Francisco and Salt Lake City in 4 hours 
45 min. Capt. St. Clair Streett, has 
been piloting the craft on its tour of 
the country, just completed. 

Four special Stearman planes to be 
used in dusting work in the Southern 
cotton fields are being built in the 
Wichita factory. The order was placed 
by M. L. Alexander, W. C. Miles, and 
Curry Sanders, who are to take de- 
livery on the craft at Shreveport, La., 
the first week in June. 

A special Travel Air plane has been 
purchased by E. H. McReynolds, assist- 
ant to the president of the Missouri 
Pacific railroad, for use by company 
officials. 

Newell R. Sage, export manager of 
the Russell Manufacturing Company, 
Middletown, Conn., has sailed to 
Europe, where he will visit twelve coun- 
tries in the interests of the firm’s avia- 
tion and automotive products. 

I-oui Garrett, president of the 
Arkansas Airport Association, has been 
cited for his service to the community 
of Pine Bluff, Ark., during 1928. He 
is greatly responsible for the establish- 
ment of the fine airport, Toney Field. 

A dinner followed by an aviation 
program and dancing is being given by 
the Greater Brooklyn Flying Club at 
the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, April 

Two more Fairchild Model 71 planes 
have been exported recently from the 
factory at Farmingdale, L. I. One goes 
to Peruvian Airways, Inc., and the other 
the Mexican Aviation Company. 

Hugh Allen, of the Goodyear-Zeppe- 
lin Company, Akron, Ohio, has been 
conferring with Lieut. Comdr. Charles 
E. Rosendahl and F. W. von Meister 
of the Maybach Zeppelin Company, 
making preparations for the arrival in 
this country of the Graf Zeppelin in 
May. 

On April 20 and 21 officials of Kansas 
cities will be guests of Wichita aero- 
nautical leaders at an airport conference 
at which the new Kansas airport law 
will be explained. 

More aviation business for Lincoln, 
Neb., was the chief objective of 30 men 
who organized recently a local chapter 
of the National Aeronautic Association. 

American Airport Corporation of 
New England is to assume management 
of the Fisk Park airport at Springfield. 
Mass., about April 15. Flood and 
boundary lights are being installed. 

The inauguration of the Cristobal- 
Mollendo, Peru, air mail service by the 
Pan American-Grace Airways, which 
received the contract for the route 
March 2, has been postponed indefi- 
nitely, it has been announced by the 


D istributors and 

DEALERS NAMED 

Ryan— M idwest Airways, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., of which J. H. Knaup 
is president; B. R. Evans, general man- 
ager; Val Zimmerman, vice-president; 
and E. M. Knaup, secretary-treasurer; 
named distributor for Canada, already 
having charge of Wisconsin and Mich- 

Lockheed — Ohio Lockheed Sales 
Corporation, Akron, Ohio, of which 
H. W. Maxson is vice-president ; dealer 
territory to embrace all of Northeastern 
Ohio. 

Lockhefj>— Randall M. Mitchell of 
Columbus, Ohio; dealer territory to 
serve Southern Ohio, including Cin- 


American Eagle — Ross Arbuckle of 
Iola, Kan. ; appointed dealer by Beacon 
Airways of America, Inc., distributor 
for Missouri and Kansas ; has taken de- 
livery on OX American Eagle biplane. 

DH Moth — A lbany Air Service, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; New York State agency, 
exclusive of the Metropolitan area. 


Post Office Department, pending deci- 
sion of the Department of Justice rela- 
tive to charges of haste on the part 
of the postal officials in awarding the 
contract made by the American Inter- 
national Airways, the low bidder. 

A new aviation roll map showing the 
various sections of the Pacific Coast, in- 
cluding airports and other information, 
has been prepared by the chemical rela- 
tion department of the Union Oil Com- 


A new type plane powered with 
Whirlwind engine, to cost in the 
neighborhood of $8,000, has been de- 
veloped by the Mono Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Moline, 111. Don Luscombe, firm 
vice president, reports more than 100 
ordered. 

The N.A.A. announces a new publica- 
tion which will be devoted to a campaign 
to encourage the public to “See America 

of flying clubs. It will be known as 
“The Aeronautic Review" and will 
supplant the association’s house organ 
which it has published for seven 


Directors of Metal Aircraft Corpora- 
tion have extended the guarantee and 
warranty on its all-metal Flamingo from 
90 days to six years. 

Curtiss Flying Service announces 
plans to build a 140 acre airport at 
Cleveland, to be operated by the Curtiss 
Flying Service of Ohio. 

One hundred and thirty-six Curtiss 
Challenger engines have been ordered 
recently, it is reported, 60 by Travel Air 
and 76 by Command-Aire. it is lately 
announced. 
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John Berney, vice-president of Air- 
craft Industries, Oakland, Calif., has 
been named head of the designing de- 
partment succeeding Joseph Long who 
has resigned. 

Martin W. Swanson has been ap- 
pointed communication engineer of the 
Universal Aviation Corporation. 

Chari.es W. Geppert has been ap- 
pointed inspector at the Robinson Fly- 
ing School, Division of Universal 
Aviation Corporation. 

Stephen A. McClellan, sales man- 
ager for the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company of Hartford, Conn., has re- 
sumed temporarily his old job as test 
pilot making test flights on a rush order 
on Corsairs for the Mexican Govern- 

“Dinty” Moore, formerly with Se- 
attle Airways and Northwest Air 
Service, has been selected as the suc- 
cessor of Maj. H. H. Eckerson of the 
Hobi Airways Co. at Eugene, Ore. 

W. A. Patterson, Chicago Traffic 
Manager of the Boeing company has 
been appointed General Traffic Manager 
to succeed W. G. Herron who has re- 
signed. 

Fred M. Durland has assumed gen- 
eral managership of Coffman Mono- 
planes, Inc. 

Allan W. Olson has joined the staff 
of the Braniff Flying School, Okla- 
homa City, as instructor. 

Lieut. Sanford Chandler, formerly 
vice-president and chief pilot of the 
H. and H. Aerial Service, West Hart- 
ford, Conn., has joined the staff of the 
Hartford branch of Curtiss Flying Serv- 
ice of New England. 

George H. Phelps, for some time 
general manager and chief pilot of In- 
terstate Airways, Hartford, Conn., has 
joined the staff of the Hartford Branch 
of Curtiss Flying Service of New 
England. 

James A. Woods, president of the 
Bridgeport Machine Company of 
Wichita, Kan., has been named a di- 
rector of the Knoll Aircraft Corporation. 

Foye Shumaker, formerly of the 
Aircraft Bureau of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce, has resigned to become ad- 
vertising manager of the Heywood 
Starter Corp. 

F. H. Nelson has been appointed 
consulting engineer on airports for 
Universal Aviation Corporation. 

Claude L. Morphew has been ap- 
pointed auditor and office manager of the 
Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft Corporation. 

Lieut. Frank M. McKee, formerly 
commander of Norton Field, Columbus, 
O., and more recently lighter-than-air 
office on General Fecliet's staff, has re- 
signed from the army to represent the 
Curtiss Flying Service in central Ohio. 

Maj. Stanley E. Piasecki of Mil- 
waukee will be the new manager of the 
Milwaukee County Airport. 

Joseph F. Read has been appointed 
Sales Manager for the Universal Avia- 
tion Corporation Sales Division, both 
new and used planes at St. Louis. 


E. O. MdDonnell, O. A. Glaue- 
brook, Jr, James C. Willson, J. 
Cheever Cowdin, A. C. Dickinson, 
J. C. Hunsaker, and Leonard Ken- 
nedy, have been elected directors of 
Aeronautical Industries, Inc. 

Alfred Wolf, former German army 
pilot, has been appointed manager and 
field director of the Hanford Tri-State 
Airlines, Rickenbacker Field, Sioux 
City, la. 

Lieut. William B. Trundle, for- 
merly of the Marine Corps Aviation, 
has joined the staff at a Washington, 
D. C„ airport. 

Nathan F. Vanderlip lias been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Gates Air- 
craft Corporation. 


Summer Course 
For College Men 

ALBANY (n. y.)— Estab- 
lishment of a summer flying 
school, designed especially for 
college men, has been an- 
nounced by A. R. Mabry of 
Flyers, Inc. The school, 
which will provide two months 
of intensive training in both 
ground work and actual flight, 
will recruit enrollment from 
New England colleges. 

Mr. Mabry expects that the 
enrollment will approximate 
100. He recently completed 
a trip to several colleges and 
reports that the idea was met 
with general favor. 


University of Kansas 
Aviation Meeting Held 

LAWRENCE (kan.)— The recent an- 
nual Engineers’ Day program of the 
school of Engineering, University of 
Kansas, this city, was devoted to the 
subject of aeronautics. 

The topics and speakers were as fol- 
lows: Aerial Photography, Dr. L. S. 
Powell, Lawrence, Kan.; Airplane De- 
sign, Mac Short, Stearman Aircraft 
Company; The Development of Com- 
mercial Air Transportation, C. E. Flem- 
ing, division traffic manager, N. A. T. ; 
Airports, L. W. Clapp; The Airplane 
in Military Operations, Maj. O. West- 
over, Army Air Corps ; Architecture of 
Airports, Edward W. Tanner, architect, 
Kansas City ; The Lighting of Airports, 
E. R. Cullom, St. Louis office, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany ; and Airplane Varnishes and Pro- 
tective Coatings, Robert Sapper, Berry 
Brothers. 

The Baron Shiba high-speed motion 
picture film, featuring special aero- 
nautical investigations as carried out at 
the Tokyo Imperial University, Japan, 
were also shown during the program. 
Students and townspeople filled the 
auditorium during both sessions. 
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III! REVIEWS Illl 

Civil Airports and Airways by Archi- 
bald Black is in reality a hand book for 
those interested in the construction and 
development of commercial airports. The 
author, who is president of Black and 
Bigelow, Inc., New York air transport 
engineering firm, discusses the selection 
of airport sites; the planning and the 
layout of the field; the clearing and 
levelling of the site and the actual con- 
struction ; the drainage of landing fields ; 
roads and runways; maintenance and 
operating equipment; repair shop equip- 
ment; fire protection; requirements of 
seaplane and lighter-than-aircraft bases. 
In addition, chapters are devoted to air- 
way lighting equipment, radio equipment 
and the operation meteorological serv- 
ices. There is also an appendix which 
contains much valuable information. In 
preparing the new book, Mr. Black was 
aided by a group of 19 specialists, each 
of whom is recognized as an authority 
in his particular branch of airport 
work. The price is $4.00. 

Airplane Stress Analysis by Alex- 
ander Klemin, head of the Guggenheim 
School of Aeronautics at New York 
University, is one of the latest books by 
this well-known aeronautical engineer 
and educator. The new book, which is 
based on a series of articles that ap- 
peared in Aviation, has been written 
with the collaboration of George F. 

nected with the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Navy Department. It has been pre- 
pared purely as an introductory treatise 
of the subject of airplane stress analysis 
for the use of college students, engineers 
and designers. The price of the book is 
$7.00. 

International Aircraft Markings, by 
E. Grosvenor and L. Bridgman, is a use- 

civil aircraft markings of the planes of 
various nations by means of colored 
plates. A table oi the numbering and 

back of the volume. 


Denies Aireraft Project 

CINCINNATI (ohio)— Persistent ru- 
mors that Powel Crosley, radio firm 
head, is to launch an airplane factory 
in this city to build low priced aircraft, 
are being denied by Crosley with equal 
persistence. Interest in several small 
shops in which experimental airplanes 
are being built is popularly attributed 
to Crosley. 


Collins Joins T. A. T. 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Paul F. Col- 
lins, mail pilot on the New York-Cleve- 
land route of the transcontinental for ten 
years, has been named Eastern Division 
Superintendent of Transcontinental Air 
Transport. He has resigned from 
National Air Transport with a record 
of 6,000 hours. His headquarters will 
be in this city. 
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Report Eaker 
May Join Air Line 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Another fa- 
mous Air Corps pilot is reported plan- 
ning to quit the Army service for com- 
mercial occupation. This time it is 
none other than Capt. Ira C. Eaker, 
chief pilot of the Question Mark, and 
one of the foremost of the army's air 

become General Operations Manager of 
Atlantic Seaboard Airways, Inc., which 
plans to operate a chain of airports 
along the Atlantic Coast, with Hoover 
Field here as the headquarters, and a 
system of air lines between these air- 
ports. 

Atlantic Seaboard Airsvays, Inc., will 
acquire the International Airways, Inc. 
The latter owns Hoover Field, this city, 
and the Potomac Flying Service. It 
was organized in Maryland in 1928 
with a capitalization of $1,000,000. The 
new company will be distributor for 
new standard planes for Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia and 
the District of Columbia, and will use 

twelve having been ordered. 


Duluth May Have 
Air Passenger Line 

DULUTH (minn.)— Resumption of 
air passenger service between this city 
and Minneapolis appeared in prospect 
following a recent visit here by Capt. 
Trevor G. Williams, division manager 
of Universal Air Lines. Captain 

recently purchased by the city for a 
municipal airport. 

cities was carried on for several months 
by seaplanes, flying from Lake Calhoun 
in Minneapolis to St. Louis bay here, 
but this was discontinued last fall. 


Pan American Plans Radio 

MIAMI (FLA.)— Pan American Air- 
ways is planning to spend $350,000 on 
radio facilities. A radio control sta- 
tion, to be located in this city, costing 
about $30,000, and more than $300,000 
worth of radio apparatus has been 
ordered, it is stated. 


Alaska May Get Mooring Mast 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— The erection 
of an airship mooring mast at Alaska is 
reported here to be under consideration. 
The mast if built probably would re- 
ceive its first use as a base for the Graf 
Zeppelin during the Arctic explorations 


Maddux Opens New Service 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Maddux 
Air Lines inaugurated two daily sched- 
ules between this city and San Fran- 
cisco April 1. The additional service 
will be on a three hour basis for the 
non-stop flight from this city to San 
Francisco and Oakland. Wasp engined 
Fords are to be used. The company is 
continuing to operate the “local” sched- 
ule with stops at Bakersfield, Fresno, 
Modesto and Stockton on the Los An- 
geles-San Francisco run, and at Long 
Beach, Santa Ana, and San Diego on 



Develops New 
Radio Equipment 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— 
Ed Allen, veteran Boeing 

the new style microphone and 
helmet equipped with “ear- 
ettes," which are made of 
sponge rubber and fit into the 
ear. The pilots of 35 Boeing 
planes being equipped with 
radiophone may conveniently 

distant as 200 miles and from 
an altitude of 12,000 ft. 


Colonial Passenger Line Soon 

BOSTON (mass.)— Within about a 
week, April 15, Colonial Air Transport, 
operator of C.A.M. route 1, between 
here and New York, will offer a pas- 
senger service using tri-engined Ford 
monoplanes. The company experi- 
mented with passenger service in the 
spring of 1927, using a Fokker tri- 
engine machine. 


Boeing to Open 
Alaskan Service 

Will Survey Route for 
Operation of Flying Boats 

SEATTLE (wash.)— Plans of the 
Boeing System for a regular air pas- 
senger service between here and south- 
eastern Alaska have been announced. 
A flying survey of the proposed route 
is to be undertaken at once. At the 
present stage of the project, it is un- 
derstood that Boeing six passenger fly- 
ing boats, a development of the Boeing 
B-l, will be used and will be flown over 
the Inside Passage up the coast. 

Although the steamship mileage be- 
tween here and Ketchikan is 660 miles, 
to Juneau 860 miles and to Skagway 
930 miles, it is expected the trip may 
be made by the machines between dawn 
and dusk. Three and a half days are 
required by steamer. The definite 
schedule depends on the survey flight 
and it has not been indicated how often 
the trips will be made. Service prob- 
ably will be curtailed during the winter 


The machines are powered with Wasp 
engines, have a take off run of 900 ft.. 
a maximum speed of 115 m.p.h., and a 
climb of 1,000 f.p.m. to a service ceiling 
of 12.000 ft. Similar machines are in 
the service of Western Canada Airways. 

In the meantime, Union Air Lines of 
Portland, Ore., is making progress with 
its plans for a service between this city 
and Ketchikan and Juneau, Alaska. 
This concern expects to start operation 
the early summer and will use Doug- 

ts each. These machines are to be 
the hands of the company soon, it is 
expected. 


Service to Panama Tripled 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Pan American 
Airways has started tri-weekly service 
in both directions between Cristobal 
Canal Zone, and Miami, Fla., replacing 
the weekly service which has been in 
effect so far. Planes will start from the 
two terminals simultaneously and will 
meet at Tela, Honduras, where they 
will exchange cargoes and then return 
to their starting points. The company 
is following a new policy by using a tri- 
engined land plane over the Cristobal- 
Tela route, and an amphibian over the 
rest of the route, instead of using an 
amphibian over die entire line. This 
change was made on account of the ter- 
rain in the Central American countries. 
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Two New Radio 
Devices Disclosed 

Western Electric and Army 
Announce Development 
NEW YORK (n. y.)— A new type 
two-way radio apparatus has been an- 
nounced by the Western Electric Com- 
pany. The device was developed by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. The final 
transmitter model, produced in more than 
a year of experiments using a Fairchild 
Wasp machine as a flying laboratory, is 
housed in a case about 10 in. deep, 14 
in. high, and IS in. long. 

Power for the transmitter is derived 
from a generator connected with the 
engine and controlled so that constant 
voltage is maintained at all engine 
speeds. The transmitter has a carrier 

E ower of 50 watts. The device has a 
-equency range of from 1,500 to 6,000 
kilocycles and the operating frequency 
is said to be maintained to within plus 
or minus .025 per cent under all con- 
ditions. A microphone has been de- 
veloped to eliminate all outside noises. 

The receiver is housed in an aluminum 
box about 4 in. deep, 8 in. high 
and 12 in. long. Complete with 
tubes this receiving apparatus weighs 
less than 30 lb. 


WASHINGTON (d. c.)— The Signal 
Corps of the Army has disclosed its 
development of what it terms the “pan- 
cake receiver,” a dimunitive radio 
receiving set for aircraft. The set is 
12 in. long, 8 in. high and not quite 
4 in. deep. With one set of coils the 
instrument weighs only 10 lb. It has 
five tubes and covers a frequency range 
of 250 to 1,500 kilocycles. The regen- 
eration on the detector stage, it is said, 
has been so carefully designed that the 
receiver can be made to enter oscil- 
lation smoothly, without electrical back- 
lash, throughout the range of the re- 

and its operation is extremely simple. 

The Army has ordered 100 of these 
instruments from the General Electric 
Company for use in pursuit planes. 


Announces Air-Rail Project 

ST. LOUIS (mo.)— The Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad has joined the ranks of 
the railroads planning to co-operate in 

tablishing air transportation through the 
Southwest. Linton Roberts, former 
Army pilot, as aeronautical engineer for 
the company, will make a comprehensive 
survey of the needs and facilities in the 
area served by the railroad, using a 
Travel Air which is to be delivered this 


The 
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subsidiary organization a: 
concerns entering the field. 
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Spokane-Portland 
Line to Be Launched 

PORTLAND (ore.) — Plans for im- 
mediate inauguration of a passenger 
and express line between Spokane, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore., were an- 
nounced here recently by Lieut. Jack 
Rose, veteran pilot for the Mamer Fly- 
ing Service of Spokane. The line was 
announced first several months ago, 
without a definite date given. 

The Mamer service will put two six- 
place planes in the service. The planes 
will fly through the Columbia gorge, 
making the trip in about 2 hours 45 min. 
The machines will probably be Buhl 
Air Sedans. Fare on the line will ap- 
proximate cost of Pullman travel. 

If the Mamer plans are carried out 
it will be the first line to get under 
way between Portland and Spokane. 
Both the Varney concern, Pasco, Wash.- 
Salt Lake City air mail contractor, and 
West Coast Air Transport Company, 
have announced plans for such a line, 
to become effective later in the season. 


Stout Reports Record Month 

DETROIT ( m ic it . ) — Stout Air Serv- 
ices, Inc., reports that a total of 500 

during March, the largest month’s busi- 
ness since its organization. The Detroit- 
Cleveland line carried 297 passengers and 
the Dctroit-Chicago division 203. 



How Colonial’s Boston Building Will Look Completed 


BOSTON (mass.) — Considerable architectural care has gone into the design for 
the new combined passenger station and hangar for Colonial Air Transport. 
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Northwest Airways 
Cuts Passenger Fares 

MINNEAPOLIS (minn.) — North- 
west Airways, Inc., has announced a 
round trip fare of $50 between the Twin 
Cities and Chicago, a price only slightly 
higher than that charged by railroads. 
Under the new rates the one-way fare 
for the trip is $30, while a 30-day stop- 
over privilege is allowed on round trips. 
Through passengers are given trans- 
portation to and from the airports at 
both ends of the line. 

The new fares apply for both the 
non-stop service and the air mail route, 
which makes stops at LaCrosse, Madi- 
son and Milwaukee, Wis. Correspond- 
ing reductions in fares between stops- 
have been made, the cost being approxi- 
mately $.10 per mile. 

Operating economies, effected during 
the winter, are responsible for the re- 
ductions, according to Martin P. Kelly, 
traffic manager. The present round trip 
fare is only $5 more than the original 
one-way fare at the time the non-stop 
co-ordinated air and rail service was 
inaugurated Sept. 1, 1928. 


Faster Mail Service Soon 

WASHINGTON, (d. c.)— The Post 
Office Department promises that the 
new night transcontinental air mail 
service will be started within a few 
weeks following the completion of in- 
stallation of lighting of the airway be- 
tween San Francisco and Salt Lake 
City over the Rocky Mountains. Mail 
will cross the continent in 12 hours less 
time than at present, making possible 
delivery of a letter mailed at San Fran- 
cisco for New York on the evening of 
one day to arrive on the morning of the 
second day. The present trancontinental 
will not be abandoned, thus providing a 
double service between the coasts. 


To Discuss Mail Payments 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— The long 
expected move to readjust the Govern- 
ment’s payments to the airmail con- 
tractors is to be started soon, according 
to the Post Office Department. The 
date of a proposed conference with the 
contractors and the method of payments 
to be suggested have not been fixed. 
The Postmaster-General is authorized to 
make adjustments in the payments 
whenever the needs of the service re- 
quire it- 


Parks Dorms Nearly Ready 

ST. LOUIS (mo.)— Work is now re- 
ported virtually completed on the new 
$60,000 dormitory for students at 
Parks Air College here. Construction, 
furthermore, has now begun on a new 
building to house the College's school 
for airplane and engine mechanics. 
Harry P. Mammen, Parks College 
president, states that some 250 students 
will he accommodated by the new 
dormitory. 
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Braniff Services 
Will be Expanded 

OKLAHOMA (okla.)— Extension of 
its service north to Kansas City with 
stops at Independence, Kan., and 
Bartlesville, Okla., a short extension 
from Tulsa to Seminole and another 
from Wichita Falls, Tex., to San 
Angelo and El Paso, are included in 
the immediate $3,000,000 expansion 
program to be carried out by the Braniff 
Air Lines Corp., now a division of the 
Universal Aviation Corp. at St. Louis. 
Seventeen all-metal planes have been 
ordered. A new hangar will be built 
at Tulsa immediately and a new hangar 
and office building will be erected at 
Oklahoma City as soon as a permanent 
municipal airport has been established 
here. 

Paul R. Braniff is vice-president in 
charge of operation, E. B. Reffer is 
president. Other directors include Col. 
Halsey Dunwoody; J. Gates Williams; 
E. E. Westervelt, E. A. Dcmalus; E. 
I. Hamlon ; Fred B. Clark; and Frank 
Phillips, Carl Moore and Roy Schle- 
meyer will have charge of operations at 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa respectively. 


Operators’ Group States Aims 

BOSTON (mass.) — The Aircraft Op- 
erators’ Association of New England, 
recently organized here, proposes, among 
other things, the distribution of legal 
advice and general information, distribu- 
tion of research and technical informa- 
tion, establishment of an employment 
bureau, supervision and sponsoring of 
air meets, and standardization of in- 
sizes also truth in advertising and im- 
provement of landing fields. The or- 
ganization is open not only to those 
directly or indirectly connected to an 
operating concern, but also to any 
licensed pilot operating aircraft in New 
England. 


Plan Line to Mexico City 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— A concern 
to be known as Cia de Transportcs 
Acros Latino Americana will open soon 
a 48 hour service between Mexico City 
and Pacific Coast cities. Mail will be 
carried at first and a passenger service 
will be started later. 
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to carry mail. Among those interested 
are: Milo Frank, Arthur English, King 
Gillette, O. B. English, Capt. Daniel 
Ellis, L. C. Balch and Chalmers Balch. 


Railroad Marks Stations 

WASHINGTON (n. c.)— Fifty-six 
stations in cities and villages on the 
lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad have 
been air-marked, it was recently re- 
ported at the Aeronautics Branch. 
The markings are on the main airways 
between New York and Washington. 
New York and Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland. 
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Nearly Pass Bill 
For Mufflers 


ALBANY (n. Y.)— A bill 
requiring that seaplanes and 
flying boats operating on 
Lake George be equipped 
with mufflers in the same 
manner as power boats almost 
was passed by the state legis- 
lature here recently. The vote 
of approval which already 
had been taken was recon- 
sidered in the closing hour of 
the session and the provision 


was killed. 


Northwest Reports 
Record of Operations 

ST. PAUL (minn.)— During two and 
one-half years of operation Northwest 
Airways, Inc., air mail operators front 
the Twin Cities to Chicago, have carried 
9,200 passengers and flown 710,000 
miles without injuring a passenger or 
pilot or loss of mail pouch, according to 
George O. Miles, office manager. An 
operating efficiency of 96.3 per cent over 
this period was maintained. 

When the company started operations 
Oct. 1, 1926, it had four employees and 
one plane, valued at $3,000. Today it 
has 49 employees and equipment with a 
value of more than $300,000, including 
twelve planes. Northwest Airways, on 
Sept. 1, 1928, established the first co- 
ordinated air-rail service. 


State Oklahoma Tour Stops 

OKLAHOMA CITY (okla.)— The 
routings for the 1929 Oklahoma state 
air tour as mapped out by the Okla- 
homa State Chamber of Commerce is 
as follows : Leave Tulsa for Okmulgee, 
Bartlesville, Pawhuska and Enid, the 
first day ; Cordell, Mangum, Lawton and 
Duncan will be covered, the second 
day, and Ardmore, Okmulgee, Shawnee 
and Oklahoma City will complete the 
trip. The tour will be limited to 25 
planes. Plans call for leaving Tulsa 
May 29. 


Boeing Planes to Have Radio 

SAN FRANCISCO (calif.)— Boeing 
system planes on the Chicago-Omaha 
division will be equipped with radio 
within three months, it has been an- 
nounced here. Extension to include the 
entire route will be made rapidly. These 
contemplated aids do not include the 
radio telephone equipment with which 
all Boeing planes are to be fitted soon. 


'rite airport at Daytona, Fla., is t 
be dedicated April 15, 16 and 17. Cor 
sicana, Tex., will dedicate its municipa 
airport April 27 and 28. 


Pickwick Offers 
Line With Low Fare 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Passenger 
service over the Los Angeles-San Diego 
division was opened Friday, March 29, 
by Pickwick Airways. The company 
now has three tri-engined Bach trans- 
port planes in operation but plans to 
have ten such planes available by June 1 
and will increase schedules and extend 
the routes as rapidly as equipment can 
be supplied by the Bach firm. 

A feature of the new service is the 
low fare, $9.75 one way or $15 round 
trip, and the scheduling of two to four 
planes each way daily. Distance of the 
route is 120 miles and flying time has 
been set at one hour and fifteen min. 
Bach ten place transport planes will be 
standard equipment on all Pickwick Air- 
ways, and all flying operations arc to 
be under the direction of Capt. William 
Frye. 

Pickwick Airways is operated by the 
Pickwick Stages, one of the world’s 
largest bus line operators, and regular 
bus connections will be made between 
field terminals and downtown depots. 
The Grand Central Air Terminal is 
being used for Los Angeles flying opera- 
tions and the Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Airport as a repair base. 


Auto Buyers Will Fly 
To Detroit in Ford Fleet 

DETROIT (mich.) — Approximately 
150 purchasers of automobiles manu- 
factured by the Hupp Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Detroit, will fly here from 
Chicago, April 17, in tri-engined mono- 
planes to take delivery of their auto- 

ment of the Hupmobile company. 

The Gambill Motor Company, Inc., 
Hupmobile distributor in Chicago, ar- 
ranged the delivery, and chartered 
twelve Ford monoplanes to be furnished 
by the Stout Air Services, Inc., opera- 
tors of the Detroit-Chicago passenger 
airline. Nearly 30 airplanes, the corn- 

flight to Detroit, most of them acting 
as a “convoy fleet” to the twelve trans- 
ports. Following completion of the 
flight the visitors are to be guests at 
a banquet given by the automobile 
manufacturers at a downtown hotel. 
Many noted figures in American avia- 
tion also have been invited to attend 
the dinner. The cars valued at $2,270,- 
600, will be driven back to Chicago on 
April 18. 


To Use Scadta Airports 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Pan American- 
Grace Airways announces it has secured 
an exclusive arrangement with Scadta 
for the use of the latter’s excellent air- 
ports at Buenaventura. Tumaco and 
Esmeraldas in Colombia, and Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. This agreement will greatly 
facilitate preparations for the operation 
of the South American airway by the 
American concern. 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 



Scadta Will Open 
Service to Cristobal 

BARRANQUILLA (Colombia)— A f- 
ter two years of petitioning and dis- 
couragement over the official delay by 

ready to launch its service between 
Colombia and the Panama Canal Zone. 
One of the oldest and most successful 
independent air transportation com- 
panies in the world, it was one of the 
first to see the advantages of an inter- 
continental air route through the Canal 
Zone and the West Indies. On account 
of official attitudes in America, it was 
prevented from establishing the very 
service which Pan American Airways 
has recently launched between Miami, 
Florida, and Cristobal. 

A Scadta survey plane recently flew 
the 480 miles from here to Cristobal in 
6 hours 30 min,, making the first land- 
ing by a foreign plane in the Canal 
Zone following the Coolidge edict in 
February opening the land to American 
and foreign airmen on equal terms. 
The regular service to the Canal Zone 
is to be started within two weeks, us- 
ing Dornier-Wal flying boats of 1,200 
hp. and capable of carrying nine 

According to present plans the planes 
will fly along the Canal Zone to San- 
anta, Colombia, where west bound 
traffic will be delivered to planes going 
to Guayquil, Ecuador, and the Pacific 
Ocean. The east bound traffic will con- 
tinue to Barranquilla. The company is 
now operating between Bogota, the cap- 
ital, and this city, and from here to 
Buenaventura, Cartagena and Paita, 
Peru, via Guayaquil, Ecuador. 


Southern Cross Seeks Record 

SYDNEY (Australia) — On the day 
this magazine is due to appear, if all has 
gone as scheduled, the famous Southern 
Cross tri-engined Fokker will be well 
on its way to England in an attempt to 
complete the long flight in less than the 
record time of 1SJ days, made by Bert 
Hinkler, flying alone in a light plane. 
Capt. Charles Kingsford-Smith and 
Charles P. O. Ulm, who were pilots of 
the plane on its trans-Pacific flight, are 
at the controls on this trip. 


Spain Has New Air School 

MADRID (spais) — A new aeronauti- 
cal training school offering theoretical 
and practical courses on aviation en- 
gines, aerodynamics, construction of air- 
ships and all phases of aerial construc- 
tion, navigation and inspection has been 
launched here. Students will pay $815 
per course. Foreign students are ad- 
mitted in limited numbers. 


Plan Chutes for Airships 

LONDON (England) — Parachutes 
will be used on the R-100 and R-101, 
the new English airships under con- 
struction. The regular Irving type now 
used in the R.A.F. will be adopted. The 
danger of fire is not considered great 
as there are no electric wires near the 
hydrogen, the only serious danger being 
from the heavy fumes of petrol. Ail 
metal on the airships has been locally 
oxidized and then treated with lanoline 
to prevent corrosion. These airships, it 
is said, could be examined in three 
days, inflated or deflated. 


Foreign News Briefs 

English air transport concerns are 
opposing efforts of the Great Western, 
London and North Eastern, British and 
Scottish and Southern railroads to en- 
ter the air transportation field. It is 
feared that the railroads will cut in on 
the business of existing air lines in an 
unfair manner. 

The R. A. F. now maintains five 
squadrons of aircraft in Iraq and one 
squadron in Palestine and Trans- 

Pilots on Imperial Airways service 
are expected to have a record of at least 
1,000 hours flying on a wide variety of 
types of aircraft, including cross coun- 
try and night flying; possess a second- 
class navigator’s certificate and a class 
B pilot license, permitting him to carry 
passengers. Experience with multi- 
engine type planes and practical en- 
gineering is preferred. 

The two Tiger-Moth light speed 
planes may be seen again in action in 
the early fall, this time fitted with sea- 
plane floats. It has been suggested that 
they be flown in speed trials during the 
Schneider Cup event. 


Government Reports 
European Air Traffic 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— The Depart- 
ment of Commerce recently issued the 
following figures for European airways 
for last year and 1927 with the explana- 
tion that in most cases they show traffic 
by stages and that each passenger of 
course would in those instances be 
counted for every stage of the flight: 



April 15. 

Co-operation between the Belgium air 
lines and railroads are reported to be 
effectively speeding up express trans- 
portation in that country. 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet com- 
pany will have a large vessel available 
for a week-end cruise in the Solent dur- 
ing the Schneider Cup races in Sep- 
tember. 

Temporary air mail service between 
Halifax and St. Johns, Canada, has 
proved to be a success and a permanent 
service will be started as soon as proper 
landing fields have been arranged at the 

Capt. Ignacia Jimenez and Capt. 
Francisco Iglesias on March 28 reached 
Rio de Janeiro. They are reported 
planning to fly to New York to inspect 
models of aircraft for the Spanish army. 

The Graf Zeppelin completed its Near 
East flight at 10 a.m., March 28, having 
covered 5,040 miles in 81J hours. The 
airship carried 25 passengers and a crew 


England’s Schneider Cup Race team 
is now undergoing final training at the 
Calshot Seaplane Station, Southamp- 
ton, England. The men have been 
chosen from the high speed flight of 
the R.A.F. 

A new design airplane wing said to 
be half as heavy as the ordinary type is 
being tested by the British Air Ministry 
weighing but 270 lb. The wing is the 
same size and strength as a wing of 
ordinary construction weighing 610 lb., 
it is reported. 

Japan's new international airport at 
Osaka is being developed rapidly ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 
This will be one of the airports on the 
airway connecting Tokio with Dairen, 
Korea, which the Japan Air Trans- 
portation Company is scheduled to 
launch this month. 


£ 
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Folmer Graflex Cameras 

S O GREAT has the demand for aerial photographs 
become that aviators everywhere are finding an easy, 
new source of revenue from their flying, by the use of 
aerial cameras. Several types of cameras for this pur- 
pose are made by the Folmer Graflex Corporation, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

When using one of these cameras there is no guessing 
at the size of aperture to allow for the lens or at the 
distance, as in the case of ground cameras, as a universal 
focus is used. 

Folmer Graflex Aerial Camera Model K-5 is the type 
for exacting work in vertical pictures as well as obliques. 
It takes 100 exposures before re-loading and, weighing 
37 or 47 lb. according to the size cone and lens used, is 
attached to the plane by a suspension mount. 

For vertical pictures exposures are made through an 
opening cut in the floor of the plane. The mount is 
clamped to cross-bars in the fuselage. The inner frame 
of the mount has a universal movement which together 
with spirit level on top of the camera, enables the op- 
erator to keep the camera exactly level at the instant of 
exposure. Vibration is eliminated by means of sponge 
rubber cushions. 

For oblique pictures, Folmer Graflex aerial camera 
Model K-5 can be attached to either side of the cockpit, 
permitting the camera to be turned readily in the desired 
direction. 

A single operation — winding a crank a few turns — 
draws the film into exact position and sets the shutter. 
A slight pressure on the release takes the picture. 

The size of negative of the Model K-5 is 18x24 cm. 
(7^x9^ in.). The size of camera with 12-in. cone is 
19$xl9|xl6$ in. The size with 20 in. cone is 28fxl9ix 



16$ in. The lens is 12 in. or 20 in. Kodak Anastigmat 
f.4,5. Shutter speeds are 1/60 to 1/280 sec. The con- 
struction is aluminum throughout, light in weight, with 
few working parts subjected to wear. 

The Model A-l is a light-weight, compact camera spe- 
cially designed for aerial photography at lowest expense. 
With loaded plate magazine it weighs only 13$ lb., and is 
held steady in the hands — by means of two side grips — 
instead of by a suspension mount. Plates for 12 ex- 
posures or the same number of cut films, can be used. 
The shutter release is so located that no change of grip 


is necessary for taking the picture. A single, simple 
motion shifts the next plate or film into position. The 
10 in. Kodak Anastigmat lens has a fixed aperture at 
f .4.5. and is accurately set at proper focus before leaving 
the factory. The shutter is of the focal-plane type, permit- 
ting the lens to work at full efficiency during whole period 
of exposure, a consideration of importance in aerial pho- 
tography because of the short exposures invariably neces- 
sary. Speeds are from 1/120 to 1/435 sec. Direct 
vision, tubular finder with cross lines, provides sighting. 


Pyle-National Products 

A MONG the new products of the Pyle-National Co.. 

- 1334 North Kostner Ave., Chicago, 111., are a field 
boundary light fixture, underground cable connection 
boxes and strain relief bushings for the connection boxes. 

The boundary light fixture consists of three main 
parts, a cone, reflector and the light. The size, shape 
and color of the fixture make it 
stand out clearly during the day 
and the method of intensifying 
the illumination on the cone by 
means of the reflector assures its 
clear visibility at night. The re- 
flector also prevents the direct 
light of the fixture from produc- 
ing glare. 

The fixture is a standard vapor- 
proof fitting with globe of any 
specified color and designed for 
mounting on a one-inch conduit. 

The cone, which is 30J in. in diameter and 24 in. high, 
is constructed of No. 24 galvanized sheet steel to Depart- 
ment of Commerce specifications. It is furnished com- 
plete with top and bottom clamps for attachment to the 
one-inch lighting fixture conduit. A 14 in. diameter cop- 
per chromium plated reflector furnishes the direct light 
on the cone. 

Underground cable connection boxes are used with 
underground airport lighting circuits to receive parkway 
cable connections and act as bases on which lighting fix- 
tures can be mounted. They are regularly furnished in 
galvanized cast iron, but also can be furnished in cast 
bronze or aluminum. 

The UBX is a complete underground type box de- 
signed to split in two parts to permit the parkway cable 
to be continued through without cutting. When connec- 
tions are completed the box is filled with sealing com- 
pound through a plug hole on top. The UJBC is a flush 
mounting type box provided with a cover to which the 
fixture is attached. Parkway cable is brought in at the 
ends of the box through strain relief bushings, eliminating 
the use of sealing compound. Quick and easy entrance 
to connections in the box is obtained through the top 
cover. With this type of box defective lighting fixtures 
can be quickly replaced. Various sizes of strain relief 
bushings are furnished for use with the different sizes 
of UJBC boxes. 
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U. S. Grease Gun 

T HE United States Air Compressor Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio., has developed a portable high pressure 
grease gun for the rapid lubrication of landing gear, tail 
skid, and control column assemblies of airplanes. This 
equipment is known 
as the U. S. Electro 
Hy-Press Grease 
Gun. This unit op- 
erates from any 
electric light line 
and is fully self- 
contained, motor , 
grease booster pump 
and air compressor 
being compactly 
mounted on an 
easy-running three- 
wheeled truck. The 
grease booster pump 
creates a pressure 
of 3,500 lb. on fit- 
tings and this pres- 
sure remains on the 
fitting when a 
frozen bearing is 
encountered with- 
out the unit operat- 
ing, so that the me- 
chanic can have 
both hands to free the bearing. The gun is licensed 
under Alemite Patents and is equipped with both Alemite 
and Zerk adapters. It is especially suitable for operation 
at airports subjected to extremely cold weather as the 
built-in air compressor develops sufficient heat to keep 
the grease moving through the booster pump at just the 
right working temperature. 



Spalding Equipment 

A G. SPALDING & BROS., pioneers in the de- 
• velopment of aviation equipment, has developed 
several interesting new additions in their line. 

One of them is a new suit which consists of a leather 
shell, an inside lining of fleece for warmth, and still 
another thin inner shell of leather. This inner shell of 
leather makes the suit easy to put on or take off as it 
does not catch on buttons or buckles on clothing, as has 
been the case with the type of suit that has the fleece 
lining next to the wearer. Another Spalding feature is a 
new gauntlet glove with very short fingers. Spalding is 
now featuring a complete line of equipment for women 
flyers, every piece styled to intrigue a woman’s fancy. 


Hisey-Wolf Exhauster 

A MONG the recent additions to the line of the Hisey- 
.Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is a ball-bear- 
ing, motor-driven type of exhauster equipment for use 
with Hisey grinders or 10, 12 and 14-in. wheel capacity. 
This equipment is also intended for use with the 8, 10, 
12 and 14-in. wheel buffing and polishing machines, also 
manufactured by the company. The automatic motor 
starter controls both exhauster and grinding wheel driv- 
ing motors simultaneously. 



SIDE SLIPS 


By Robert R. Osborn 


"Preparations for the inauguration of the International 
Congress of Sanitary Aviation, the first of its kind, are 
going on today, according to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. * * * The following questions will 
be treated: Sanitary aviation in the outlying districts, 
sanitary aviation in the colonies, sanitary aviation in the 
navy, sanitary aviation in war time, sanitary aviation in 
peace and sanitary aviation bases.”- — News Item. 

We certainly hope it wasn’t anything we said in this 
space that brought about this investigation, as we have 
always tried to keep in mind the fact that we were work- 
ing for a fine upstanding family magazine. 


Possibly the International Congress of Sanitary 
Aviation would like to have us deliver a paper on 
our favorite subject, “The electric stove as a men- 
ace to aviation "? 


On his recent solo endurance record flight Martin 
Jensen sent the following down in a note dropped to the 
field : “This morning I had the first coffee I have taken. 
I’m not tired but it hurts where'I sit.” This should be 
a tip to airplane designers to install mantel-pieces from 
which endurance aviators can take their meals. 


H. J. J. sends in some newspaper notes from the 
Gloucester, Mass., Times in which a speaker is quoted as 
saying, “Lindbergh spent hours of study over his charts, 
the meteorological reports, mechanism and style of a plane 
and endeavored to figure out the air currents and hazards 
of freezing weather en route. He had the foundation, 
set his propeller in the direction of Paris and then, 
easily flew there with no apparent trouble.” 

H. J. J. says he is sure it wasn’t as easy as this speaker 
makes it out to be, — just setting his propeller in the di- 
rection of Paris, as he has seen some fellows set the pro- 
pellers of their ships in an upward direction and the 
planes came down. 

Mr. E. B. S. of St. Paul, Minn., points out an 
ethiopian in the wood pile in a recent statement 
issued to the press by the president of an air line 
operating company. His statement said in effect 
that his line had carried thousands of passengers 
and no ship had been damaged even to the ex- 
tent of losing a tail skid. E. B. S. explains that 
this great record for safely might not be as start- 
ling as it sounds when one considers that all of 
the line's ships are equipped with tail wheels. 


"He brought the plane safely to earth and taxied for 
thirty years on one wheel with the axle of the missing 
wheel dragging the ground. — From an item sent in by 
E. M. of Paterson, N. J. 

This must have been the same chap we were reading 
about some time ago whose plane "Ran along the ground 
for a thousand years before it was able to take off.” 
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The Vi gen tine 
Aeronautical Department 

will speed your production 

Builders of aircraft — Attention! 

Valentine & Company introduce a new department, 
dedicated to the service of solving aeronautical finishing 

Skilled, highly trained technical men will be glad 
to go into your factory and show you how to effect real 
time and labor economies, as well as to demonstrate a 
finish of unsurpassed beauty and unbelievable durability 
— Airplane Nitro-Valspar. 

This remarkable finishing system is as modern as avia- 
tion itself. But it is no fledgling. It has won its wings. 

Airplane Nitro-Valspar answers the ever increasing de- 
mand for color and extreme durability. At the same time 
it solves the problem confronting manufacturers who find 
essential a finishing process which insures speed production. 


Chicago: 


Taievtije & Co II PA V V 


Aeronautical Department 
3Sfi Fourth Avenue 
Sew York, S. Y. 



Detroit : 10-354 General Motors Bldg. 
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A New 
Cabin Plane of 
Unique Design 

Mohawk presents a smart, new, two- 
place cabin plane — unusually dashing 
in appearance and amazingly efficient 
in performance, combining all the dis- 
tinct advantages offered by the low- 
wing type monoplane. 

This, and other types of Mohawk- 
planes, will be exhibited at the All- 
American Aircraft Show, Detroit, 
April 6th to 14th. Write for descrip- 
tions and specifications. 


^T'lphawITAicccaft 

CORPORATION 

2609 Delaware St. S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
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The AIR LINER 


T he Keystone Patrician 
built to meet the urgent need of 
the larger transport lines for planes 
of vastly greater speed, increased 
cargo capacity, quicker take-off 
and satisfactory performance at high altitudes. 

That the PATRICIAN meets all of these needs has been 
strikingly demonstrated on its record-breaking tour, 
now nearing completion. In a flight of many thou- 
sands of miles, twice spanning the country from coast 
to coast, numerous cities have been visited — scores of 
pilots have been given the opportunity to fly this 
great ship and have marvelled at the ease with which 
it handles — transportation executives everywhere have 
witnessed its swift flight, its uncqualcd capacity for 


passengers and freight, its distin- 
guished appointments for luxury 
and convenience. 

To established air lines, the PA- 
TRICIAN will bring increased busi- 
ness, improved schedules, greater profit. Moreover, 
this newest and greatest giant of the air carries with 
it all the assurance of reliable performance that special- 
ized experience in building multi-engined planes, 
meticulous care in manufacture, high engineering skill 
and great resources alone make possible. 

KEYSTONE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

•We. Drpt . — 3 ist Street and East River, New York 
TVrtW/i — Bristol, Penna., and New York City 


for the NEW DAY in air transportation 
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KENDALL PENZBEST 
• MOTOR OIL 

•=» REFINED FROM 100% BRADFORD E 
= GRADE OF PENNSYLVANIA CRUDE = 


Canada l 
To Cuba ; st °p 

a great flight 
a perfect Test 
of a great oil 
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KCTSTonc - Locm no AnpniBiAn aip tacht" 



Powered by the 525 H.P. Wright “Cyclone”, the 
1929 model Keystone - Loening Amphibian “Air 
Yacht” is winning new laurels in the services of 
transport lines and individual owners. The great 
background of this development with its thoroughly 
proven design, tested in millions of miles of service 
flying, have created a constantly increasing demand 
for “the plane that does the hard work for America”. 
Yet, due to the large plant facilities and great 
resources of the combined Keystone and Loening 
organizations, prompt deliveries are being made. 


KEYSTONE 



KEYSTONE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION • 
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The wide use ol Belden Radio Shielded Cable by 
leadingaircrait manufacturersandon Array and Navy 
planes is significant ol its merit. The remarkable etW 
ciencyof theBelden method ol radio shielding greatly 
facilitates radio communication and enables ships/n 
the air to keep constantly in touch with the land. 
Every aircraft manufacturer should know atom 
Belden Aircraft Wire. / 


Byrd’s North Pole plane, the Josephine Ford; 
Byrd’s Trans-Atlantic plane, America; Mait- 
land's Hawaiian Flight plane; and the South- 
ern Cross were other Fokker planes equipped 
with Belden SKielded Aircraft Wire on all 


Another Outstanding Triumph 

for Belden Shielded Aircraft Cable 


On the Fokker Monoplane, “Ques- 
tion Mark," which recently broke all 
records for a sustained flight, Belden 
RadioShieldedAircraftCable was used 
throughout on all low tension circuits. 
On planes manufactured by Boeing, 
Curtiss, Fokker, Keystone. Ryan, and 
many other leading airplane manu- 
facturers, Belden Radio Shielded 
Aircraft Cable has been present in 
most of the outstanding achievements 
of American-made planes. 


Belden Manufacturing Company 

2308-B South Western Ave. Chicago, IU. 


THANK 
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Do You Want this Experience and Complete 
Responsibility Behind Your Project? 


A COMPLETE Survey and Report for a great municipal air- 
port on the West Coast, site selection and layout for a 
port to serve two neighboring cities in Ohio, another complete 
airport project in the South. — 

Hangars for transport companies in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Phoenix, Newark, and several other cities- — 

Aircraft and accessory manufacturing plants in the East 
and far West— 

These projects just completed or under way indicate wide- 
spread activity, and are only typical of scores of similar projects 
handled by Austin over a period of ten years. 

Austin’s recognized leadership is due to unequalled experi- 
ence and facilities, and national organization, which insure 
results to Austin’s clients— good engineering, speed, reason- 
able cost, absolute responsibility. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Airport Engineers and Builders 

CLEVELAND 


SS&asSr. 




AUSTIN 
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FLYING INSTRUCTION 

Conducted under a new plan 


T HE Flo School of Flying is plan- 
ned and operated for those who 
demand the finest type of flying in- 
struction. Personnel, equipment and 
facilities all measure up to this high 
standard, so that every student grad- 
uated by our organization is an excel- 
lently trained pilot. The Flo School 
of Flying has a successful record and 
is highly endorsed by leading Detroit 
business men who have taken the 
course, and army air corps officials. 

Personnel 

The president of the Flo Flying Serv- 
ices Inc., Leonard S. Flo, is the chief 
instructor of the Flo School of Fly- 
ing. Nationally known as a pilot, 
a graduate of the Army Training 
Schools at Brooks and Kelly Fields, 
with a year of service with the First 
Pursuit Group at Selfridge Field and 
extensive air-mail and commercial 
flying experience, he is admirably 
fitted from the standpoint of prac- 
tical knowledge to direct the flying 
school activities. He is assisted by a 
competent staff of conscientious, 
licensed pilots who were chosen for 
their dependability and training. 
Equipment 

New Spartan and Arrow Sport 
planes, powered by modern air- 


cooled, radial engines are the 
standard training planes. Particu- 
larly well adapted to training pur- 
poses, they offer the student open 
cockpit flying experience plus a 
maximum degree of safety. In 
addition, students are given time 
on closed types. 

Facilities 

Training at either of two fields is 
available to students of the Flo 
School of Flying. Haggerty Field, 
conveniently located with respect 
to Detroit at Ford Road and Wyom- 
ing Avenue. And the Ann Arbor 
Municipal Airport, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, which is the main base 
of operations for the Flo Flying 
Services Inc. 

See us at the Show 
As distributors for the Sparton Air- 
craft Company and the Arrow Sport 
Aircraft Company, Flo Flying Serv- 
ices Inc. will exhibit at the All 
American Aircraft Show. See our 
representatives there and learn the 
advantages of the Flo plan of in- 
dividual flying instruction — or 
write direct and we will send you 
our illustrated booklet describing 
the course of training we offer. 


FLO FLYING SERVICES Inc. 

Conducting the FLO SCHOOL of FLYING 
Ann Arbor Municipal Airport Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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This glue heater is indispensable in 
aircraft building and maintenance 
because it solves the problem of keep- 
ing glue heated to the proper work- 
ing temperature. 

Experience has shown that glue at 150° 
Fahrenheit is the best working consis- 
tency and this temperature is main- 
tained in the Van Dorn Glue Heater 
by means of a thermostatic control. 
The heating element is of nichrome 
ribbon with mica plates and is tightly 
sealed with asbestos to eliminate fire 
hazard, to prevent possibility of any 
liquid getting to the heating element 
and causing a short circuit. 

This portable glue heater can be car- 
ried to any part of the job and connect- 
ed to any electric light socket. 

A correctly designed handle affords an 
easy means for carrying and the heavy 
iron wiper across the center of glue 
receptacle makes it convenient and 
prevents waste by drippage. 

GP-lOO 

Capacity 2 Quarts 

$ 27.00 


Elective Tool Co. 

Clevel and , Ohf o . 
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The^ CIRRUS WORLD 

RECORD 


AMERICAN CIRRUS ENGINES, INC, 

3\ WASHINGTON AVENUE, BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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the Detroit show, ail 
eyes will be focused on WACO's new offerings for 
1929. For, mindful of WACO’s past success and 
records of performance, the air minded have come 
to expect of WACO the last word in refinement 
of design and excellence of performance. 

And the makers of WACO, recognizing the ob- 
ligation thereby imposed, have developed and 
will present for the first time at Detroit, new 
models which reflect and amplify the best tradi- 
tions of WACO. 

WACO as an institution is mindful of the obli- 
gation imposed by its position in the aviation 
industry. Leadership, in any endeavor, is not 
simply an honor. It is an uncompromising task- 
master. He who would keep his mettle dares not 
presume to rest upon his laurels. 

Ability to do . . . obligates to do. 

Thus, just as the WACO models introduced 
last year proved their superiority by garnering 
during the past season the majority of the honors 
in the important air events, these new WACOs 
may be expected to give a similar account of 
themselves during the year 1929. 

Any truly fine product is instantly recognizable 
as such. The makers of WACO, therefore, con- 
fidently invite your inspection of the latest and 
finest aircraft bearing the mark of WACO. 

WACO has again kept faith. 
the Advance Aircraft Company, Troy, Ohio 


. , . "Ask any pilot ” 
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AVIATION 

is your future 

Train for the Big •lobs \o« al the Largest* 
Air Si'liool in the IJniteil States 



Y 
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l^.EFINEMENT in details of frame construc- 
tion and finisk, including a kinge front, 
make tkis new Seesall tke most attractive 
as well as tke most comfortakle and widest 
vision goggle for flyers • • • Price witk 
clear kent cylindrical ground and polisked 
lenses $ 15 . 00 . Witk tinted lenses $ 17 . 00 . 



west of the Rockies, 
filled from stock by R, 
Mohr & Sons, Mohr 
Building, San Francisco, 
Calif. In Canada: Ericson 
" raft Ltd., 4}Jarv' 
t, Loro ' 
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' — Hardware to in- 
sure easy and trouble free 
operation of hangar doors is 
fully described in this — the 
most complete catalog of 
hangar doorways ever issued 

Send for your copy today 


^ DOOR PftOfi 4 

SOLVED 


Richards -MlcoyMf^. 0. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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EASTMAN Annomum 

§IEA IR,(D)VIE^ 


~~ Three Place Elyiiig Boat Towered, 
with the Curtisp Challeriger 


Beautifully finished and appointed, The Sea Rover 
makes its debut at the All-American Aircraft Show. 
C With a top speed of approximately 1 10 miles per 
hour this exceptional Flying Boat offers the sports- 
man, the commuter, or the commercial flyer who 
wishes to carry passengers at seaside resorts, the 
utmost in safe performance with low maintenance. 
C The Duraluminum hull and the use of tension 
struts in place of interplane bracing are the outstand- 
ing features of construction. . . Due to the ingenious 
arrangement of these tension struts, The Sea Rover 
cannot become “out-of-rig", and it can easily be dis- 
mantled and set up again by the inexperienced with- 
out danger from this source. II See this latest Flying 
Boat at the All-American Aircraft Show, or write for 
further details. 



EASTMiN AIRCRAFT 

' jPOKAri'iDN 
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ANOTHER ONE OF THE 65 AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 
THAT USES 5KF BEARINGS 

Wright Aeronautical Corporation 



<S> <VS 


YOU MAY BUY A 
BEARING AS A 
BARGAIN I 
TRY AND GET A 
BARGAIN OUT OF 

USING IT 


Leaders in Aviation Use SKK Because 
Reliability is Not Sacrificed to Price 


T hroughout the aviation in- 
dustry there is one reason and 
one only why gSDSF Ball and 
Roller Bearings are first choice of 
the leaders, the immutable truth 
that.. ..in the air certainly nothing 
is apt to cost so much as a bear- 
ing that cost so little! And so this 
huge transport plane is equipped 
with three Wright Whirlwind 
motors with SoCSF Bearings on 
the vital locations. 

Much has been said and writ- 
ten of precision, quality, long life 
and dependability of anti-friction 


bearings. gaDSiF makes no broad 
claims to these virtues but bases 
its leadership in aviation on 
proven performance on epoch- 
making flights and commercial 
service. ISCSF controls the pro- 
duction of its bearings from the 
ore to the finished product. cSDSF 
does not manufacture one type 
of bearing. It makps many types. 
Therefore, S3C5F recommenda- 
tions are — unbiased. Wright has 
been using them for 15 years and 
64 leaders in the industry also in- 
corporate them in their products. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 



Ball and Roller Bearings 
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PROOF 


Words, ads, sales talk— these do not convince. In the 
final analysis, it is PERFORMANCE that clinches the 
sale. *1 When Stromberg sets out to convince 
you of its merits, it needs no greater proof 
than the achievements listed below. 


Stromberg Carburetors Used in 
Creating Every Record Shown Here 

Cross Country Flight — Los Angeles to 
Roosevelt Field, L. I., Frank Hawks 
in Lockheed Vega plane — 18 hrs. 21 

min, 59 sec 1929 

Endurance Flying Record — Army plane 
“Question Mark” — Maj. Carl Spatz, 
Commanding Officer — in the air over 

150 hours 1929 

FlighttoNorthPole — Capt.G.H. Wilkins 1928 
Washington, D. C. to Mexico City — Col. 

Chas. A. Lindbergh 1928 

Oakland, California, to Australia — 3 

hops — Capt. Kingsford-Smith 1928 

Trepassy, N. F., to Wales, England — 
Amelia Earhart, WUmer Stulta, Louis 

Gordon 1928 

New York to Paris in his now famous 
“Spirit of St. Louis”— Col. Chas. A. 

Lindbergh 1927 

New York to Berlin and previously an 
endurance record — Clarence Cham- 
berlin 1927 

New York to France — Com.R. E. Byrd. 




See our Exhibit 
At the Detroit 
Aircraft Show 
April 6th - 14th 


. 1927 


Winner of Dole Flight — -Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia to Honolulu — Art Goebel, 

Lt. Davis 1927 

Flight to North Pole— Com. R. E. Byrd 1926 
All Three Winners Reliability Tour — 

1st, Travel Air, Walter Beech, Pilot — 

2nd, Buhl-Verville-Custer — 

3rd, Wright J-4, Stinson, Pilot 1926 


See our Exhibit 
At the Detroit 
Aircraft Show 
April 6th - 14th 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CO., 58- 


»8 E. 25TH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. ^ 
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THE ARROW SPORT 



A T CHICAGO — a sensation! At New 
l York — an order for 200 ships placed by 
the Eastern Arrow Aircraft Corporation! 
And now we have the Detroit Aircraft Show. 

The Arrow Sport will be on display, powered 
with 60 and 90 H.P. engines. 

The plane with safety and performance. It 
will not spin following a stall. 

Distributors and dealers should make it a 
point to see this remarkable ship. 

“Watch the Arrow Sport go straight to the 
Heart of America.” 


Arrow Airrraft anti Hotora (Corporation 



iSjauelork, Nebraska 


Northeastern Distributors, Eastern Arrow Aircraft Corporation 
5 East 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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SIEMENS 

ENGINES 


K. G. Frank 
Consulting Engineer 
75 West Street, New York 
General Representative for 

Siemens & Halske A. G. 


Known and used 
throughout the world 


See the exhibit 
at Detroit 


80 to 125 horsepower 
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FOR THE 
THE([ 


APPROVAL OF 


•mi-military, sport type biplane. 
Every one wants to fly; either for 

business, sport or pleasure 

Here is the plane to fulfill that 
want. A plane that creates an 
immediate desire for ownership 
on the part of all who see it. 



THE = r/4//rr 
j m i r 1 


We will exhibit this snappy 
sport plane at the Detroit 
Show. A valuable franchise on 
this and a training plane, open 
to dealers . . . Demonstrations 

by appointment Prices 

to be announced at the show. 

'aircraft corporation 


WICHITA KA N f AS 
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AMERICA’S FINEST AVIATION OIL 

“The Oil Everlasting” 


How long could the “Question Mark” have stayed in the air — Just as long as its 
motors received efficient lubrication. 

GULFPRIDE OIL is absolutely the last word in Aviation Oil — It costs more and 
is worth more than it costs — GULFPRIDE will keep you up when all other 
lubricants fail. 

The Universal Flyers took their Ford Tri-motored monoplane to the factory 
for an overhaul— it had 305 hours of actual flying — they say: — 

"When taken down, the motors were found to be in unusually good 
condition. The bearings were perfect and required not the slight- 
est attention. Probably one of the most important points, 
however, was the fact that the accumulation of sludge was almost 
negligible. We attribute this desirable condition to the fact 
that GULFPRIDE OIL was used during the whole period." 

Just one trial will convert you to its use 
At the Sign of the Orange Disc 

GULF REFINING COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH, PA., U. S. A. 

District Sales Offices 

Boston - New York - Philadelphia - Atlanta • New Orleans - Houston - Louisville 
Refineries 

Bayonne, N.J. - Philadelphia, Pa. - Port Arthur, Tex. 
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a hundred million people are looking 
skyward . . . and seeing different things. To some 
earthbound souls comes fear. Others who think them- 
selves adventurous and daring, are thrilled. They’re 
both misguided. The industry has no interest in them. 
^ 7 Another man is looking to the skies for 
transportation . . . He wants to save time . . . And his 
demands are worrying some engineers . . . ^^3^" 
Stearman is ready for that man, with a ship that brings 
a light to pilots’ eyes. Stable . . . agile . . . speedy, 
meant to Fly. That’s a Stearman. Engineering 

does it, gives a Stearman those innate characteristics 
which will be as exclusive and distinguished five years 
from now as they are today. 


Noti Stearman ^Aircraft will leek those persons Soho 
export advertising program, beginning in thirty days. 
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Hedge-Hoppers and Ares! 

HERE’S PROFIT 


E QUIP your plane with the last word in aerial camera 
equipment — Folmer Graflex Aerial Cameras Model 
K-5 or A-l. The steady extra profits — the very high 
prices for individual photos from the air — quickly pay 
for the original investment in this finest of equipment. 



ing. Model K-5 has capacity of 
100 exposures before reload- 
ing. Single operation draws f il m 
into exact position for next ex- 
posure and sets shutter. Model 
A-l has capacity of 12 exposures 
before reloading. Both models 
are speedy, dependable and 
durably constructed to stand 
long usage and hard knocks. 


These master precision instruments, designed by the 
pioneers in the development of aerial Photographic 
equipment — The Folmer Graflex Corporation (formerly 
a division of The Eastman Kodak Company) — mean 
maximum results at minimum cost. They represent the 
highest degree of scientific perfection after many years’ 
research in the Aerial photographic field. 

Don’t put off this big possibility for big profits. 

H'rite today for detailed, descriptive folder. 


G P ATT E X 
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No Modern Pilot’s Training Is Complete 
Without Instruction in a Closed Cabin Plane 


The present wide-spread use of the closed cabin plane and 
the differences in flying this type and the open cockpit 
model, make it necessary that the modern pilot be able to 
fly both types. 

The Curtiss OX-5 Robin is the only OX-5 powered cabin 
plane combining great ease of control, extreme maneuver- 
ability, clear vision, slow landing speed, and economical 
fuel consumption. It is this exclusive performance that 
makes the Robin the ideal closed cabin training plane. 

Instruction in the Robin is included in the flying training 
given at Curtiss Flying Schools and others whose methods 
are modern and whose equipment is up-to-date. 

Write for information and a copy of the booklet on our 
Flying School Course 

CURTISS FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 

New York Office 
GARDEN CITY, Long Island 

"—World's Oldest Flying Organization" 

THANK YOU lor mentionin'! AVIATION 
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THREE 

GREAT 

SIKORSKYS 

Each With Tivo 
Powerful Engines 



Fly Overl200 Miles of Caribbean Sea Daily 
With Unfailing Performance 



“—World’s Oldest 
Flying Organization” 


As the twin-motored Sikorsky Amphibion can 
fly and climb on one engine, the safety and 
flying comfort of passengers and pilots is 
insured. Thus Pan-American Airways, opera- 
ting a direct passenger line between Miami and 
Havana, conveys its precious Caribbean cargo 
1200 miles every day with a confidence based 
on the knowledge that the liabilities of a 
forced landing is reduced to a minimum. 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 


New York Office — GARDEN CITY — Long Island 
Sole Sales Agents for 
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Cl JSRTIS 



ERVICE 


There Was Only One Thing the 
Engineers Couldn’t Put Into This Fine Engine 


Skillful and experienced engineers 
designed and built the Curtiss Chal- 
lenger engine — taking all the time 
they needed — and using the facili- 
ties of the oldest manufacturer of 
engines in the country — Curtiss. 

Exacting laboratory and gruelling 
flight testshaveprovedtheengineers 
right — it is a fine engine, worthy of 
Curtiss traditions. 

Still there is one thing the engineers 
could not build into it, but that 
Curtiss Flying Service has added — 
the great servicing advantages of 25 
Curtiss Flying Fields. (Ten such 


fields are now in active operation.) 
Located at strategic points through- 
out the country, each Field ivill have 
a fully equipped service station to 
render instantaneous service on the 
Challenger engine — in 1929. 

Thus Cessna, Travel Air, Stinson, 
Command-Aire, Alexander, and 
other representative manufacturers 
are installing Challenger engines in 
their planes — for they know that it 
is mechanically a fine engine, and 
their customers know what it means 
to have a nation-wide chain of 
25 Curtiss Service Stations always 
ready to give them service. 


(further information gladly furnished on request) 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 
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World's Oldest 
Flying Organization" 


This means that there will he 25 fully equipped service stations 
giving expert mechanical service on every plane, engine or part made 
or sold under the Curtiss name. 

Its also means that there will he 25 flying schools where prospective 
pilots learn to fly under experienced instructors, using the most modern 
equipment available. 

Thus is established — under the auspices of the finest and most 
highly organized flying service in the world — a nation-wide chain of 
aviation service stations, schools and centers where the public can follow 
the modern urge to fly. 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 


k Office— GARDEN CITY— Long Island 
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Electric 
Drills 


--there are 
no better 
drills made 


In buying Electric Drills what do you 
consider as the most important points? 
Power — Speed — Ruggedness — Price ? A 
Thor has everything you need for low 
cost drilling. 

It has power — more than you’ll probably 
ever use but it’s there for emergency. 
It is speedy — a super power motor takes 
care of that. It’s rugged — built like a 
battle ship from spindle end to grip 
handle of high grade, tested, easy running 
parts. 

And the price of a Thor Electric Drill 
is low considering its performance — the 


number of months and years it is on the 
job without requiring extensive repairs. 
Thor Drills are DESIGNED RIGHT— 
and BUILT RIGHT. Every part that 
goes into a Thor is tested — every opera- 
tion is supervised by experienced men — 
every tool is checked, not once, but 
three times before it leaves our factory. 
Nothing is left undone to assure you 
electric drills that will give the kind of 
service you have a right to expect. 

If you are interested in this kind of perform- 
ance — and of course you are — we suggest that 
you try a Thor Drill in your own shop under 
your own conditions. Its performance will 
convince you as it has many others. 


N DEPEN DENT PNEUMATIC TOOL (ft 


PNEUMATIC \ 232 South Jefferson Street / ELECTRIC 

TOOLS \ Chicago, Illinois / TOOLS 
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Super-Mailwing Performance in a Sport Model 


♦♦♦THE 

PITCAIRN 

SPORT 

MAILWING 


The Pitcairn Sport Mailwing has been produced 
for those who demand a sport ship with the per- 
formance characteristics of the finest types of 
planes used in the air mail service. The forward 
or passenger cockpit affords ample accommo- 
dations for two passengers and is provided 
with full dual control. 

The ship is fitted with the new N. A. C. A. 
cowling. A detachable hood for the forward 
cockpit further increases the speed when flying 
without passengers. 

Except for these differences, the Pitcairn Sport 
Mailwing is the familiar Super-Mailwing now 
used in both night and day air mail service on 
nine air mail routes. See it at the All-American 
Aircraft Show, Detroit, April 6-14 ; or write 
for further information. 


PITCAIRN 

AIRCRAFT... INC 

BRYN ATHYN PENNSYLVANIA 
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For Airport or Factory 


KELLOGG MFG. CO. 
145 Humboldt St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Because the KELLOGG line of Air 
Compressors and Paint Spraying 
Equipment offers an unlimited choice 
for the plane manufacturer or airport, 
it is already in use from coast to coast. 
Kellogg Air Compressors range from 
li cubic ft. of air per minute to 60 
cubic ft. and are equipped with such 
features as over-size bearings, honed 
cylinders, leak-proof rings, patented 
self-cleaning check valves, dual Vana- 
dium steel valves, and patented pump 

suring IS to 25% greater efficiency per 
horsepower. 

Kellogg Paint Spraying Equipment 
ranges from a small Utility Outfit for 
paint or “dope” spraying to large 
production jobs. 

Use the coupon for full information 


$99.95 


N. Y. 
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or Plat . . ? 


is aviation your 
vocation, ... or . . . 
avocation .....? 

Unless you intend to make aviation 
your business, your source of in- 
come, your future vocation — there is 
little reason for you to read further. 
For, this advertisement is addressed 
primarily to men who have decided 
to make their livelihood “in the air” 
— men who believe in the present 
and immediate future of aviation and 
are willing to mix brains and per- 
spiration in the accomplishment of 
their purpose. 

★ 

As one vitally 
interested in the 

sideration should 
be the determina- 
tion of where and 
how the profits in aviation will be 
made. How you can best employ 
your time and talents to lucrative 
means — how you can knowingly 
and reasonably take the first step 
forward in a logical manner. 

★ 

To make a profit 
there must be a sale. 
And to make a sale 
there must be a 
market. Markets 
are people. Con- 
sequently, the avia- 
tion market means 
people who will participate in avia- 
tion. But, the presentaviation market, 
insofar as the sales of private planes 
are concerned, is circumscribed by 
the number of people who can and 



are by license permitted to fly. The 
first step, therefore, in expanding 
the aviation market is to teach more 
people to fly. All of which obviously 
means more and better flying schools. 
To this end, nothing can contribute 
as much to the profitable success of 
a school as the type of training plane 
used — an airplane which by design 
and construction will stand up 
under the rigorous punishment inci- 
dental to flying instruction . . . eco- 
nomically and safely. 

★ 

Such a plane is the Aeromarine- 
Klemm— AKL25 monoplane— 
which, for years has been considered 
the standard training plane through- 
out Europe. Powered with the well- 
known Salmson forty horsepower 
engine, an AKL25 will “fly” both 
instructor and student on less than 
four gallons of fuel an hour. A re- 
markable performance, is it not? In 
fact, if we were to put the complete 
performance figures of an AKL2 5 in 
print, we would invite doubt and 
skepticism on the part of the reader. 
But once you witness a demonstra- 
tion, your amazement readily changes 
into the realization that the AK.L25 
is truly more than has been claimed. 




HOW you can 
in a k e aviation 
Pay ... Now . . . ! 

The present demand for flying in- 
struction exceeds by far the existing 
aviation school facilities. For the 
experienced pilot, who has a knowl- 
edge of modern merchandising 
methods and a corresponding degree 
of salesmanship, the present status 
of the industry offers an unparalleled 
opportunity for him to go into busi- 
ness for himself. All that is required 
is the initial capital, a sense of serv- 
ice, and an aptitude for organization. 
★ 

To promote the 
development and 
expansion of both 

templated flying 
schools, we are 
prepared to assist 
you, not merely in 
supplying the flying equipment — 
AKL25 planes — but, in the selection 
of the right location for your school 
— in the organization of your per- 
sonnel and, in the planning of your 
advertising and sales promotion 
material. ^ 

Thousands upon 
thousands of peo- 
ple are seeking 
the right school 
for flying instruc- 
tion. If you have 
the same perspec- 
tive of the aviation 
situation as we have, and you are 
sincerely interested in starting or 
expanding your own school, we will 
gladly co-operate with you in every 
way possible. Write us for details. 




UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE APPROVED TYPE CERTIFICATE No. 121 



Aeroviarite 14 MMiti Corporation 


Paramount Building • 44th Street and Broadway • New York City 
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All Salmson AD9 engines 
are built to a standard, 
and backed by an organi- 
zation which pioneered the 
radial type of aircraft 
engine. 


The Salmson AD9 — 40 H. P. 
radial air-cooled engine — was 
originally designed for use in 
light touring planes, and is there- 
fore especially suited for training 
purposes. As on all radial en- 
gines built by the Societe des Moteurs Salmson, 
the cylinders are anchored individually to the 
crankcase by studs, making each cylinder as 
well as the connecting rods, pistons, valves, 
rocker arms and other parts interchangeable. 
The Salmson AD9 — the popular and proven 
engine in the light plane field — is 
distributed exclusively in the U. S. A. by the 
Apromnriiip Klpmm Corporal ion. 
Paramount llnililing. 44tli Street 
anil Broadway, New York City. 


The SALMSON ADO 

Now Available for 
Immediate Delivery 

Salmson radial engines were perfected and 
proven by strenuous service ten years before 
the radial type of engine became popular in 
the United States as the most practical power 
unit for use in aircraft. Throughout the World 
War the Societe des Moteurs Salmson supplied 
the French Government with both airplanes 
and engines that were known to all pilots on 
the Western Front for their efficiency and 
dependability. The experience, skill and ex- 
perimentation of twenty years’ 
successful design and produc- 
tion of radial engines are con- 
centrated in the Salmson AD9. 


AVIATION 
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The Travel Air 

'SloHopleu/i's 


You'll find in Travel Air 
Monoplanes a size and 
motor power best adapt- 
ed for every light trans- 
port, pleasure and per- 
sonal business use; each 
of these Monoplanes is 
dependable, moderately 
priced, of proven per- 
formance and operates at 
a minimum of COSt. 


New 4 place Cabin Monoplane, Challenger, 170 H.P. 
New 4 place Cabin Monoplane, Wright J6, 225 H.P. 
6 place Cabin Monoplane, Wright J5, 225 H.P. 
6 place Cabin Monoplane, Wright J6, 300 H.P. 
6 place Cabin Monoplane - - - - Wasp Motor 
These planes are inherently stable and in themselves 
will automatically maintain straight and normal flight. 
The slightest movement of the controls corrects for 
any atmospheric variation. Dual control (dep) and 
large, fulj visibility cabins in which all occupants face 
forward are outstanding features of Travel Air 
Monoplane construction. 


Ample finance — fifth 
year of continuous man- 
ufacturing to exacting 
standards. Over 100000 
feet of floor space filled 
with modem machin- 
ery. Night and day 
operation. Catalog and 
story of Travel Air on 
request. 


THE STANDARD OF AIRCRAFT COMPARISON 



COMPANY 

WICHITA, KANSAS 


THANK YOU 
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of the Air Commerce of the East 


N ORTH, South, and West the planes 
bearing the United States air mails now 
wing their way from Newark Metropolitan 
Airport. And where the air mail goes, there 
passenger traffic also goes, so that air trav- 
elers for Canada, New England, the Middle 
West and the South now take ship at the 
Newark Airport. 

Thus in a few months, this newest and 
finest of Eastern airports has assumed the 
dominant position in aeronautical affairs to 
which it was destined from its very incep- 
tion by virtue of its strategic location at the 
gateway to the most densely populated com- 
munity in the (United States. 


Within five minutes of the heart of New- 
ark and twenty minutes of downtown New 
York, the Newark Airport enjoys a “close- 
in” position which no other airport in the 
metropolitan district shares. It is the logical 
beginning of the “air trail to everywhere" 
for travelers out of New York and vicinity 
and the natural focal point for the Air 
Commerce of the Eastern United States. 

Manufacturers of planes and accessories 
can readily grasp the practical advantage of 
plant location adjacent to such an outstand- 
ing center of aeronautical activity. Inquiries 
are invited. 


JEROME T. CONGLETON, MAYOR 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEWARK AIRPORT 

THANK YOU tor mentioning AVIATION 
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AIRPORT LIGHT 



This new revolving beacon was built by Crouse- 
Hinds Company to meet the specifications of the 
United States Department of Commerce and is 
the government standard for use on airways. 

This beacon can be furnished with a magnetic 
lamp changer and zenith lights which enable the 
aviator to locate the beacon after he has passed 
over the main beam. 


C-H431 


Everything in lighting equipment for airports and airways. 



CROUSE 


ING EQUIPMENT 



Type AKP24 floodlight is entirely new in 
principle and design. It consists of a glass 
reflector of such design that the vertical spread 
is limited to a very few degrees but the hori- 
zontal spread is 180 degrees. This projector is 
designed particularly for lighting the landing 
area of an airport. 


Everything in lighting equipment for airports and airways. 


-HINDS 

N. Y., U. S. A. 

Offices 

CHICAGO 







THANK TOC /or mentioning AVIATION 
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DAVIS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

RICHMOND, INDIANA * * presents theJ 

Davis Monoplane 

'THE AMERICAN MOTH" J[ 

A2-P1 ace High-Wi mg ALonoplane 

built for 

iStudent Training and 
Tlie Private O wner 


Exceptional Stability and Sturdiness 
with Performance and Maneuverability 
Rarely Found in a Light Plane 




$ 2965, f.a.f. 
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it tales a flight to convince you 


I N previous advertisements we’ve 
been telling you a lot about the 
mechanical features of the COM- 
MAND- AIRE plane. 

But now we want you to try one — 
either as pilot or passenger — and are 
going to make it easy and convenient 
for you to do so. For after all, it takes 
a flight to convince anyone as to the 
performance — including stability — 
of a plane. 

Thus we give you below the names 


of COMMAND-AIRE distributors in 
various sections of the country. We 
know that any one of them will be 
glad to demonstrate the COMMAND- 
AIRE performance to you. 

Whether you are interested in han- 
dling COMMAND-AIRE planes, or merely 
interested in flying one, we are happy 
tomake it easier for you to test the posi- 
tive stability of the COMMAND-AIRE 
where it should be tested — in the air. 

Just call on the nearest distributor. 


COMMAND-AIRE, INC., Little Rock, Arkansas 


a COMMAND-AIRE- m 

■ssas SS 

SSa 
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At the Hub of the 


D IRECTLY between the principal air- 
ports of New Jersey and Long 
Island, General Motors Building tow- 
ers, a giant sign post, pointing the way 
from Broadway, across Fifty-Seventh 
Street, to where the concrete ribbon of 
the Queensboro Bridge leads to the 
fields whence trails- Atlantic hops begin. 

Located at the principal point of 
motordom, with block after block of 
industries concerned with every type 
of motor apparatus stretching away to 


North and South, General Motors 
Building is an ideal market for those 
engaged in this most modern business 
of making the world air-minded. 

Whether you sell tremendous hydro- 
planes or tiny spark plugs, there is a 
desirable location in this building just 
suited to your needs — and at a reason- 
able rental. In addition to its specific 
appeal to those in aviation. General 
Motors Building has these other 
advantages: 


ALL transit lines slop here — the new Eighth Avenue subway has an en 
in the building— or you can easily walk from residential Manhattan. 
REASONABLE rentals in units of from 440 to 23.700 sq. feet — 

sunlight and air. 

This location is an internationally known address. 

TilE tenantry includes such firms as General Motors Executive f 
Chemical National Bank; Kelly Springfield Tires: some of the leading 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange and other prominent bnsine 

Euiions Tdon*a D i er,,a_rePre8e “ ,inB “ ,0 ' al “ pi “ of morc ,hl 

Trained modern service— plenty of high speed elevators. 


General Motors Building 


II ROADWAY AT 57tli STREET 

HOFFMANN BUILDING. Inc., Oiencrs 




Siting AVIATION 


-CIRCLE 9500 
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™ E SPARTAN” 

Challenger 

Re-created and refined for the sake of beauty, utility and con- 
venience, but retaining its supreme stability, the New Spartan 
C-3— Challenger powered— comes to the Detroit show a distinct 
factor in the light commercial plane field. 

Standard equipment includes: Streamlined Oleo landing gear 
struts, 30x5 Bendix wheels and internal brakes, booster mag- 
neto, compass, air speed and bank and turn indicators, Hamilton 
steel propeller and 10x3 inflated tail wheel. 

An attractive dealer proposition is now open. 

SPARTAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

TULSA, OKLA. 





A Revelation in Air Travel Comfort 


The New “ADAPTO” Airplane Chair 

PATENTS APPLIED FOR 

Made of Steel Tubing; Strongest, Lightest, 
Lowest in Price; Made in any Size and Design 

J UST recline more or less, or come back to any 
angle with the body, and The Adapto Chair 
adjusts itself automatically to the most comfort- 
able position one may desire, even to the reclin- 
ing position of a couch. 

It is “The Chair of a thousand positions.” In- 
dispensable for long flights. The ideal chair for 
any flight. 

We shall be very glad to estimate on your re- 
quirements. 

ADAPTO CHAIR COMPANY 

413-415-417 East 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Self adapting 
Self adjusting 
Self reclining 
No Springs 

to Break 
No Buttons 

to Push 
No Mechanical 
devices to get 
out of order 

S 


MAKERS FOR SIKORSKY. BELI.ANCA, FAIRCHILD. ETC., ETC. 
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"THE FLEET” 



1 HE FLEET is an engineering achievement of eight years’ 
experience in the exclusive manufacture of training air- 
planes. A Known formerly as the Husky Junior, the 
“brother” of the renowned Consolidated Husky . . . the 
standard training plane of the Western Hemisphere. . . . 
The Fleet is acknowledged both by governmental and civil- 
ian aviation authorities to be the perfect plane for flying in- 
struction as well as for sport and business use. A Named in 
honor of Major R. H. Fleet, under whose experienced 
direction it was originally designed and developed as the 
Husky Junior, The Fleet is now manufactured and mar- 
keted by Fleet Aircraft Incorporated. This new organiza- 
tion, ably headed by Lawrence D. Bell as president, who for 
fifteen years has been prominently active in the production 
and sale of aircraft, has launched a program that presents 
an unusual opportunity for distributors and dealers to 
share in profits — made possible only by quantity produc- 
tion. A Complete particulars will be gladly furnished on 
request. Address Fleet Aircraft Incorporated, 2050 Elm- 
wood Avenue. Buffalo, New York. 


FLEET AIRCRAFT 
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W HEREVER electric tools 
are purchased on tests or 
records of performance, U. S. are 
invariably the choice. Heavy 
duty, chrome nickel steel spindles; 
powerful universal motors with 
silk-wound armatures; heavy duty 
SKF Ball Bearings; these and 
many other features' introduced by 
U. S. have made these tools fa- 
mous for downright dependability 
and economy. Get all the facts on 
this broad line from your jobber, 
or use handy coupon below. 





THE 

LeBLo$d 

The seven-cylinder LeBlond, radial- 
type air-cooled, is the supreme “90” 
for the maker and user of two-place 
and three-place commercial planes. 

It occupies less space; offers a 
smooth, effortless stream of power; 
is easier to assemble and disassemble 
due to unit simplicity ; costs less to 
operate; presents less head resis- 
tance; offers 90% interchangeability 
of parts with the LeBlond “60”. . . . 
and is available at once. 



Leblond 

AIRCRAFT 

ENGINES 
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Voltage Regulation 

developed by 

LEECE'NE VILLE 

Applied to 

Engine Driven Generators 

For Airplanes 

TYPE VOLTS AMPERES 

B-l 12 25 

C-l 15 50 

G-l 15 15 

D-l 15 25 

E-3 15 50 

On Display at 

ALL AMERICAN AIRCRAFT SHOW 

April 6 -14th CONVENTION HALL Detroit 

Manufactured by 

The Leece-Neville Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


R.P.M. 

2000-3000 

2000-3000 

2250-4000 

2250-4000 

2250-400') 
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iSavoia-Marchetti 
world famous flying 
boats and amphibians 
to be manufactured 
in America 




MODEL S-55 


A MERICAN Aeronautical Corporation will produce 
_ time-tested Savoia-Marchetti seaplanes and amphibians 
under the name of 

AMERICAN SAVOIA-MARCHETTI 

Two outstanding achievements of these planes are: Com- 
mander de Pinedo’s sixty thousand mile flight around 
the world, crossing the Atlantic in both directions and 
touching six continents. 

Commander Arturo Ferrarin’s non-stop flight of 4417 
miles from Rome to Brazil in July, 1928, in a Savoia- 
Marchetti S-64. 

American Savoia - Marchetti S-56, three - seater baby 
amphibian. 

American Savoia-Marchetti S-62, seven-passenger cabin 
seaplane or amphibian. 

American Savoia-Marchetti S-55, twin-hull, fourteen-pas- 
senger tandem-motored, two 500 HP. seaplane. 



730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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WHAT RIND OF HANGAR 

SHALL \VE ^ 
ERECT ? 

That’s the question 



Lt should be firesafe but 
we don’t want to make a big 
investment . . . we might move 
. . we want something that can 
be enlarged if we^ need more 
space, etc., etc. j 



HERE'S THE ANSWER TO THESE QUESTIONS 

BLVW^KNOX 
STEEL 
HANGARS 



e for complete data. 
BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


B1AWNOX 
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The Ideal Training Plane 

Approved Type Certificate No. 105 

The Swallow- T-P, — Approved Type Certificate 
No. 105 — was first announced at the Chicago Show. 

Its reception by the trade since that time has been 
truly phenomenal. From the sales already made, it 
seems certain that more students will learn to fly in 
this plane than any other type, in 1929. 

Swallow has built into the T-P all the well-known 
qualities for which the Pioneer Swallow has been so 
favorably known for many years. 

Quick Take-Off — Slow Landing Speed — 100% Visi- 
bility — remarkable ease of control in flight — Sta- 
bility; and above all, a full measure of Swallow 
sturdiness and ruggedness in construction that means 
longer life — the ability to stand the hard knocks 
which students will give it — with Absolute Safety. 

In addition to these other features, the T-P offers 
you other valuable features, including Students 
Rudder and Stick Release, crash pads, detachable 
motor mount (for any motor up to 110 H.P.) — all 
for $1795 less motor and prop, at Wichita. 

The Swallow T-P, with other Swallow models, will 
be on exhibition at the Detroit All-American Air- 
craft Show. See them there. Our representatives 
will be glad to give you any desired information. 


THE SWALLOW AIRPLANE CO. 

^ r*, ^ WICHITA, KANSAS ^ ^ ^ 
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Whether 

Detroit 

Chicago 

or 

New York 

• 

its 

Always 

a 

BENDIX 

Show! 



BENDI 


List 

of users 


Boeing Scout 
Buhl Airsedan 


Consolidated 
Courier 
Curtiss Falcon 
Curtiss Training 
Douglas Bomber 
Fairchild 
Closed Cabin 
Laird LC-B 

Navy Bomber 
Ryan Brougham 
Stearman 68-86 
Travelair 
Closed Cabin 
Vought Corsair 
U. S. Army Air 

(for airships) 

U. S. Navy 

(Bureau of Aeronautics) 


AIRPLANE WHEELS AND BRAKES 

THANK YOU lor mentioning AVIATION 
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Time lias Written 
l>A I IE It'S best Testimonial 


▼ TTY 



Tile first LAIIIII Biplane, 1»12 


F EW AIRPLANES can boast the an- 
cestry of the LAIRD-WHIRL- 
WIND. As long ago as 1912, the 
first LAIRD biplane was created. It is 
a far cry from this pioneer of 
the air-lanes to the modern 
LAIRD- WHIRLWIND. 


LAIRD Airplanes have been 
in commercial service long 
enough to be time-tested and 
proved. One LAIRD- WHIRL- 
WIND on the Chicago-Min- 
neapolis mail route covered upwards 
of 70,000 miles and was never off the 
run for repairs of any kind. Other pri- 
vately owned LAIRD-WHIRLWINDS 
have been in continuous service, one 
with a total in excess of 300,000 miles 
to its credit without major repairs. 
Recently Chas. (“Speed”) Holman of 
Northwest Airways piloted his LAIRD 
LC-R from Minneapolis to Chicago, 
covering the 350 miles in 1 hour and 
48 minutes. 


See fhe 

T LAIRD T 

Exhibit at the 
Detroit Show 
April 0-12 


The history of LAIRD-WHIRLWIND inclu 

The record non-stop flight boltcecn Chicago 


1st and 2nd place in the Class "B” 1927 Nat 
Derby , Chicago to Spokane. 

2nd place in Class “B” 1928 National Air Dei 
cago to Los Angeles. 

■by. 

These are high-lights. By consistent per- 
formance in government, commercial 
and private use. the LAIRD -WHIRL- 
WIND has justified a reputation for 
speed and dependability. LAIRD 
superior design and LAIRD superior 
workmanship plus Wright 
Whirlwind power result 
in the perfected flying unit. 


LAIRD airplanes are built for 
the commercial buyer whose 
chief interest is high effi- 
ciency and dependability 
rather than price. We invite 
such buyers to write for our free book- 
let and the name of nearest distribu- 
tor who can arrange a demonstration. 



Whirlwind LOB, 1029 


E. M. I.AIIIII AIRPLANE COMPANY 

Ashburn Field — 4500 W. 83rd St., Chicago 

Laird airplanes ure manufactured only by 
the E. M. Laird Airplane Co., Chicago, III. 



Distributors: Exclusive 
fished firms with funds and s 
to handle LAIRD sales. Enlai 


litablc dem 
led factory 
ompt dclivi 


LAIRD AIRPLANES LEAD TIIE FIELD 
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Champion 

sparkplugs ^for aviation 


A, r|,7i';7ifeS= 
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Dr. Bennett’s Special Offer: 

[ complete!$7C 

GROUND 1 ^ 
MECHANICS J 

liSSiS 

le to Kansas City NOW 
—at HALF RATES 


Time Payments! . . . Bennett Made It Easy to _ 

LEARN AVIATION RIGHT* 
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£/ BLACK & DECKER « 

W Quarter'Inch ^ 

Light Duty Electric Drill 

An unprecedented price for an electric 
drill of Blac\ &• Deeper quality 
A strong, 

\ serviceable, / 

general purpose tool /A 


die Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Towson, Md. U. S. A. 


L 


With the Pistol Grip and Tri g ger Switch ' 
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PLANE PERFECTION! 

Unparalleled performance by the “Bird” of them all— Just visualize 
gracefully taking off within one hundred feet with capacity loadl 
Sail through the air at one hundred and twenty miles an hour . . . 
then an assured leisurely landing as slowly as thirty-five miles an 
hour. That is the ease with which you can fly this Superior 0X5 
model. Full details in the “Bird” pictorial booklet — A brochure that 
takes you through the “Bird” factory with a minute story of the 
construction of this remarkable plane. 

“Safety and Performance” 

“A few valuable dealer franchises available.” 

Brunner- Winkle Aircraft Corporation 

1-17 HAVERKAMP STREET. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 




VIATIOX 



The D. H. Gipsy MOTH 

offers a vail liable 
FRANCHISE 
to 

Qualified 
Dealers 



Gipsy Moth is already a world-wide 
success! Its performance, reliability, safety 
and economy have been proved during the 
past four years by over 5,000,000 miles of 
flying. Uses famous 100 horse-power D. H. 
Gipsy Engine, designed and built by de Hav- 
illand, in England, and entering American 
production by the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration in April. 

Moth Economy Make* 

■tig Profits for I'scrs 


and 200 pounds of baggage at cruising speed of 
85-90 miles per hour. Moth economy assures a 
profit on rates 50% lower than usual. 

For Personal Use: The Moth is the ideal 
plane for the private owner. It is a most com- 
fortable plane to fly. Off the ground in 80 yards; 
lands and stops in 120. Can be stored in a single- 
car heated garage. Uses any gasoline. Equally good 
for short hops and long cross-country flights. 

A Tremendous Tlarkel Is Wailing 


The Moth can be operated for less than 35.50 an 
hour, including all charges but depreciation and 
pilot’s time. Folding wings permit storing three 
Moths in space occupied by single ordinary plane. 
This unusual economy makes the Moth exception- 
ally profitable for flying schools, private in- 
structors, taxi service and other commercial work. 
For Training: The Moth is the finest dual in- 
struction plane yet produced. Used in military 
and civilian flying schools all over the world. 
Exceptional safety through use of famous slot- 
ted wings ; unusual visibility ; flies equally well 
from either cockpit ; extra sturdy 
landing gear. Students can pass 
fromMoth direct to practicallyany 
other plane without use of inter- 
mediate types. 

For Taxi Service: The Moth 
carries one passenger with pilot 


A Moth sales franchise will be immediately profit- 
able and will constantly increase in value. Ter- 
ritories are rapidly being closed, but many oppor- 
tunities still exist for qualified Distributors and 
Dealers. Wire now for details — over 30% of 1929 
Moth production is already sold ! Or see our rep- 
resentative at Detroit Show who will demonstrate 
the Moth and explain the Moth franchise. 

Math IHsIrilmtor.s 

Metropolitan New York and Northern New Jersey: 
Earl L. House, Graybar Building, New York 

Northeastern New York: Albany Air 
Service, P.O. Box 1145, Albany, New 
York, and Albany Airport 
New England : Skyways, Inc., Copley 
ston. Mass. 

2196 Clark- 
ind, Ohio 



MOTH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Lowell, Mass. 
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MOTH Distributors 

The following Distributors art* qualified to appoint 
local Dealers in their territories. They will demonstrate 
the O. II. Gipsy Moth to prospective Owners and Dealers 


Metropolitan New York and Northern New Jersey 

EARL L. HOUSE 

Graybar Building, New York 


Northeastern New York 

ALBANY AIR SERVICE 

P. O. Box 1145, Albany, New York, and Albany Airport 


New England 

SKYWAYS, Inc. 

Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., and Boston Airport 


Ohio and Michigan 

THOMPSON AERONAUTICAL CORP. 

2196 Clarkwood Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


THANK 
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Ilf HANGARS 


AEROPLANES 


HANGAR 


Esline 

Advantages 


'■ggreteSt 

8. M»% Salvage Value. 

“•asst;. 

12. Responsible Mssnlss- 


Y OU select your aeroplane with i 

its dependability, even in severe weather— 
its substantial construction and durability — for e 
nomical maintenance — speed — attractiveness — 1 
first cost — for its resistance against storms — £ 
practical utility. 


Then, why not select your HANGAR — the home of 
this valuable vehicle — with the same amount of care 
and with the assurance that you will receive a build- 
ing which will answer your purpose for a long time 
to come? 


Please note that features of an ESLINE HANGAR 
meet every discriminating requirement that you 
would expect to have in your aeroplane. 

You leave nothing to guess-work when you buy an 
ESLINE. 


ESLINE DEALERS 



\> e .„ 


wse? 


Esline Company 

OCONOMOWOC, Dept. a. WISCONSIN 
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A cargo of 600 pounds of mail and 
express + 32 passengers+800 "* 

poundsof baggage +a pilot +an 
assistant pilot-mechanic+a 
steward + sufficient fuel to fly 
300 miles at a cruising speed l- 
well over 100 miles an hour=^ 
a pay-load that produces profit. 
That, in brief, is exactly what a Con- 
solidated Commodore flying boat, the 
sister-ship of the well-known Navy 
Patrol Plane XPY-1, will do for any 
transport operator whose service ex- 
tends over a territory that, by topog- 
raphy and flying conditions, makes 
the use of flying boats desirable. 


The main cabin of The Commodore, 
as illustrated below, comprises 
five separate passenger com- 
partments — a buffet and a 
wash room. The control 
cockpit is in the nose of the 
hull, connected to the main 
cabin by a door. 

We will gladly furnish complete de- 
tails and particulars pertaining toThe 
Commodore's adaptability to air 
transport service wherever there is 
water — a comprehensive survey 
showing how The Commodore 
assures pay-loads that produce 
profits regularly and consistently 


CONSOLIDATED • AIRCRAFT • CORPORATION • BUFFALO • NEW YORK 
The decorative scheme 
of the passenger com- 
partments is optional. 

Seats are upholstered in 
mohair or velour to 
match the interior trim. 

Tie COMMODORE 
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I NTO the new and intensely fascinating field 
of air transportation, The Glidden Company 
has pioneered from the start with a complete 
line of finishes, the Glidair brand. 

Each and every one of these products bears 
the stamp of approval of The Glidden Company. 

Each one has been carefully tested and 
proved by experts for the work it is to do. 

Color, protective coatings, primers, var- 
nishes, dope, lacquers — all can be secured in 
Glidair finishes. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





I EVERYWHERE on EVERYTHING 
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See the FOKKER exhibit 
at the Detroit All-American Aircraft Show 


Experience and reputation are the inherent 
Fofcker qualities that safeguard your invest- 
ment in Fokker aircraft. 

Already more than 14,000,000 miles of safe 
travel have been flown in Fokkers . . . more 
than 10,000 Fokker aircraft have rendered 
satisfactory service over a network of air 
routes that cover the world. 

To satisfy so many owners under such varied 
climatic and operating conditions, Fokkers 
incorporate refinements of design and con- 
struction, stability, uncompromised stand- 
ards of materials, workmanship and manu- 





facture pioneered by Anthony H. G. Fokker 
and increasingly perfected for 19 years. 

Passengers have confidence — pilots feel 
security — in the stamina, dependability and 
safety of Fokker aircraft. Many huge cor- 
porations realize the utility and economy of 
adopting Fokkers for executive transpor- 
tation. 

During the All-American Aircraft Show in 
Detroit this week, we cordially invite you to 
visit the Fokker display and learn the many 
advantages of Fokker ownership. 


Fokker Aircraft Corporation 
of America 
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o» the “ Flyways” and Byways of America 



Goodrich Silvertown 
Tires 

are demonstrating their Superiority . . . . 


A SENSATIONAL story of 
Silvertown tire value is to- 
day being dramatized before a 
Nation of eager motorists. 

The Silver Fleet of 14 shining 
new cars and one motor truck 
speeds its way across the con- 
tinent, deliberately seeking out 
the worst roads and the bumpiest 
going, to demonstrate, to prove 
again, to thosedriverswhohaveyet 
to ride on Goodrich Silvertowns, 
the lasting qualities of a super tire. 

As impressive, as dramatic as 
this tire demonstration may be to 
the motoring public, there is not 
a licensed pilot flying today but 
who at one time or another has 


thanked his lucky stars that hi 
airplane tires, too, would with- 
stand more punishment than they 
will ever be called upon to with- 

Goodrich Silvertown Airplane 
tires are designed with a view of 
lightness, with rigid adherence to 
a long-established Goodrich prin- 
ciple that Silvertown Airplane 
tires must resist excessive strain. 

They are demonstrating their 
superiority on the flying fields of 
the Nation just as decisively as the 
tires on the cars of the Goodrich 
Silver Fleet are demonstrating 
their superiority over other makes 
out on the byways of America. 


Goodrich 

Rubber for Airplanes 


G oodrich has staked out its 
field in aviation. The realm 
of heavier-than-aircraft is its zone 
of endeavor. There Goodrich has 
pioneered . . . there Goodrich has 
written airplane history. And there 
Goodrich still flies with the leaders, 
with its Products as far advanced 
over others as the modern airplane 
is advanced over the biplane of 
two decades ago. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER 
COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. Est. 1870- 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrioh Co., Kitchener, Ont. 



THANK 







The Improved K INNER 

The Improved Kinner 5 cylinder radial engine brings 
to the too horsepower held standards of production, 
material and performance comparable in every detail 
with military power plant requirements. 

Catalog on request 

Kinner Airplane & Motor Corporation 

GLENDALE * CALIFORNIA 
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Safer and Better Performing Airplanes 



Front View of Aristocrat Cabin Monoplane 
Illustrating the Trim ‘Basic Design of All GAC Airplanes 


A YEAR ago when the personnel of the 
General Airplanes Corporation was 
announced aeronautical circles began to 
look forward to better airplanes, because 
the engineers and manufacturing execu- 
tives of this organization, with an average 
experience of more than twelve years in 
America and Europe, were recognized as 
leaders of advanced design. 


World-famous pilots are enthusiastic in 
their praise. They talk about its ease of 
handling, quick take-off and easy landing. 

It is as comfortable for winter flying as 
a closed automobile. . 

Cost of operation and maintenance are 
surprisingly low. . 


Today GAC air- 
planes, after months 
of hard usage, have 
fully justified that 
expectation. 



The Aristocrat Aristocrat no -a' being used by Commander 

Three- Place Cabin Richard E. Byrd in Ins Antarctic Explorations. 

Monoplane is recognized in the industry as also enables air.taxl 
having established new high standards of safe, comfortable, 
safety and performance. - portation. 


Strictly a quality 
k product, the Aristo. 
crat is the ideal air- 
plane for the busi- 
ness executive, the 
well-to-do young 
man and others who 
demand the best. It 
operators to furnish 
low-cost air trans- 


A Complete Line 

General Airplanes Corporation manufactures a complete line of commercial 
airplanes of advanced design, all conforming to the specifications of the 
U. S. Army, Navy and Department of Commerce, as well as the 1. C. A. N. 


Dealers: 


Perhaps your territory is still 
IV ire or IVrite for our Attractive 


<^> 


GENERAL AIRPLANES CORPORATION, 552 Abbott Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Look to Goodyear 

Any idea, any question that you 
bring to Goodyear gets prompt at- 
tention and understanding. For 
here is a large department that has 
just one duty — to do everything 
within power of The World’s Great- 
est Rubber Company to assist the 
progress of aviation. I f you design 


cerned with rubber. Wri 
phone, or come personally. 


THANK 
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Airports 


of All-Weather Permanency 

-built by Leonard Macomber, Inc. 


At Detroit — 

Principals of this 
company will be at 
the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel during the 
Detroit Aircraft 
Shotc. 


A IR minded cities must 
build for the century, 
not for the moment. 
The airport that swings the na- 
tion’s air traffic to your com- 
munity will be more than a land- 
ing field — it must be built by ex- 
perts who anticipate tomorrow’s 
demands. 

Leonard Macomber, Inc., one 
of America’s leading public park 
and golf course architects and 
constructors, with a background 
of 18 years’ experience, has 
established a complete airport 
development service, composed 
of men who are veterans in 
things aeronautical. Leonard 
Macomber, Inc., is a highly spe- 
cialized organization of men 
who have recognized today what 
the world of aviation will de- 
mand tomorrow. 

This organization is equipped 
to give comprehensive airport 


service, including: preliminary 
flight and topographical survey; 
selection of site ; plans and speci- 
fications for field layout, mark- 
ing, draining, grading, leveling, 
surfacing, runways, lighting, 
mooring masts, buildings and 
hangars; complete engineering, 
architecture, construction and 
consultation. This organization 
will furnish skilled supervision 
and will contract for all or any 
part of your airport needs. 

The complete “one-profit” con- 
tracting service offered by this 
concern assures economical out- 
lay and expenditure and results 
in a completed airport of mini- 
mum maintenance cost. 

City officials, Association of 
Commerce and owners of private 
property who wish to develop 
airports are urged to communi- 
cate with us immediately. 


Design and construction by Leonard Macomber, Inc- 
us the best assurance that the completed airport 
ivill receive the highest possible government rating. 

Leonard Macomber, Inc. 

Airport Engineers and Builders 
664 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Far into the Arctic 


the Hamilton Metalplane 
spreads its fame — 


"Flight From Nome Finished In Dark” . . . 
“Noel Wien Will Make Trip To Siberian 
Coast” ... In this manner the Daily News- 
Miner of Fairbanks, Alaska, chronicled these 
noteworthy Hamilton achievements. It seems 
that no corner of the earth is so obscure that 
it is beyond the reach of Hamilton fame . . . 
From Alaska to the Tropics the Hamilton 
Metalplane is serving faithfully in the cause 
of commercial flying. It has brought new 
speed . . new comfort . . new economy into 
the field of air travel. It has strengthened 
man’s faith in flying by establishing a new 
standard of safety. 


The Hamilton Metalplane is built entirely of 
Alclad non-corrosive duralumin. It em- 
bodies all features of good airplane value. 
It is a fire-resisting . . weather-proof and rust- 
proof. It has tremendous power in reserve. 
It has a known margin of safety. It is eco- 
nomical and air worthy. 

Write for full details of this remarkable 
transport of the air . . or if you can, see it 
at the Detroit Show. Hamilton Metalplanes 
are furnished with either Pratt & Whitney 
“Wasp” or “Hornet,” depending upon indi- 
vidual requirements. They may be fitted 
for either land or sea travel . . and are 
quickly convertible for either type of service. 



BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 

HAMILTON METALPLANE DIVISION, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Approved typed 
Certificate 
No. 85 



Approved typed 
Certificate 
No. 94 


THANK YC 
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Warren, Ohio. 


I THE WORLD 


THANK TOU /. 
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NEW STANDARD AIRCRAFT CORP., PATERSON, N. J. 


years of experience created 

the NEW Standard! 
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I T WILL be well for thee to know— there is an extra quart in every 
gallon of Quaker State Aero Oil. This, my friend, is not merely an 
advertiser’s boast, but the very truth. Let me explain it to thee. 

This oil is subjected to a special process of refining, beyond the point 
where the refiner ordinarily leaves off. By this process a quart or more 
of material that has little or no value in thy airplane motor is removed 
from each gallon of oil; and so, instead of the usual quart of waste in 
every gallon, thee gets four full quarts of lubricant— an extra quart! 

Moreover, this oil is made only from 100% pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude, the value of which is twice to three times as much as that of the 
Crudes from which most oils are made. 

Many good pilots have given testimony to their great satisfaction with 
this oil; so, to assure thee of getting it in all thy travels, the refiner has 
established more than 500 distributing warehouses, and engaged 80,000 
dealers to serve this continent, and thee, from Coast to Coast. 

Quaker State Aero Oil 

Quaker State Oil Refining Company 
Oil City, Pa. 


I 


m 


Other Pure Pennsylvania Products are: 

Quaker State Medium Motor Oil 
Quaker State Heavy Motor Oil 
Quaker State Cold Test Oil 
Quaker State Tractor Oils 

THANK TOO /or mentimtno AVIATION 
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Aviation has Awaited a Reliable 
Aeronautical Supply House 

. . . and 



Robertson meets the increasing demands 
for a fine, complete stock of all supplies 



The aeronautical industry, with its hurried 
needs and ever-increasing demands, lias placed 
a premium upon prompt service and the 
ability to furnish every known supply or ac- 
cessory — and the industry also has placed a 
premium upon the dependability and the 
genuineness of every product. 

By stocking — completely — only AN speci- 
fication and the standard, better known, 
commercial products, we can unqualifiedly 
guarantee every item we carry. By carrying a 
complete, full line of every supply, we can 
make prompt shipment and meet every 
aeronautical need. 

— and by a large business volume, the 
largest in tlie industry, we can offer the lowest 
prices. 

Guaranteed AN bolts, nuts, clevis pins, 
tubing, and other manufacturing supplies — 
fabric, dope, instruments — all Hisso and OX5 
motor parts — all flying equipment — every- 
thing on hand. 

And, by appointment, we are an authorized 
Wright Parts Dealer with parts for the popular 
Whirlwind motors ready for immediate 
delivery. 



f Thc Robertion booth at the Detroit Show 

Robertson Aircraft Corporation 

All Aeronautical Supplies 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport, Anglum, Mo. 

Division Universal Aviation Corporation 
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^Pioneers of Aviation 

Those daring pilots who have pioneered aviation, 
whose epochal flights have had great influence upon 
the advancement of aviation, knew well the neces- 
sity for unfailing performance of fuel and lubricants. 


oAll. American 
AIRCRAFT SHOW 

Don’t foil to see our 
exhibit at this great 
Aviation Show at 
Convention Hall • • - 
Detroit, Michigan, 
AIMIII. Of li fu I f f h 


In the planes of many of these pilots, in commer- 
cial planes and in the air mail service Stanolind Avia- 
tion Gasoline and Stanolind Aero Oils have made an 
enviable record of performance. With thousands of 
flying hours to their credit never has there been a 
single engine failure traceable to faulty combus- 
tion or improper lubrication. 

Today Stanolind Aero Oils and Aviation Gasoline 
are well known and preferred by midwestern pilots. 
These men know they can rely on the supreme qual- 
ity of Stanolind Aero Products as their best insurance 
against engine trouble. 

Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Stanolind Aero 
Oils are on sale at most living fields throughout the 
Middle West. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY ( Indiana ) 
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B ellanca 

Distributors 

The Bellanca distributor 
franchise is sound and liber- 
al— a foundation of strength 
for t he distributor's business 


The Bellanca CH 

( Ready for immediate delivery) 
Acknowledged leader for e|i- 


Setting the whirlwind pace 

Curiously enough, competition has definitely strength- 
ened the Bellanca position. Originality of design and 
unmatched efficiency long ago earned Bellanca Air- 
craft a distinct reputation that is now all the greater 
for the increasing number of rivals over which Bel- 
lancas have so easily and consistently maintained their 
leadership. 

The dominating performance of Bellanca Aircraft 
has been demonstrated over and over — in each of the 
four National Efficiency Contests entered — in take- 
off tests with the heaviest load ever sustained by a 
’plane of this class — in the memorable transatlantic 
flight from New Y ork to Germany — in the American 
and world's endurance records established — and re- 
cently in George Haldeman’s Canada-to-Cuba flight. 

Owners and pilots have repeatedly confirmed that in 
a wide variety of everyday service the Bellanca per- 
forms with an entirely unusual degree of stability, 
speed, safety, comfort, ease of control, pilots' visi- 
bility, reserve power, carrying capacity and economy. 

Bellanca continues to set the pace for the Whirl- 
wind-powered cabin class. And that means Bellanca 
is producing what is most in demand today. 

Bellanca Aircraft Corporation 
New Castle, Delaware 


BELLANCA 

AIRCRAFT 


backed by a solidly financed 
and capably managed manu- 
facturing plant, with a fast 
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"Away- on. a lii story making flight ’ 


Capt. F. M. Hawks, Feb. 4th, starting his 
record-breaking Los Angeles-New York hop 
in Lockheed “Air Express” equipped with 
Pratt & Whitney “Wasp.” Time 18 hr. 21 min. 
59 sec. 


— and the STANDARD STEEL PROPELLER 
used on the Lockheed “Air Express” 
can be inspected at the Exposition 

At the Second Annual All-American Aircraft 
Show at Detroit will also be displayed a three- 
bladed propeller suitable for use on Pratt & 

Whitney “Wasp” Engine, several Standard pro- 
pellers for Wright “Whirlwind” Engines, 

Curtis OX-5 and for other lower powered 
engines. 

Increased Speed . . . Higher Efficiency . . . 

Greater Durability . . . Heat and Moisture 
Original Resisting Qualities . . . these are the proved 

All-metal factors which have made Standard Steel Pro- 

for°h?gh and pellers standard equipment on American Com- 
low power mercial and Military planes. 
p Standard Steel All Metal Propellers — first de- 

veloped in 1919 — may be obtained for engines 
rated at ninety to six hundred horsepower. 

Come into the Standard Booth in South Cass 
Hall. Inspect this complete line of propellers. 


STANDARD STEEL PROPELLER COMPANY 

General Offices and Works: West Homestead, Pa. 
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Successful transport service 


Assuming the selection of a route and terminals capa- 
ble of providing enough business to make the work 
profitable, three things arc essential to successful air 
transport service. These are safety, regularity and 


Safety likewise demands complete ground control 
of the plane, especially for short fields. To provide 
it, the Ford plane has independently operated brakes 
which give automobile control of the plane on the 
ground even when taxying across stiff winds. 



Division of 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Regularity demands a plane that is on the job, day 
after day, in perfect condition for work. That's why 
the Ford plane is built entirely of metal — not a stick 
of wood or a square inch of fabric in its structure. 
Nothing to warp out of alignment; nothing to split 
or tear or patch. A peculiar thing about duralumin 
is this: The longer the plane is in service the newer 
it looks — constant washing and rubbing down give 
it a high polish. It is rust-proof, of course. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the Ford plane's regu- 
larity is its record. Over a period of more than three 
years in daily operation on the Ford air routes, the 
schedules have been maintained at an efficiency of 
more than ninety-six per cent! 

Comfort? Mental comfort in three engines, in the 
familiar dependability of metal, in the plane’s size 
and stability. Physical comfort in its enclosed cabin 
with plate glass windows which can be opened for 
ventilation ; or in the efficient heating system which 
provides comfort in winter. Comfortable scats. Muf- 
fled engine noise. The convenience of a lavatory ! 

Consider the Ford plane carefully for your trans- 
port service. Write us for any information about it 
you may desire. 


The choice of planes to fly the route, therefore, boils 
down to determining which are most certain to provide 
these essentials. And we believe any comprehensive 
study of the field must include the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal transport monoplane, which seats ten to 
fourteen passengers and has a cruising radius of five 
hundred miles. 

Safety demands reliability of power plant — and 
that’s why the Ford plane’s power is divided into 
three units, any two of which will keep it going. Three 
engines for safety. Three engines, too, for regularity. 
A choked jet, a dirty distributor, a few fouled spark- 
plugs can't force the Ford plane down short of its 
terminal. 
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The TA-HO-MA 



Aviation’s Newest Bi-plane 

Built for safety and comfort. Equipped with all the latest safety devices — 
no wires- — all steel tube control. Cock-pits built sufficiently large for easy 
operation an'd comfort of both pilot and passengers. Now in production. 
Price $2500 (less motor) — motor optional. 

On display at the All-American Aircraft Show — Detroit, Michigan — April 
6-14. We invite your inspection. 

Distributing Dealer’s Territories open. Write for full particulars. 



AIRPLANE & MOTOR CO., 64 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Learn to Fly 

with Air ‘Mail^T Pilots 



without injury to passenger, pilot, gro 

aviation industry and were chosen S' 
structors because of their special ab 
to impart their knowledge. These 
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TIMM AIRPLANE Corp. 

901 N. San Fernando Rd. 

Glendale, Calif. 
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Epochal Flights ^ 

by 


Lindbergh 

Byrd 

Chamberlin 

Earhart 

Goebel 

Wilkins 

Hawks 

Maitland- 

Hegenberger. 


Rings 

T HE conditions to which piston 
rings must be subjected in aero- 
nautical uses are far more exacting 
than any others. 

Not only that but they are crucial 
uses, since life itself is often, if not 
usually, dependent upon such piston 


For many years, U. S. Hammered 
Piston Rings have been accepted as 
standard for aeronautical purposes. 
They played their important parts in 
carrying Lindbergh to Paris and they 
have likewise functioned perfectly in 
dozens of other historical flights of 
primary importance, including those 
of the other pilots mentioned above. 

Today, U. S. Hammered Piston 
Rings are the outstanding pisto 
of aviation and are used 
motors of 
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